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Chicago  Pulls  Up  A  Chair 

Being  Another  in  a  Series  of  Inter hretive  Reports  Written  Especially  for 

ThH  BUSINKSS  EXHCUTIVli 


•*  W/IRILE  in  its  streu^rfi,  ffediun  like  a  giant 

^  •  •  •  Second  largest  eating  center  in  the  world 

.  .  .  Chicago! 

**Each  day  of  the  zeeek  Chicagoans  partake  of 
JA7**,^53  bounds  of  meat  and  meat  products  and  their 
per  annum  consumption  of  coffee  amounts  to  SOJHlOJHHt 
pounds,  ,  ,  .  For  the  tables  of  Chicago  ^33  bakeries 
annually  deliver  from  their  ovens  around  SgH,lllHI,l)fHi 
ivorth  of  breads  cakes,  fancy  biscuits,  crackers  and 
other  bakeshop  edibles. 

**l.avishly  this  City  of  The  Plains  butters  its  bread 
,  .  .  Last  year  Chicago  handled  252 ,647 ,0110  pounds  of 
this  delicious  and  necessary  vitamin  product.  ,  ,  .  Sot 
all  was  eaten  by  Chicago  fainilies  for  Chicago  is  a 


distributing  point  for  butter,  hut  a  huge  share  of  the 
golden  nourishment  was  claimed  by  ('hicagoaus  for 
their  own. 

"More  than  one  third  of  all  the  retail  stores  in 
Chicago  sell  food.  These  17,411  purveyors  to 

prodigious  appetite  do  an  estimated  gross  business  of 
S26H ,*t6f ,000  a  year.  .  .  .  On  top  of  that,  2,755 
restaurants,  cafeterias,  and  lunch  rooms  receive 
roundly  S77 ,500,000  each  22  months  from  a  breakfast* 
ing-out,  luuchiug*out  and  diuing»out  public. 

"When  Chicago  pulls  up  a  chair  it  is,  indeed,  to 
epic  eating!" 

Frotn  a  Reporter's  Mote-Hook  Reginald 
Sweetland  of  The  Chicago  Daily  Mews 


CtUPENDOUS  spectacle  *>f  human 
^  sustenance  that  w»)uld  leave  even  a 
circus  press-a^ent  ^aspin);  fur  breath  and 
^raspin):  for  adjectives!  Beyond  belief 
— beyond  description — this  colossal  re¬ 
galement  bestowed  upon  the  citizenry  of 
Chicago! 

Multitudinous,  overwhelming,  never- 
ending,  ever-changing  tahle-tempting  vari¬ 
ety  !  How  can  people  ever  learn  the  myriad 
attractions  of  such  a  vast  array  of  gusta¬ 
tory  pleasures?  The  quality?  The  price? 
where  to  buy? 

Truly  a  massive,  complex  and,  again, 
never-ending,  ever-changing  job  of  educa¬ 
tion  !  Knowledge  that  must  be  imparted 
with  speed,  that  must  have  the  character 
of  urgent  dispatches  from  the  far-flung 
food  front! 

And,  in  Chicago  what  is  the  greatest 
single  instrumentality  of  education  for  the 
grocery-wise  housewife? 

It  is  a  newspaper.  A  home,  evening 
newspaper.  Its  name  is  The  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

For  the  past  12  consecutive  years  The 
Chicago  Daily  News  has  published  more 
total  grocery  advertising  than  any  other 
Chicago  paper  of  daily  issue. 


During  that  span  of  time  The  Daily 
News  has  directly  created  griKery  sales 
countable  only  in  the  billions — whether 
dollars,  units  or  both. 

And  in  that  same  period  the  griKery 
advertising  columns  of  The  Daily  News 
have  become  an  institution  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  women  respxmsible  for 
homemaking  and  ftiod  buying. 

The  following  12-year  review  is  a 
summing  up  with  conclusive  brevity; 

In  1929  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
carried  49.6rc  MORE  total  grocery  ad¬ 
vertising  than  the  next  ranking  paper. 


in  19.M),  61.5%  MORE  total  grticery 
advertising  than  the  next  ranking  paper. 
In  1931  .54.7%  More  In  1936  106.9%  More 


In  1932  6K.9%  More 
In  1933  105.3%  More 
In  19.34  97.1%  More 
In  1935  110.7%  More 


In  1937  127.9%  More 
In  19.3N  119.3%  More 
In  1939  98.6%  More 
In  1940  121.6%  More 


Readers  of  The  Chicago  Daily  New-s 
possess  the  eagerness  to  buy,  the  means 
to  buy  and  the  need  to  buy  to  maintain 
their  superior  standard  of  living. 

NOTE:  Percentages  Quoted  are  figures  reported  bg 
Adrertising  Record  Co.  11929-1931)  and  bv  Media 
Records.  Inc.  (1932-1940).  Liauor  linage  omitted. 


The  Chicago  Daily  News 

I'he  Newspaper  of  First  Importance 
In  the  Important  Chicago  Market 

with  a  Home  Circulation  of  465ftOO  .  .  .  more  than  l,2!>0jll00  Readers 
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Largest  Daily  and  Sunday  Circulation 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Newspaper  History 


During  the  past  year 
THE  TIMES-HERALD 
MADE  A  GREATER 

CIRCULATION 

gain  than  any 

OTHER  WASHING¬ 
TON  DAILY  OR  SUN¬ 
DAY  NEWSPAPER... 
according  to  the  1941 
Annual  Post  Office 
Statements. 


INCREASED 

LEADERSHIP! 


LEADS  STAR 
LEADS  POST 


. . .  more 

'J''”  . . . . 


. . .  more 


than  43,000 
than  65^000 


LEADS  NEWS 


. . .  more 


than  119,000 


A  Fatter  son  Newspaper  Serving  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


BOUNDED  IN  1884 


Newspaper  Carrier  Boys  to 
Sell  Defense  Savings  Stamps 


Philadelphia  Bulletin  Plan  to  Be  Put  on  Nation¬ 
wide  Basis  .  .  .  Publisher  Groups  Volunteered 
Cooperation . . .  Treasury  Underwriting  Expense 


carrier  boys  of  the  nation’s  daily 
newspapers,  reputed  to  be  500,000 
strong,  are  to  be  mobilized  by  pub¬ 
lishers  and  circulation  managers  to 
sell  defense  savings  stamps  in  the 
first  concerted  action  by  the  press  as  a 
whole  behind  the  defense  program. 
The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  plan  will 
be  the  model  for  the  program. 

Representatives  of  .eight  national, 
regional  and  state  press  groups,  in- 
duding  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers  Assi- 
ciation,  met  Oct.  31  at  the  Biltmfie 
Hotel  in  New  York  and  drafted  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Henry  Morgenthau  volunteering  to 
cooperate  in  this  way.  Secretary  Mor¬ 
genthau  made  public  the  letter  Nov.  6. 
The  plan  is  tentatively  set  to  go  into 
operation  Nov.  24. 

1,000,000  Stamps  Sold 
This  action  was  a  direct  result  of 
the  success  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  program  in  which  approximately 
1500  of  that  paper’s  “Little  Mer¬ 
chants,”  acting  voluntarily,  sold  more 
than  a  million  ten  cent  defense  savings 
stamps  totaling  $100,165  in  seven 
weeks.  The  Bulletin  offered  to  share 
its  plan  with  other  newspapers.  The 
Treasury  department  was  so  enthused 
with  the  success  of  the  program  in 
Philadelphia  that  it  offered  to  under¬ 
write  expenses  of  a  nationwide  pro¬ 
gram.  Howard  W.  Stodghill,  business 
manager  of  the  Bulletin,  was  drafted 
by  Mr.  Morgenthau  as  a  dollar-a-year 
man  to  execute  the  plan  as  special  ad¬ 
visor  to  the  Secretary. 

The  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  said: 

“At  a  meeting  in  New  York  City  of 
the  representatives  of  newspaper  as¬ 
sociations  signing  this  letter,  it  was 
unanimously  recommended  that  the 
daily  newspapers  join  in  the  plan  for 
the  sale  by  newspaper  boys  of  defense 
savings  stamps  so  effectively  put  into 
operation  by  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin. 

The  splendid  success  of  this  work 
by  the  volunteer  efforts  of  the  news¬ 
paper  boys  must  commend  it  to  uni¬ 
versal  public  approval.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  you  not  only  approve  the 
plan,  but  are  offering  the  facilities  of 
your  department  to  insure  its  success¬ 
ful  promotion. 

Eight  Associations 
“We  are  confident  that  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  daily  newspapers  will 
proffer  their  services  in  making  this 
program  nationwide,  and  that  the 
newspaper  boys  of  other  communities 
will  volunteer  as  wholeheartedly  as 
Ae  newspaper  boys  of  Philadelphia 
for  this  pha^  of  national  defense.” 

The  letter  was  signed  by  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Walter  M.  Dear,  Howard  Davis, 
David  W.  Howe,  A.  V.  Miller  of  the 


American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation;  R.  B.  Cowan  and  M.  G. 
Sullivan  for  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association;  Linwood  I. 
Noyes  for  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation;  Frank  E.  Phillips  of  the 
New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Frank  B.  Hutchinson  for  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association;  James 
E.  Stiles  for  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association;  J.  L.  Stackhouse 
and  William  N.  Hardy  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion;  Adolph  Shelby  Ochs  for  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Secretary  Morgenthau  Thursday  ad¬ 
dressed  the  following  letter  to  ANPA 
President  Walter  M.  Dear: 

“Thanks  for  your  letter  of  Nov.  3. 

“I  am  very  pleased  to  learn  of  the 
meeting  held  in  New  York  on  last 
Friday,  Oct.  31,  when  representatives 
of  the  various  news  associations  went 
on  record  as  unanimously  recommend¬ 
ing  that  daily  newspapers  join  in  the 
plan  for  the  sale  of  defense  savings 
stamps  through  newsboys. 

“As  has  already  been  demonstrated 
this  is  not  only  a  most  effective  way 
to  sell  defense  savings  stamps  but 
evidently  it  also  constitutes  a  real 
service  to  newspaper  subscribers. 

“In  order  that  daily  newspapers  may 
have  their  own  representative  on  the 
Treasury  staff,  Mr.  H.  W.  Stodghill, 
business  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  has  been  appointed  our  spe¬ 
cial  advisor  in  connection  with  this 
activity. 

"Sarvic*  to  Nation" 

“By  the  adoption  of  this  plan  your 
association  through  its  members  and 
their  carrier  organizations  will  render 
a  great  and  permanent  service  to  the 
defense  savings  program  and  the 
nation.” 

The  boys  of  the  participating  news¬ 
papers  will  enroll  voluntarily  as  offi¬ 
cial  United  States  Defense  Agents  and 
sign  a  Treasury  Department  pledge  in 
cooperation  with  the  government  in 
the  sale  of  defense  savings  stamps. 

At  the  New  York  meeting,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
Sidney  Mahon,  attended  long  enough 
to  inform  the  group  that  the  Secretary 
was  so  enthusiastic  over  the  plan  he 


was  ready  to  go  to  almost  any  length 
to  assist  ffie  publishers’  groups  in  put¬ 
ting  the  program  across.  He  called 
the  Bulletin’s  plan  “the  most  effective 
promotion  of  any  we  have  yet  had.” 

Mr.  Stodghill,  who  is  also  chairman 
of  the  Newspaper  Boy  Committee  of 
the  ICMA,  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
Bulletin  plan  which  is  to  be  the  model 
for  the  nationwide  drive.  He  revealed 
that  more  than  a  million  ten-cent 
stamps  were  sold  in  seven  weeks  by 
the  carrier  boys  and  not  one  stamp 
had  been  lost,  returned  or  damaged. 
In  the  first  week  103,000  stamps  were 
sold.  This  figure  increased  progres¬ 
sively  until  172,000  stamps  were  sold 
in  the  seventh  week.  The  Bulletin 
boys  sold  one-third  of  all  stamps  sold 
in  Philadelphia  and  1%  of  all  those 
sold  in  the  country  in  that  period. 

Uncle  Sam  Needed  Them 

Mr.  Stodghill  reported  that  on  Sept. 
4  a  meeting  of  the  Bulletin’s  carriers 
was  held.  They  were  told  that  Uncle 
Sam  needed  their  help  in  selling  these 
stamps.  They  were  given  literature 
stating  “Uncle  Sam  wants  you  to  be¬ 
come  an  official  U.  S.  Defense  Agent.” 
It  contained  a  letter  from  Eugene  W. 
Sloan,  executive  director  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Savings  Staff,  telling  of  the  im¬ 
portant  part  these  boys  could  play  in 
the  national  defense  program. 

The  letter  stated  they  were  the  “first 
newspaper  boys  in  America  to  be 
offered  the  opportunity  and  entrusted 
with  the  authority  and  responsibility 
of  actually  selling  stamps  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.”  It  said  the  program  had  been 
worked  out  with  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment.  “This  is  the  first  time  that 
newspaper  boys  have  been  given  a 
real  chance  to  do  something  for  na¬ 
tional  defense  .  .  .  it’s  your  big  chance 
so  sign  the  enclosed  pledge  and  turn 
it  in  to  your  branch  captain  at  once.” 

The  pledge  signed  by  each  boy 
stated:  “I  hereby  pledge  allegiance 
to  my  Country  and  its  Flag  and  do  sol¬ 
emnly  promise  to  serve  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  as  an  official  U.  S.  Defense 
Agent  for  the  sale  of  Defense  Savings 
Stamps. 

“I  promise  that  I  will  not  only  ex¬ 
plain  the  advantage  of  saving  through 
Defense  Savings  Stamps  and  Bonds  to 
my  customers,  neighbors  and  friends. 


PARADE  STARTS  TO  PRINT  ADVERTISING 

THE  NEW  Marshall  Field  newspaper  supplement.  Parade,  launched  last 
summer,  has  started  to  print  advertising.  First  advertiser  was  the  Du- 
Barry  Success  School,  which  used  a  one-column  ad  in  the  Nov.  9  issue.  The 
Nov.  16  Parade  will  carry  its  first  full-page  copy,  a  two-color  ad  for  Double¬ 
day  Doran’s  Literary  Guild  of  America.  Editor  &  Publisher  was  toJd  by 
George  B.  Sadler,  Parade’s  vice-president  and  advertising  director,  who 
formerly  was  advertising  director  of  Life  and  Time,  that  the  supplement  will 
start  using  four-color  printing  shortly  after  Jan.  1.  No  rates  for  advertising 
have  been  established  yet,  he  said.  Circulation  is  now  947,000  in  10  Saturday 
and  Sunday  papers,  according  to  Mr.  Sadler,  and  Marshall  Field’s  new  Chicago 
paper  will  be  the  eleventh. 


but  that  I  will  also  offer  to  sell  and  to 
deliver  to  their  homes  as  many  De¬ 
fense  Savings  Stamps  in  10c  denom¬ 
inations  as  they  may  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase  each  week. 

Sign  Valunteer  Pledge 
“I  further  promise  that  I  will  set 
an  example  for  the  others  in  my  neigh¬ 
borhood  by  purchasing  or  earning  De¬ 
fense  Savings  Stamps  myself. 

“I  offer  my  service  with  no  thought 
of  reward  or  remuneration  for  myself 
but  in  the  spirit  of  patriotic  devotion 
to  my  Country  in  this  time  of  national 
emergency.” 

The  carriers  were  given  literature 
for  their  subscribers  and  large  buttons 
in  red,  white  and  blue  designating 
them  as  Official  U.  S.  Defense  Agent 
for  Defense  Stamps  Sales. 

Mr.  Stodghill  explained  there  was 
little  extra  work  required  of  the  boys 
in  selling  stamps.  It  is  a  one  day  oper¬ 
ation.  The  boys  when  collecting  for 
the  week  on  Saturday  take  their  or¬ 
ders  for  stamps  for  the  following 
week,  deliver  their  present  week’s 
order  and  collect  for  them,  cash  on 
the  line.  The  Bulletin  supplied  its  boys 
with  stamp  albums  which  hold  187 
stamps  and  when  full  will  buy  a  $25 
defense  bond. 

There  is  no  cash  award  for  the  car¬ 
rier  boys.  However,  for  the  first  187 
stamps  he  sells  which  represents  a  $25 
bond,  he  receives  a  merit  pin.  To 
these  are  attached  gold  and  silver 
bars  representing  additional  sales  of 
bonds.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign 
each  boy  is  to  receive  a  merit  award 
on  parchment  paper  stating  that  he 
has  sold  so  many  stamps  as  a  volun¬ 
teer  official  U.  S.  Defense  agent. 

Treasury  to  Supply  Material 
The  Treasury  Department  is  to  sup¬ 
ply  newspapers  with  the  materials 
necessary  to  conduct  the  sales  cam¬ 
paign. 

A  half  million  pledges,  buttons, 
pins,  merit  awards  will  be  provided 
along  with  five  million  stamp  albums 
and  the  necessary  literature.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  mats  will  be  provided  so 
that  newspapers  can  explain  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  their  readers  in  their  own 
columns,  rather  than  distribute  sepa¬ 
rate  literature.  The  Treasury  depart¬ 
ment  has  taken  bids  on  this  material, 
priorities  have  been  obtained,  the  road 
has  been  cleared  and  it  is  expected 
the  material  will  be  ready  in  two 
weeks. 

Mr.  Stodghill  reported  that  only  one 
extra  person  was  necessary  to  handle 
bookkeeping  on  the  stamp  sales  in  the 
Bulletin  office.  In  smaller  papers  he 
doubted  if  anyone  extra  would  be  re¬ 
quired  as  the  boys  and  branch 
managers  do  most  of  the  work 
themselves. 

At  the  New  York  meeting  a  motion 
of  appreciation  was  adopted  express¬ 
ing  the  gratitude  of  the  newspaper 
groups  to  the  Bulletin  and  Mr.  Stodg¬ 
hill  for  making  this  plan  available  to 
them. 

First  association  to  get  moving  on 
the  plan  was  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  which 
called  a  meeting  of  its  publishers  and 
circulation  managers  for  Nov.  10  to 
discuss  the  plan  and  get  it  underway 
in  as  many  newspapers  as  possible  as 
soon  as  possible. 

This  will  be  the  first  of  many  meet¬ 
ings  of  its  kind  which  will  be  called 
throughout  the  country. 
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NLRB  Examiner 
Asks  Contempt 
Charges  Be  Made 

Recommends  Action  Against 

President  Attorney  of 
Birmingham  Post  Union 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Nov.  6 — Recom¬ 
mendation  that  Fred  Rucker,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Alabama  Newspaper  Em¬ 
ployes.  Inc.,  and  Richard  Hale  Brown, 
attorney  for  the  organization,  be 
prosecuted  on  federal  contempt 
charges  was  made  yesterday  by  Ex¬ 
aminer  James  C.  Batten  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  at  the 
hearing  on  the  Birmingham  Post 
guild  strike.  This  recommendation 
was  made  when  Rucker  and  Brown 
refused  to  produce  a  list  of  financial 
contributors  to  the  organization 
which  was  formed  shortly  after  a 
newspaper  guild  strike  closed  the 
Birmingham  Post  on  Sept.  6.  The 
guild  charges  the  organization  is 
company  dominated.  Rucker  and 
Brown  offered  to  submit  the  list  of 
contributors  for  private  inspection  by 
the  examiner,  but  desired  that  the 
names  not  be  exposed  in  court  as 
“certain  contributors  are  merchants 
and  will  be  subject  to  boycott.” 

Rucker  testified  that  neither  the 
Post  nor  any  of  its  officials  were  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  fund.  Attorneys  for 
the  Post  joined  the  government  in 
seeking  to  have  a  list  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  made  public  and  asserted 
it  would  show  the  newspaper  gave 
no  financial  support  to  Alabama 
Newspaper  Employes.  Attorney  Alex¬ 
ander  W.  Wilson  for  the  labor  board 
indicated  that  he  would  file  charges 
in  Federal  court  against  Rucker  and 
Brown  unless  they  produced  the 
records  as  ordered  by  the  examiner. 

The  hearing  opened  Monday  and 
is  expected  to  last  10  days. 

First  witnesses  introduced  were 
John  W.  Frierson,  president  of  the 
Post  and  James  E.  Mills,  editor. 

Other  witnesses  were  Ed  Wood,  paid 
organizer  for  the  guild.  James  Ship- 
ley,  a  former  Post  reporter;  William 
Bennett,  staff  photographer,  and 
Charles  Dennis,  an  official  of  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  Typographical  Union. 

City  Editor  E.  D.  McCluskey  on  the 
stand  Thursday  admitted  telling  Bar¬ 
clay  Dillon,  reporter,  to  tell  Organizer 
Woods  for  the  guild  to  stay  out  of  the 
office  during  office  hours  and  to  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  leaders  in  the  guild  as 
communists.  On  further  questioning 
he  said  he  was  a  member  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Guild  while  an  assistant  city 
editor  there.  He  said  his  acting  as 
temporary  chairman  at  the  organizing 
of  an  independent  employe  group  was 
at  the  insistence  of  several  employes 
but  that  he  had  nothing  further  to  do 
with  the  organization. 

CHASE  &  SANBORN 

Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  announces 
the  appointment  of  Kenyon  and  Eck- 
hardt  to  handle  the  Chase  and  San¬ 
born  Coffee  advertising.  Plans  for 
1942  will  be  announced  shortly.  The 
account,  best  known  for  its  Charlie 
McCarthy  radio  show,  was  formerly 
handled  by  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 
In  1940  the  advertising  budget  for  the 
coffee  totaled  more  than  $1,000,000, 
roughly  $438,000  of  this  going  to  radio 
and  $250,500  to  newspapiers. 

DROPS  EDITION 

The  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express 
has  dropp>ed  its  Late  Financial  Edition 
as  an  economy  measure.  With  the 
financial  edition  out  of  the  way,  city 
staff  will  report  an  hour  earlier  in  the 
morning. 


INK  COMMITTEE 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  31 — Forma¬ 
tion  of  a  printing  ink  subcommittee 
of  the  protective  and  technical  coat¬ 
ings  defense  industry  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  announced  by  the 
Office  of  Production  Management. 
The  17-member  group  will  be  called 
to  Washington  to  consider  problems 
within  its  field. 

■ 

Retail  Linage 
Hardest  Hit 
In  Australia 

Has  Been  Cut  About  50% 
Due  to  Newsprint  Shortage 
.  .  .  National  Ads  Off  71/2% 

Retail  advertising  in  the  large  met¬ 
ropolitan  dailies  in  Australia  has  been 
cut  approximately  50%  because  of  the 
newsprint  shortage.  National  adver¬ 
tising,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  off 
7*^%,  according  to  Samuel  B.  Dobbs, 
head  of  the  Australian  office  of  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Co.  Mr.  Dobbs  returned 
recently  from  Australia. 

Newsprint  is  being  rationed  at  55% 
of  a  newspaper’s  normal  demand,  Mr. 
Dobbs  repwrted.  Advertising  rates, 
however,  have  i.ncreased  from  15  to 
25%,. 

The  retail  trade  hcis  been  hardest 
hit  by  the  newsprint  shortage  because 
it  was  the  largest  buyer  of  newspaper 
space.  Mr.  Dobbs  said  that  the  big 
retail  stores  in  Australia  had  been 
buying  so  much  newspapjer  space  be- 
for  the  war  that  the  merchants  felt 
that  any  ad  less  than  a  full  page  could 
not  pull.  Now  that  the  stores  are 
forced  to  use  small  space  they  are 
finding  that  small  ads  are  also  effec¬ 
tive.  The  retail  business,  according 
to  Mr.  Dobbs,  is  up  some  15  to  20%. 

Cyt  to  1 5  Pages 

Some  of  the  large  papers  have  been 
forced  to  cut  from  40  to  15  pages.  Mr. 
Dobbs  said.  Many  have  eliminated 
editorial  features  and  decreased  their 
column  widths  to  make  room  for  more 
advertising.  Circulation  is  up. 

Ads  can  no  longer  be  scheduled  for 
a  particular  day,  but  only  for  "the 
week  ending.”  Papers  with  the  high¬ 
est  classified  linage  are  holding  this 
business,  whereas  those  with  second¬ 
ary  classified  sections  are  discontinu¬ 
ing  them  in  favor  of  national  copy. 

Newspapers  have  more  business 
than  they  can  handle  and  much  of 
the  advertising  that  doesn’t  get  into 
the  papers  goes  to  radio  stations. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

No\.  10 — PNPA,  emergency 
meeting  of  daily  newspaper 
publishers  and  circulation  man¬ 
agers.  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Har¬ 
risburg.  Pa. 

•Nov.  1 1 — Awarding  of  Maria 
Moors  Cabot  prizes,  dinner. 
Starlight  Roof,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York. 

■Nov.  12-16 — Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
26th  national  convention,  Roose¬ 
velt  Hotel  New  Orleans. 

Nov.  12 — Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  annual  closed 
meeting.  The  Homestead,  Hot 
Springs,  Va. 

Nov.  1.3-13  —  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  and  Four 
A’s,  joint  meeting.  The  Home¬ 
stead,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

Nov,  1.3-13— Texas  Elditorial 
Assn.,  30th  annual  meeting, 
Beaumont. 


Time  rates  on  radio  have  been  fixed 
by  the  government. 

Magazine  advertising  has  dwindled. 
The  government  through  the  price 
commissioner  allowed  magazines  to 
increase  their  rates. 

Mr.  Dobbs  estimated  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  spent  approximately 
$759,000  in  promotion  and  advertising 
in  all  media  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  He  explained  that  all  government 
advertising,  regardless  of  from  what 
department,  is  cleared  through  the 
War  Effort  Board.  This  Board  then 
distributes  the  advertising  through  the 
eight  major  agencies  that  are  handling 
government  accounts.  Each  agency 
handles  all  the  government  advertis¬ 
ing  for  a  particular  medium.  One 
agency  handles  all  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  another  all  government  radio 
programs.  The  Australian  office  of 
J.  Walter  Thompson  handles  the  gov¬ 
ernment  advertising  and  promotion  in 
motion  pictures. 

Agencies 'get  the  usual  commissions 
on  government  accounts  but  these 
commissions  are  pooled  together  and 
at  the  end  of  every  three  months  each 
agency  figures  out  the  time  spent  on 
government  advertising.  On  the  basis 
of  these  calculations  the  pooled  com¬ 
missions  are  then  divided  among  the 
agencies. 

Mr.  Dobbs  said  this  system  had 
worked  very  well  and  that  although 
Australia  politically  had  been  “a 
house  divided  against  itself.”  politics 
had  not  entered  into  the  placing  of 
government  advertising. 

He  said  newspapers  gave  the  gov- 
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ernment  a  special  preferential  rate  q; 
advertising  because  of  the  huge  voj. 
ume  of  space  bought.  Most  papei^ 
however,  would  prefer  not  to  canj 
the  government  advertising  since  thq 
could  get  better  rates  for  natiom; 
commercial  copy. 

Mr.  Dobbs  said  that  all  oversea 
news  was  censored  before  it  reachej 
the  newspaper  offices  and  added  tiiQ( 
was  a  complete  blackout  of  ship  net; 
of  every  type  of  vessel. 

The  government  allowed  for  adv*. 
tising  costs  in  setting  price  ceilii^ 
although  the  advertising  of  the  aij 
motive,  tire,  oil,  tobacco  and  liqt^ 
industries  had  been  reduced  to  a  li*. 
ited  amount  of  institutional  coj^ 
Cigarettes  are  rationed  and  liquors 
scarce. 

Mr.  Dobbs  reported  that  in  Nove». 
ber  the  Australia  Newspaper  PubliA. 
ers  Assn,  would  launch  a  campaign  it 
100  papers,  emphasizing  the  impor- 
tance  of  a  free  press  and  urging  the 
country  to  further  unite  its  war  eflorti 
■ 

Materials  Shortage 
Affects  Television 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  3— Handi¬ 
capped  by  years  of  technical  difficul- 
ties  and  lack  of  public  interest,  te^ 
vision  probably  is  destined  for  an¬ 
other  setback  by  reason  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  materials  shortage,  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce  has  warned. 

Public  transmissions  have  been  on 
the  air  for  three  years,  on  an  experi¬ 
mental  basis,  but  without  a  unifora 
standard  whereby  all  television  pro¬ 
grams  could  be  received  on  all  tel^ 
vision  receivers.  Such  standards  were 
adopted  last  spring  and  the  FedHal 
Communications  Commission  set  July 
1.  as  the  date  for  actual  introduction. 
Prior  to  that  time,  however,  the  raw 
materials  situation  became  so  acute 
with  certain  essential  materials  vir-- 
tually  unobtainable,  that  production 
was  halted. 

Some  sets  produced  under  the  econ¬ 
omy  program  have  been  found  to  have 
shortcomings,  but  the  Department  of 
Commerce  reports  a  degree  of  success 
in  developing  substitutes. 

■ 

Newspaper  Institute 
Held  at  Cornell 
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Nearly  ICO  weekly  publishers  of 
New  York  State  attended  the  Cornell 
University  annual  Newspaper  Institute 
or  Editors’  Short  Course  at  Ithaca 
recently  in  the  State  College  of  Agri 
culture.  Problems  of  shop  as  well  as 
the  stand  of  the  weekly  press  in  these 
days  of  national  defense  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  speakers  and  open  fonm. 
led  by  Prof.  Bristow  Adarns. 

The  climax  of  the  meeting  was  the 
address  by  Percy  Winner,  head  of  the 
Rome  Bureau  of  the  INS,  whose  re 
marks  on  “Inside  Italy”  after  his  sever 
years  in  that  country,  gave  the  editois 
background  material. 

One  session  was  featured  by  * 
exhibit  from  the  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union  and  explanation  of 
Me  Show  You,”  by  William  T.  Koes-* 
ter;  “Some  Oddities  in  Newspapen. 
by  Harry  Mullen,  editor,  Souther 
Tier  News,  Addison,  who  displayed  t| 
exhibit  of  foreign  newspapers. 

Charles  L.  Ryder,  editor,  CobbW 
kill  Times,  and  president  of  the  Nf»| 
York  Press  Association,  presided 
the  annual  dinner.  L.  F.  Livingstons 
the  E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  Co,  tifl 
of  “A  New  World  Through  Chemisti! 

The  last  day’s  program  opened 
a  breakfast  for  members  of  Sm 
Delta  Chi,  Hart  I.  Seeley,  War« 
Sun,  presiding.  L.  Parker  LiWI 
president.  Newspaper  Appraisal  Ori 
P'-ration,  New  York  City,  disciM 
“What’s  It  Worth?”,  with  an  anaM 
of  how  newspaper  value  is  arrivedC 
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aging  editor,  and  John  Dienhart,  city 
editor,  are  busily  engaged  in  organiz¬ 
ing  a  news  and  editorial  staff  on  the 
“home  front.”  The  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  is  virtually  completed  with  Tur¬ 
ner  Catledge,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Times,  as  chief  correspondent 
with  a  roving  assignment,  and  Bas- 
com  Tinunons,  chief  of  the  Washington 
Bureau,  including  Cecil  B.  Dickson, 
formerly  INS;  Thomas  F.  Reynolds, 
United  Press  White  House  reporter; 
and  Ann  Cottrell,  formerly  of  News¬ 
week,  who  will  write  feature  stories. 

The  following  appointments  have 
been  made  to  the  editorial  staff: 

Michael  Morrison,  formerly  of  the 
Boston  Transcript,  rewrite;  Delos 
Avery,  .  formerly  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  &  Examiner,  rewrite;  John 
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"Happy  Days  Are  Here  Again"  seems  to  be  the  theme  song  of  Marshall  Field's  new  Chicago  morning  newspaper  smiling  depart- 
gMnt  heads  as  they  gather  for  their  first  conference  with  Publisher  Silliman  Evans,  seated  at  desk.  Left  to  right,  standing:  John 
W,  Dienhart,  city  editor;  Jack  Stenbuck,  circulation  manager;  George  A.  DeWitt,  managing  editor;  Wallace  Brooks,  advertising 
Jirector;  Rex  Smith,  editor;  Ward  Mayborn,  assistant  to  publisher;  Thomas  McNicholas,  secretary  to  publisher;  Frank  W.  Taylor, 
Hsistant  to  publisher;  Hirman  Schuster  (next  to  Mr.  Evans),  local  advertising  manager;  John  Schmid,  circulation  advisor;  and 

John  Padulo,  comptroller. 

newspapers  and  more  recently  with  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  as  has  been  chosen  news  editor, 
classified  advertising  manager,  and  Edward  Doherty,  former  Chicago 
Jack  C.  Gafford,  for  the  past  five  years  and  New  York  newspaper  writer  and 
a  member  of  the  advertising  sales  more  recently  a  staff  writer  for  Liberty 
staff  of  Advertising  Age,  as  national  magazine,  has  been  signed  as  an  edi- 
advertising  manager.  torial  writer.  He  is  a  brother  of  James 

Jack  Stenbuck,  circulation  manager,  Doherty,  Tribune  reporter, 
arrived  from  the  Boston  American,  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Frenkel  as 
Record  and  Sunday  Advertiser,  this  classified  manager  brings  to  that  post 
week  to  take  active  charge  of  the  new  ®  man  with  20  years  experience.  A 
paper’s  circulation  department.  He  native  of  Texas,  “Tex  ’  Frenkel  be- 
announced  the  following  appoint-  newspaper  work  as  carrier  for 

uients:  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  He  later 

I.  L.  Glasky,  formerly  of  the  Chicago  ^as  classified  manager  of  the  San 
Evening  American  and  Chicago  Times,  Antonio  Express  and  Evening  News 
city  circulator;  J.  E.  McGrain,  for-  for  years.  He  joined  the  Hearst 
merly  of  the  Milwaukee  News-Sen-  organization  as  classified  manager  of 
tinel,  home  delivery  manager;  J.  D.  the  San  Anttmio  Light  in  1923.  He 
Geller,  formerly  of  the  old  Wisconsin  continued  with  Hearst  newspap^s 
News  and  more  recently  associated  until  last  year  when  he  joined  the 
with  Mr.  Stenbuck  in  Boston,  subur-  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  save  for 
ban  circulation;  and  I.  A.  Lees,  for-  ^  short  period  with  the  St.  Louis  Star. 
merly  of  Milwaukee,  Detroit  and  Bos-  De  is  a  charter  member  of  the  News- 
ton  Hearst  newspapers,  country  cir-  paper  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
culator.  Association. 

Working  with  Mr.  Stenbuck  in  an  M*"-  Gafford,  who  will  assume  his 
advisory  capacity  is  John  M.  Schmid,  duties  at  national  advertising 

retired  from  the  Chicago  Daily  News  rnanager,  Nov.  12,  started  newspaper 
liOiTiG  dolivGry  dcpdrlrnGnt.  work  3S  3  cl3SsifiGd  s3l6sni3Ti.  dc 

Howard  Denby,  formerly  with  the  sold  car  card  advertising  before 

Chicago  Daily  News  and  more  re-  joining  Advertising  Age  five  years  ago. 
cently  manager  of  Esquire  Feature  Meanwhile,  Frank  Taylor,  former 
Syndicate,  has  been  named  feature  managing  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
editor  of  the  paper.  Times  and  assistant  to  Mr.  Evans,  Rex 

William  Haggard,  formerly  picture  Smith,  editor,  George  DeWitt,  man- 
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To  Move  Into  Chicago 
Daily  News  Building 
Next  Week 

Chicago,  Nov.  4— Chicago’s  new 
morning  newspaper,  scheduled  to 
make  its  bow  under  the  Marshall  Field 
banner  next  month,  will  sell  for  two 
cents  daily,  it  was  announced  here 
today  by  Silliman  Evans,  publisher, 
thus  meeting  the  competition  of  its 
morning  competitor,  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une.  A  Sunday  edition  is  also  planned 
and  will  sell  for  five  cents  a  copy. 

From  an  advertising  standpoint,  the 
new  paper’s  local  advertising  rate 
structure  is  based  on  a  sliding  scale, 
ranging  from  40  to  21  cents  a  line, 
according  to  volume.  National  adver¬ 
tisers  will  pay  40  cents  a  line.  A  30- 
day  cancellation  clause  is  to  be  in- 
duded  in  the  local  advertising  rate 
card  and  a  60-day  cancellation  clause 
is  provided  in  the  national  advertising 
rate  set-up. 

Circulation  Indefinite 

No  indication  was  given  by  Mr. 

Evans  as  to  the  amount  of  circulation 
the  new  paper  expects  to  offer  adver¬ 
tisers  at  the  start.  “We  expect  to  up 
the  rates  on  a  reasonable  basis  as 
circulation  increases,”  he  said. 

Ernest  K.  Lindley,  well  known 
Washington  correspondent  and  col¬ 
umnist,  will  be  political  columnist  for  today.  ’The  board  has  authority  to  prohibit  transactions  and  advertising  that 
the  paper.  A  former  Rhodes  scholar  Jo  no  comply  with  its  consumer  credit  order.  Officials  said  it  was  possible 
and  member  of  the  old  New  York  prices  stabilization  order  in  general  eventually  might  lead  to  conferences 
World  staff,  Mr.  Lindley  later  be-  with  companies  advertising  their  products  to  see  that  in  the  program  of  fitting 
rame  Washington  correspondent  of  Canadian  supplies  to  the  demand  for  them  there  was  cooperaion  between  all 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Re-  parties  concerned.  In  this  event,  advertising  campaigns  might  be  designed 
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NBC  and  CBS  Seek 
Injunctions  to 
Halt  FCC  Rulings 


Suits  Seek  to  Stop  Whole¬ 
sale  Cancellation  Nov.  15 
Of  Affiliate  Contracts 


The  broadcasting  industry  this  week 
anxiously  awaited  the  outcome  of  a 
hearing  scheduled  Nov.  7  in  New 
York  for  injunctions  to  prevent  the 
FCC  from  putting  into  effect  on  Nov. 
15  the  new  rules  and  regulations  which 
the  Government  contends  are  de¬ 
signed  to  end  “monopoly”  trends  in 
practices  of  U.  S.  radio  chains. 

Both  NBC  and  CBS  made  an 
eleventh-hour  effort  to  block  the 
FCC’s  effort  to  enforce  wholesale  can¬ 
cellation  of  station  affiliate  contracts 
Nov.  15  by  filing  separate  equity  suits 
against  the  Government  in  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York,  Oct.  30. 

As  Editor  &  FhJBUSHER  went  to  press 
Nov.  6,  it  was  likely  that  either  a 
stipulation  would  be  signed  between 
the  Government  and  NBC  and  CBS 
in  lieu  of  a  restraining  order,  or  that, 
as  usual,  a  temporary  injunction 
would  be  granted  imtil  a  government 
motion  to  dismiss  the  suits  could  be 
heard  with  the  NBC-CBS  actions. 


MBS  Sides  with  Government 

MBS  will  be  on  the  Government’s 
side  in  the  litigation.  The  Mutual 
chain  endorsed  the  revised  chain - 
monopoly  regulations,  when  they  were 
issued  by  FCC  earlier  this  year,  as 
beneficial  to  the  industry,  the  public 
and  the  advertiser.  MBS  has  main¬ 
tained  that  no  upheaval  in  the  indus¬ 
try  will  result,  as  contended  by  NBC 
and  CBS.  Through  its  chief  counsel, 
Louis  G.  Caldwell,  Mutual  has  served 
notice  that  it  intends  to  intervene,  as  a 
friend  of  the  Government,  in  the 
equity  actions  brought  by  NBC  and 
CBS. 

The  hearing,  which  is  expected  to 
determine  whether  motions  for  tem¬ 
porary  restraining  orders  and  pre- 
luninary  injunctions  wilf  be  granted, 
may  be  postponed  until  next  week 
because  it  would  require  several 
days.  Decision  is  expected  by  Nov. 
15,  effective  date  of  the  FCC  orders. 
The  pleas  for  temporary  relief  were 
accompanied  by  equity  complaints 
seeking  permanent  injunctions  against 
enforcement  of  the  regulations. 

Because  Mathias  F.  Correa,  U.  S. 
District  Attorney  in  New  York,  was 
chief  assistant  to  John  T.  Cahill,  NBC 
counsel  in  this  action,  when  Cahill 
was  U.  S.  Attorney,  and  so  disquali¬ 
fied  himself,  Correa  asked  that  a  spe¬ 
cial  Federal  attorney  be  specially 
designated  by  the  court  to  represent 
the  Government  in  the  suits. 

The  way  to  bring  the  matter  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  been  prepared  by  the 
broadcasters’  demand  that  it  be  heard 
originally  by  a  statutory  court  of 
three  judges,  whose  decision  may  be 
appealed  directly  to  the  high  court. 

NBC  Stations  Join  in  Suit 


The  NBC  suit,  which  named  the 
FCC  as  a  defendant,  included  as 
plaintiffs  the  Woodmen  of  the  World 
Life  Insurance  Society,  operating 
WOW,  Omaha,  an  NBC  Red  Network 
outlet,  and  the  Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone  Manufacturing  Co.,  oper¬ 
ating  WHAM,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  an 
NBC-Blue  outlet. 

The  FCC  order  sought  to  broaden 
the  field  of  competition  among  the 
networks  by  making  it  possible  for 
individual  stations  to  select  their 
programs  from  among  those  originat¬ 
ing  with  all  the  networks,  instead  of 


affiliating  themselves  exclusively  with 
any  one. 

The  broadcasters,  however,  pictured 
such  a  situation  as  conducive  to  chaos, 
and  the  possible  loss  of  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  the  radio  industry 
as  it  exists  under  present  practices. 

Niles  Trammell,  president  of  NBC, 
said  the  court  action  was  a  final  effort 
to  “avoid  the  death-knell  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  American  system  of  broadcasting.” 

William  S.  Paley,  CBS  president, 
sought  in  an  affidavit  to  illustrate  the 
importance  of  network  broadcasting 
to  investors.  He  said  Columbia  is 
owned  by  more  than  8,000  stock¬ 
holders,  and  has  assets  of  more  than 
$22,000,000,  of  which  total  $18,000,000 
is  devoted  to  network  broadcasting. 
Only  seven  of  the  123  American  sta¬ 
tions  in  CBS  are  owned  by  the  corpo¬ 
ration,  one  more  is  operated  by  lease, 
but  the  115  others  are  independently 
owned  affiliates  which  would  be 
affected  by  the  FCC  order. 

The  FCC  has  filed  for  appearance 
in  the  CBS  suit,  in  which  it  was  not 
named  a  party. 

NBC  estimated  that  it  would  lose 
more  than  $1,000,000  a  year  in  reve¬ 
nues  if  the  rules  disrupt^  NBC  busi¬ 
ness.  The  separate  affidavits  of  WOW 
and  WHAM  set  forth  that  each  would 
suffer  a  loss  of  $100,000  a  year  or 
more  if  relief  is  not  afforded. 

FCC  Jorisdiction  CholUnqed 
The  two  networks  also  challenged 
the  FCC’s  jurisdiction  to  issue  regu¬ 
lations,  sharply  questioning  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  exercise  of  power  and 
claiming  that  irreparable  injury  and 
a  “descending  spiral”  of  developments 
would  seriously  tmdermine  the  entire 
broadcasting  industry. 

NBC,  forced  to  meet  the  indefi¬ 
nitely  postponed  FCC  ban  against 
dual  network  ownership  and  multiple 
ownership  of  stations  in  the  same 
market,  as  well  as  the  time  option, 
exclusivity  and  other  regulations, 
told  the  court  that  it  was  faced  with 
stupendous  losses  in  revenue  and  that 
its  affiliated  stations  were  likewise 
confronted  with  substantial  injury. 
NBC  opposed  all  of  the  regulations, 
including  those  indefinitely  postponed 
by  the  FCC  under  its  revised  regu¬ 
lations  of  Oct.  H. 

^  CBS  argued  that  immediate  injunc¬ 
tive  relief  is  necessary  to  protect  its 
business  from  disruption.  Mr.  Paley’s 
affidavit  declared  the  result  of  the 
order  will  be  to  encourage  “fly-by- 
night  operations  on  a  get-rich-quick 
basis  and  to  prejudice  the  permanent 
and  stable  network  system  which  now 
obtains.” 

Both  networks’  complaints  pointed 
out  that  substantial  numbers  of  their 
affiliates  already  had  served  notice 
on  them  of  cancellation  of  affiliation 
contracts  to  conform  with  the  FCC 
regulations,  as  of  Nov.  15.  The  FCC 
rules  frustrate  efforts  to  renew  or 
extend  existing  contracts,  it  was 
stated,  because  of  the  Commission’s 
annoimced  intention  of  taking  puni¬ 
tive  action  against  stations  which  do 
not  conform  with  the  new  require¬ 
ments. 

NBC,  in  its  main  complaint,  said 
existing  advertising  contracts  exceed 
$22,000,000,  aside  from  contracts  with 
artists  and  production  personnel. 

Suits  Follow  AutbTrust  Throat 

The  suits  were  filed  a  day  after  a 
conference  of  representatives  of  NBC, 
CBS,  MBS  and  the  FCC  with  Assist¬ 
ant  Attorney  General  Thurman 
Arnold,  relating  to  possible  institu¬ 
tion  of  anti-trust  actions  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  against  the  net¬ 
works. 

It  is  understood  that  Holmes  Bald¬ 
ridge,  chief  of  the  litigation  of  the 
Anti-Trust  Division,  and  Victor  O. 
Waters,  special  assistant  to  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  in  charge  of  radio  mat¬ 


ters,  already  have  been  assigned  to 

the  case  and  wUl  handle  the  Gov-  OpeeCQ 

ernment’s  answer  to  the  NBC  and  i  ■ 

cBSsuiu.  Will  Explain 

NBC’s  complaints  were  filed  by  ^ 

John  T.  Cahill,  New  York  chief  coun-  Pi^^A  PlrTTT 

sel  for  the  network  in  the  chain-  IT  XUll 

monopoly  proceedings,  John  B.  Daw-  Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  6-Hw 

effect  of  pending  price  control  legidi. 
and  Thomas  H.  Middlet^,  New  ^rk,  business  of  newspaper  Mk 

counsel  for  Stromberg-Carlson.  CBS  including  advertising  rHk 

tKrriiicTK  fniTn^r  .Tuners  .Tnnn  .1.  .«i  »  .«  «  ■  -  ® 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov. 


filed  through  former  Judge  John  J.  ^e  described  by  Leon  Hendeni 
Bums,  Its  head  counsel.  Administrator  of  the  Office  of^ 

-  I  O  •*  Administration,  at  the  ANA-AAAs 

r  OlimtarV  OUlt  convention  at  Hot  Springs,  Nov.  IJ, 

*  Several  possible  results  of  the  «. 

AtAwwrin  AC  actment  of  such  a  bill  were  discus 

It?  Ut?lC?IIIilIlt?:>  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Editak 

■  TT  O*,— Association  Advisory  Council  in  ct 

y  ag6-rlOUr  OtatUS  cago,  m.,  last  month,  by  Linwood  1 

,  ,  ,  ,  Noyes,  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Globe,  vich 

The  owner  and  employes  of  the  president  of  NEA. 


Voluntary  Suit 
Pre-determines 
Wage-Hour  Status 


Burlington  (Kan.)  Republican  recent-  The  measure  reported  by  the  Hog* 
ly  took  a  novel  step  to  avoid  the  un-  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  dif 
certainty  of  a  wage-hour  investigation  fg^s  in  some  important  particufe 
and  Its  possible  after-effects.  A  from  the  draft  available  when 


and  Its  possible  after-effects.  A  from  the  draft  available  when^ 
friendly  law  suit  in  the  Coffey  county  Noyes  spoke  and  which  was  used  br 
district  court  resulted  in  a  judgment  him  as  the  basis  of  his  address.  Mk 
for  a  nominal  sum  for  each  of  the  important  of  the  changes  worked  on 
employes  as  previously  agreed  upon  i^  committee  was  the  rejection  of  j 
between  John  Redmond,  editor  and  revocable  license,  operation  of  whidi, 
owner,  and  the  10  employes.  it  contended,  might  end  the  boi. 

All  employes  agreed  Aat  they  had  ness  life  of  an  enterprise  is  a  penab 
been  paid  in  full  for  all  time  and  over-  fgj.  departing  from  price  ceilingi 
time  under  the  wage-hour  law,  and  ■  „ 

that  nothing  was  due  them.  The  em-  „ 

ployer,  while  contending  that  he  was  -  s  speech  to  ^  Hk 

not  engag^  in  interstate  commerce  in  ^^ings  convention  is  expected  to  be 


any  way  and  therefore  should  not  be  official  interpretation  of  tbe 


placed  under  the  law's  restrictions,  ad-  Adimnutration  s  pricmg  policy  insofi: 
mitted  that  an  investigation  might  affects  newspapers  and  advertis- 

find  that  his  books  were  not  kept  in  . 

sufficient  detail  to  meet  the  law’s  re-  ^  expected  to  say  that  ceilings 

quirements.  ^  placed  on  all  materials  used  in 

Court  Cot*  production  of  a  newspaper,  me 


He  is  expected  to  say  that  ceilii® 
will  be  placed  on  all  materials  used  in 
the  production  of  a  newspaper,  me 


The  plaintiffs  alleged  in  court  that  on  sub^ription  prices  Whether  ad- 

the  defendant  was  engaged  in  the  pro-  *®*ng  os  o  e  su  jec  i 
j  .•  f  *<-  j  »  ■  •  *  *  *  ceilmg,  on  the  basis  of  the  House  nL 

duction  of  goods  in  interstate  com-  .  u-  u 

_  •  u-  j  -1  j  IS  an  open  question  which  now  seens 

merce  in  his  daily  newspaper  and  iiifu  j  *  ii. 

.  ,  •  1  1  i  1  •  likely  to  be  answered  negatively.  It 

commercial  printing  plant:  that  plain-  .  r  a:  •  n  •  ?  j  T.i 

..fl.  ^  i  tu  jt  j*  has  been  unofficially  pomted  out  tk 

tiffs  were  employea  by  defendant;  j  •  ..  j-. 

that  they  did  not  have  accurate  rec-  ^dvertismg  is  not  a  commodity,  nor  s 
,  /  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  it  a  service  within  the  meaning  of  the 

ords  showing  hoims  worked  and  ^Ul  which  contemplates  coverage  i 
amo^ts  paid  but  that^e  defendent  ^^^es”  along  the  lines  of  th 

did  have  such  records.  They  asked  the  Census  definition  of  th: 

court  to  ascertain  the  amount  due  each  ^  ^  ..  *1.  j  u 


tciui  uic  oiiiuuiil  uuc  cavil  U 

f  J  J  •  J.,  i  group.  Covered  in  the  reported  oL 

of  them,  if  any,  and  render  judgment  ”  ^  j. 

r  v’  i  i  _  ii.  -iu  11  are  services  in  connection  with  Be 


for  such  amount,  together  with  attor-  ,  J  i  t#  iu  i  i  j 

nev’s  fees  and  coste  ^  commodity.  If  the  legal  dir,. 

■The  defendant  fited  a  general  denial,  Office  of  Price  Administn- 

except  that  he  admitted  that  he  was  tion  agrees  with  the  curbstone 
the  owner  of  the  DaUy  Republican.  of  non-legal  executives,  adve- 

that  he  also  conducted  a  commercial  tismg  will  not  be  clarified  as  a  serm 
printing  business  and  admitted  that  connection  with  the  sale  of  a  «»• 

the  plaintiffs  were  in  his  employ.  He  ,  i  i.  .  •  i 

snecmcallv  denied  that  he  was  en-  ^^her  speakers  at  the  joint  convo- 

^00/1  In  Inforclata  nnmmeri'O  bill  William  L.  Batt,  dilKB 

gaged  m  mterstate  commerce,  but  ,  .  .  ,  i 

joined  the  plaintiffs  in  asking  the  ^  materials  dwision  of  0PM;  Jane 

court  to  determine  if  any  amount  was  W.  Young  J  Walter  Thompson^ 

due  plaintiffs  from  any  cause,  and  if  P^^y: 

so,  how  much.  He  alleged  also  that  if  Co.,  and  C.  C.  Conway,  Conti««i 

he  had  violated  any  of  the  provisions  Can  Company.  ^ 

of  the  Fair  Labor  Standard  Act  of  •  m  .i 

1938  it  was  not  wilful  or  intentional,  villa  injDUXlG  vIZGrS 

The  court  approved  an  agreement  «20,500  III  PriZGS 
between  the  parties  and  entered  judg-  aaa  a  AAca^aa 

ment  accordingly,  and  found  further  Chicago,  Nov.  3 — The  Chicago  Tr* 
that  the  defendant  had  not  wilfully  vne  today  carried  two  announcera® 
violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  Sec-  concerning  contests,  totalling  $2(L» 
tion  15  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  in  prizes.  One  contest  is  spoi«“ 
Act  of  1938.  The  defendant  immedi-  by  the  Tribune’s  radio  station,  w 
ately  gave  his  ch'eck  to  the  court  clerk  seeking  an  American  operetta, 
for  the  amount  of  the  judgment,  costs  other  is  a  Tribune  state  capital  pm 
and  attorneys’  fees.  zle  picture  contest  with  $10,000  m  a) 


zle  picture  contest  with  $10,000  in 


Immediately  following 


court  prizes. 


hearing,  the  Daily  Republican  adopted  The  announcement  of  the  com 
the  “prepayment  plan”  provided  for  tion  in  the  $10,500  Great  Amei 
in  the  act,  in  the  belief  that  it  will  Operetta  contest  was  made  by_ 
help  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  the  R.  R.  McCormick,  president  of  W 
small  dailies.  Under  the  wage-hour  and  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Tn 
law  one  employe  cannot  work  for  an-  une,  in  a  broadcast  over  WGN  ^ 
other  to  permit  him  to  get  off,  but  Saturday  night.  In  addition  to  W 
under  its  prepayment  plan  the  extra  in  prizes  for  composers  and  writ! 
time  stored  up  can  be  drawn  upon  for  there  will  be  $2,500  in  prizes  for  1 
the  extra  time  the  other  man  works,  general  public,  in  a  separate  cont 
thus  making  it  possible  for  men  to  get  to  select  the  best  of  the  three  tt 
off  as  they  did  before  the  Fair  Labor  ranking  American  operettas,  and 
Standards  Act  applied.  give  a  title  to  the  winner. 


give  a  title  to  the  winner. 


CARTOONISTS  PAY  THEIR  RESPECTS  TO  lOHN  L.  LEWIS  AND  LABOR  LEADERS 


THE  TWO-PART  EMERGENCY 


NEAR  THE  BURSTING  POINT 
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■('.  II.  Syki's  ill  Philadclflfia  Etciiimj  Ledger. 


•Web  Brown  in  .tkroii  Beacon  Journal. 


•Hugh  Hutton  in  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


terday  and  expressed  its  willingness  A  notice  posted  in  front  of  build- 
to  meet  as  proposed.  But  their  em-  ing  Thursday  said:  "To  the  public 
ployes  meeting  in  Philadelphia  at  8  and  employes  of  the  Chester  Times. 
P.  M.  yesterday  reaffirmed  their  strike  .  .  .  We  are  temporarily  suspending 
vote  of  which  notice  was  sent  to  the  publication  to  avoid  violence  incident 
Chester  Times  representatives  about  to  the  strike.  All  employes  who  de- 
1  P.  M.”  sire  to  get  their  money  may  apply  at 

The  Times,  an  evening  paper,  with  once  or  wait  till  the  regular  pay  day." 
a  circulation  of  approximately  25,000,  ■ 

had  notified  its  readers  a  week  before  GuUd  Strike  SuSPends 
that  publication  of  the  newspaper  .  T\  *1 

may  be  suspended  because  of  guild  AilCJUippCI  L/CIlly 
demands  for  a  closed  or  union  shop.  The  Pittsburgh  Newspaper  Guild 
Additional  policemen  were  called  Nov.  5  called  a  strike  against  the 
into  service  when  the  strike  started.  Aliquippa  (Pa.)  Gazette  after  the 
Four  pickets  were  arrested  Wednes-  management  had  rejected  demands 
According  to  figures  revealed  by  day  when  police  said  they  interfered  for  a  five-day  week  and  a  guild  shop, 
union  spokesmen,  the  guild  has  33  "^hh  non-strikers  attempting  to  en-  Previously,  E.  J.  Tilton,  president  and 
members  among  the  company’s  117  plant.  publisher  of  the  Gazette,  told  Editor 

employes.  Approximately  half  of  Those  arrested  were  William  J.  &  Publisher,  the  management  had  ac- 

these  are  in  the  editorial  room,  where  Burk,  sports  editor  of  the  Chester  cepted  three  points  of  the  guild  s  five- 
tbe  Times  unit  was  first  organized  Times  and  picket  captain;  Samson  point  demand. 

and  the  guild  given  recognition  for  Berry,  Jr.,  a  reporter  for  the  Phil-  The  Gazette  suspended  publication 
that  department  in  an  informal  elec-  adelphia  Record,  and  Richard  Shade  Nov.  6  after  a  picket  line  had  been 
tkm  held  several  months  ago.  and  Philip  Blade,  both  members  of  thrown  around  the  plant  and  mechani- 

Clotcd  Shop  Demand  the  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  cal  department  employes,  who  are  not 

Edhor  &  Publisher  learned  that  the  Shipbuilding  Worker^  CIO,  which  memWrs  of  the  guild  had  been 
union  or  closed  shop  demands  on  the  volunteer  pickets  to  aid  the  warned  by  local  CIO  officials  not  to 

Dart  of  the  Build  were  amone  the  attempt  to  cross  the  picket  line. 

controverSal  assets  of  subs^uent  They  were  arraigned  on  charges  of  Mr.  Tilton  said  he  shut  down  the 

negotiations  on  which  no  settlement  disorderly  conduct  and  released  on  plant  to  avoid  any  trouble, 
could  be  reached  before  the  strike  their  own  recognizance  for  a  further  Thirty-six  employes  of  the  Gazette 
was  called.  The  guild  also  seeks  rec-  hearing  Nov.  15.  Burk  later  obtained  have  been  affected  by  the  shut-down, 
ognition  for  the  advertising  and  busi-  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  E.  Wallace  The  management  had  offered  during 
ness  departments  of  the  paper.  Chadwick,  secretary  and  attorney  for  negotiations  with  the  guild  to  give 

Charles  R.  Long,  editor  and  pub-  the  Times,  charging  him  with  assault  two  weeks  vacation  with  pay,  sever- 

lisher  of  the  Times,  declared  Wednes-  and  battery.  Chadwick  waived  a  ance  pay  up  to  15  weeks,  and  a  week- 
•iay  that  the  paper  was  published  hearing  and  was  held  in  $200  bail.  ly  wage  increase  to  12  employes, 

•hiring  the  first  two  days  of  the  strike 
liut  delivery  was  held  up  because 
A  F.  of  L.  truck  drivers  would  not 
cross  the  picket  line.  However,  copies 
of  the  paper  were  sold  over  the 
counter. 

The  strike  was  called  for  6  A.  M. 

Qection  Day  despite  a  last  minute 
appeal  for  a  peaceful  settlement  made 
to  both  parties  by  James  F.  Dewey, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Medi¬ 
ation  and  a  resident  of  Chester.  He 
had  asked  that  both  management  and 
the  guild  meet  with  him  Nov.  8  when 
the  Federal  Department  of  Labor 
would  endeavor  to  mediate  the  dis¬ 
pute. 

In  a  formal  statement  issued  on 
Tuesday,  Mr.  Long  said: 

“The  Chester  Times  management 
received  this  notice  about  noon  yes- 


Guild  Strike 
Suspends 
Chester  Times 


Josephus  Daniels 
Won't  Return  to 
Newspaper  Work 
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Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Nov.  3 — Josephus 
Daniels,  returning  to  his  home  in 
Raleigh  after  turning  over  to  the 
President  his 
resignation  as 
Ambassador  t  o 
Mexico,  found 
the  newspaper 
men  waiting  at 
the  train. 

‘‘Well.  I’m  glad 
to  see  you  get 
back  to  the  old 
job  with  us,” 
was  the  greeting 
from  J.  L.  Horne, 

Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Rocky  Mount 
(N.  C.)  Evening 
Telegram. 

‘‘Are  you  going  to  run  for  the  United 

States  Senate?”  several  reporters 

asked. 

The  veteran  newspaper  publisher 
and  editor  answered  both  greetings 
at  the  same  time: 

“I  don’t  even  think  about  politics; 
all  the  work  I’m  thinking  about  is  my 
new  book.  As  to  the  paper,  my  sons 
have  done  such  a  good  job,  I  intend 
to  see  that  they  continue  to  run  the 
News  and  Observer.” 

Writing  Third  Volume 

Mr.  Daniels  said  that  he  plans  to 
devote  attention  right  now  to  the  third 
volume  of  his  memoirs.  Already  pub¬ 
lished  are  ‘‘Tar  Heel  Editor”  and 
‘‘Editor  in  Politics.”  The  next  volume 
will  be  “the  Woodrow  Wilson  Era.” 
The  fourth  will  deal  with  Mexico  and 
will  be  titled,  ‘‘The  New  Deal  and  the 
Good  Neighbor  Policy.” 

When  he  was  appointed  Ambassador 
to  Mexico  in  1933,  Mr.  Daniels  retired 
as  editor  of  the  News  and  Observer. 
Jonathan  Daniels,  then  associate  edi¬ 
tor  has  served  as  editor  ever  since. 
Two  other  sons  are  engaged  in  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  paper.  Josephus,  Jr.,  is 
business  manager,  and  Frank  A.  is 
treasurer. 


Josephus  Daniels 
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U.  S.  ACTS  TO  AVERT  STRIKE  ON  NEWS  WIRES 

THE  THREAT  of  a  strike  by  15,000  workers  in  the  Long  Lines  division  of 
A.  T.  &  T.  on  Nov.  14,  which  would  cripple  all  teletypes  used  by  news¬ 
papers  and  also  transmission  of  photos  by  wire,  hung  upon  a  conference  in 
New  York  Friday,  Nov.  7,  among  union  representatives,  the  A.  T.  &  T.  and 
a  panel  sent  from  Washington  by  the  Government  labor  conciliation  service 
in  an  attempt  to  settle  the  dispute.  The  Federation  of  Long  Lines  Telephone 
V/orkers  voted  to  strike  and  on  Nov.  3  the  walkout  was  set  for  Nov.  14. 
Henry  Mayer,  the  union’s  counsel,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  on  Thursday  that 
the  walkout  would  oocur  unless  the  Federal  mediators  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  parties  together  Friday  and  certified  the  dispute  to  the  National  Defense 
Mediation  Board.  Besides  news  transmission,  such  a  strike  would  tie  up 
completely  all  long-distance  wires.  Army  and  Navy  Communication  sys¬ 
tems,  nationwide  radio  hookups,  and  ship-to-shore  communications,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mayer.  The  A.  T.  &  T.  said  it  had  met  the  union’s  demands  for  wage 
increases  in  12  areas  immediately,  and  in  five  others  by  April  1,  but  the  union 
insists  upon  increases  in  all  areas  immediately.  Increases  ranging  from  9% 
to  40%  agreed  upon  bring  total  increases  to  $2,000,000  annually,  A.  T.  &  T.  said. 
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Knott  Draws 
Novel  "25  Years 
Ago"  Panel 

Into  the  comparatively  sedate  pages 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 
there  has  burst  a  cartoon  bombshell — 
Karl  Knott  s  “Twenty-Five  Years  Ago 


Sample  of  Karl  Knott's  "Twenty-five  Years 
A90  Today"  panel. 

Today”  panel  which  demonstrates 
vividly  that  nothing — not  even  his¬ 
tory — is  sacred  to  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion. 

Knott,  blond,  personable  24-year- 
old  son  of  John  Knott,  the  News’  na¬ 
tionally-known  editorial  page  artist, 
grew  up  with  a  drawing  pencil  in  his 
hand;  but  there’s  a  possibility  that  had 
his  father  foreseen  the  future,  steps 
might  have  been  taken  to  turn  his 
talents  to  some  other  line — perhaps 
conducting  a  jitterbug  jazz  band. 
Karl  himself  admits  the  panel  is  on 
the  "whacky”  side;  but  the  readers 
seem  to  like  it. 

Only  One  Complaint 

In  fact,  only  one  complaint  about 
Knott’s  irreverent  treatment  of  his 
subjects  has  been  received  since  the 
panel  began  making  a  six-day-a-week 
appearance  a  year  ago.  This  was 
from  a  Filipino  who  felt  that  the  shad¬ 
ing  on  his  face  had  been  too  heavy. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  persons  who 
have  been  caricatured  have  expressed 
their  appreciation. 

The  technique  of  creating  these  bits 
of  nonsense  is  simple:  Knott  looks 
over  a  copy  of  the  News  for  the  date 
tc  be  memorialized,  until  he  has  found 
three  or  four  items  which  tickle  his 
funnybone.  He  then  sits  down  to  the 
drawing  board  and  with  drawing  pen 
and  copy  pencil,  sketches  on  coquille 
paper  the  ideas  inspired  by  the  news 
items.  As  he  works,  new  and  usually 
irrelevant  gags  occur  to  him;  he  puts 
these  in  too.  The  finished  product 
bears  a  resemblance  to  the  doodlings 
of  a  maniac. 

Knott  makes  a  liberal  use  of  run¬ 
ning  gags.  One  of  his  favorite  char¬ 
acters  is  a  villanous  non-entity  named 
“Cecil  Clackett”  who  specializes  in 
picayune  mischief.  Pet  phrases  such 
as  “how  you  do  go  on  ’  are  constantly 
repeated  in  the  style  first  successfully 
employed  by  the  late  “Tad”  Dorgan. 
Local  references  are  frequent  and  it’s 
an  obscure  member  of  the  News  staff 
indeed  who  has  not  found  himself  the 
butt  of  an  intimate  wisecrack. 
Whether  the  readers  can  understand 
these  obscurities  makes  no  difference 
to  Knott,  and  apparently  the  readers 


Daily’s  Unique  Card 
Shows  Ad  Cost 


THE  Glendale  (Cal.)  News-Press 

might  call  their  new  advertising 
contract  a  self-calculating  rate  card, 
but  instead  they  refer  to  it  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  development  plan. 

It’s  the  last  word  in  convenience 
for  the  merchant  advertiser,  telling 
him  not  only  what  the  rates  are,  but 
exactly  what  his  costs  will  be  for  the 
amount  of  space  he  uses  in  the  News- 
Press,  and  how  much  more  it  will  be 
if  his  ad  is  picked  up  for  the  shopper. 

This  is  all  done  merely  by  turning 
a  dial  attached  to  the  card,  over  which 
is  a  partial  mask  with  six  window 
slits  in  it.  These  are  labeled  “inches 
per  month,”  “rate  per  inch,”  “total  cost 
News-Press,”  “shopper  pick-up  rate,” 
“extra  cost  shopper,”  and  “grand  total 
combined.” 

First  entry  is  the  open  rate  of  $1.12, 
with  nothing  showing  in  the  other 
windows  except  the  shopper  pick-up 
rate  of  15  cents. 

If  the  merchant  wants  to  use  80 
inches  a  month,  he  turns  the  card 
until  “80”  appears  in  the  first  window, 
and  by  reading  across  discovers  the 
inch  rate  is  88  cents,  total  News-Press 
cost  is  $70.40,  shopper  pick-up  is  15 
cents  an  inch,  extra  cost  of  shopper  is 
$12.00,  and  combined  News-Press  and 
shopper  cost,  $82.40. 

It  works  in  reverse  also.  That  is,  if 
the  merchant  has  a  certain  amount  of 
money  in  mind  to  spend,  he  can  learn 
at  a  glance  how  much  space  it  will 
buy,  either  in  the  newspaper  alone, 
or  in  the  combination  of  newspaper 
and  shopper.  The  shopper  is  not  sold 
by  itself. 

The  reverse  side  of  the  card  carries 
the  advertising  contract  in  duplicate, 
the  merchant’s  copy  being  printed  on 
the  card  itself,  and  the  newspaper's 
copy  pasted  over  it  so  it  can  be  filled 
out  in  duplicate.  Beside  the  contract 
is  a  permanent  table  showing  “How 


don’t  mind  occasional  bafflement.  One 
of  his  most  effective  tricks  is  to  intro¬ 
duce  complete  anachronisms  into  the 
depiction  of  a  1916  news  event — for 
example,  a  story  about  a  girl  swallow¬ 
ing  some  gasoline  will  show  Secretary 
Ickes  admonishing  her  not  to  waste 
the  precious  fuel. 

Not  All  Slapstick 

The  younger  Knott  does  not  deal 
entirely  in  slapstick  in  his  work,  how¬ 
ever.  Occasionally  he  eschews  levity 
to  deal  with  some  tragedy  of  25  years 
ago,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  paper 
he  does  yeoman  work  as  an  editorial 
cartoonist,  displaying  complete  mas¬ 
tery  of  his  medium. 

Months  ago  he  portrayed  his  father 
displaying  some  finished  art,  with  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  News  staff  com¬ 
menting:  “Jawn,  I  hope  none  of  your 
kids  are  cartoonists.”  In  the  margin 
Karl  inserted  the  note:  "They  aren’t!” 
■ 

Seek  Etymology 
Of  "Dust  Bowl" 

The  Dalhart  (Tex.)  Texan,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Ed  Bishop  and  edited  by 
Albert  Law,  has  offered  a  $50  reward 
for  information  leading  to  positive 
proof  of  authorship  of  the  term  “dust 
bowl”  as  applied  to  a  big  area  in  the 
Texas  Panhandle,  Oklahoma,  New 
Mexico,  Colorado  and  Kansas.  Editor 
Law  made  the  offer  while  a  guest  on 
“The  Exchange  Editor’  ’radio  program 
over  KGNC  in  Amarillo. 

The  Texan  has  offered  an  expense- 
paid  tour  of  the  former  dust  bowl  to 
the  person  who  coined  the  term — if 
the  person  can  be  found. 


Successful  Stores  Scientifically  Allot 
Advertising  to  Anticipated  Sales.” 

This  is  compiled  from  national  re¬ 
tail  surveys,  some  from  the  National 
Cash  Register  Co.  figures  and  some 
from  D.  R.  Sanche  Report  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Stores.  Twenty-nine  types  of 
stores  are  listed,  with  a  column  in  re¬ 
verse  type  showing  the  accepted  per¬ 
centage  their  advertising  should  bear 
to  sales,  and  additional  columns  work¬ 
ing  out  the  percentage  to  show  the 
actual  amount  of  money  the  merchant 
should  spend  for  advertising  if  his 
yearly  sales  are  $10,000,  $25,000,  on 
up  to  $500,000.  For  dry  goods  and  de¬ 
partment  stores,  the  figure  is  carried 
on  to  $3,000,000  annual  business. 

In  operation,  the  contract  is  signed 
by  the  merchant.  The  display  sales¬ 
man  takes  it  back  to  the  paper  for  the 
signature  of  advertising  director  and 
publisher,  and  the  paper’s  copy  is  de¬ 
tached. 

The  card  with  the  advertiser’s 
copy  is  then  returned  to  him.  Every 
time  he  refers  to  his  contract  in  the 
future,  he  finds  beside  it  the  table  of 
scientifically  estimated  appropriations 
to  remind  him  how  much  he  should 
spend  for  advertising  with  his  present 
volume  of  business,  or  to  suggest  how 
much  more  he  should  spend  to  build 
his  business  up  to  the  next  bracket. 

The  card  was  designed  by  Edward 
Davenport,  new  advertising  director 
of  the  News-Press,  during  the  summer 
when  he  was  doing  a  special  mer- 
chants-relation  job  for  the  newspaper. 
It  measures  8®'4xlli/2  inches  in  size, 
and  was  put  into  use  at  a  time  when 
rate  increases  averaging  went 

into  effect.  So  far  there  has  been  no 
difficulty  iri  securing  signatures  of 
merchants  to  the  new  contract  as 
rapidly  as  their  old  ones  expire,  Da- 
v'enport  says. 

Stops  Symphony  and 
Asks  Photog  to  Leave 

Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  British  sym¬ 
phonic  conductor,  inaugurated  his 
season  as  leader  of  the  Seattle  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  recently  by  stopping 
the  concert  to  eject  a  newspap>er  pho¬ 
tographer  who  had  “shot  ’  him  with 
an  infra-red  camera.  The  photog¬ 
rapher  is  Arthur  French  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 

The  newspaper  ran  the  picture  with 
a  news  story  headlined  “Beecham 
Heard  ‘Click’  and  Saw  Red  (Infra).” 

Sir  Thomas,  noted  for  his  fiery 
moods,  had  played  about  two  minutes 
of  his  second  number  Frederick 
Delius’  “The  Walk  to  the  Paradise 
Garden”  when  French  shot.  There 
was  no  flash  but  the  click  of  the 
shutter  was  heard  distinctly  for  at 
least  ten  rows  back.  Beecham  prompt¬ 
ly  stopped  the  orchestra,  whirled 
around. 

“You  can  go  home  now.  You  are 
an  insult  to  the  audience,”  he  cried 
at  French. 

The  Post-Intelligencer  in  its  story 
said  that  Photographer  French  “well 
aware  of  Sir  Thomas’  reputation,  was 
dubious  about  the  assignment,  but 
arrangements  were  made  with  the 
symphony  management  and  a  special 
seat  in  the  first  row  provided  for  the 
photographer.”  Richard  E.  Heys, 
dramatic  critic  of  the  Evening  Times 
wrote  that  “Sir  Thomas  is  a  bit  of  a 
ham  but  such  awfully  good  ham. 
What  other  conductor  would  halt — 
or  arrange  to  halt — his  orchestra  in  the 
middle  of  a  number  in  his  opening 


concert  to  turn  and  reprimand  a  presi 
photographer  in  the  front  row  and  ask 
him  to  leave  the  hall?’’ 

However,  French  and  Ruth  Allen 
McCreery,  executive  secretary  of  the 
orchestra,  were  agreed,  if  on  nothin* 
else,  that  Sir  Thomas  certainly  had 
not  “arranged”  the  incident. 

Mrs.  McCreery  said  that  French 
unfortunately  had  chosen  about  the 
quietest  moment  musically  in  the  en¬ 
tire  evening  to  shoot.  French  said  th* 
infra-red  assignment  had  been  decided 
upon  as  part  of  the  paper’s  tryout  of 
blackout  photography  for  possible  use 
in  war  time  similar  to  the  paper’s 
previously  reported  infra-red  shots 
during  Seattle’s  blackout. 

Mrs.  McCreery  said  that  a  week 
earlier  at  Sir  Thomas’  first  rehearsel 
she  had  asked  another  Post-Intelli- 
gencer  reporter,  Ken  Harris,  to  leave 
after  Sir  Thomas  objected  to  the  pho¬ 
tographer’s  attempts  to  film  him  can¬ 
didly  during  intermission. 

Convicteid  for  Using 
Flag  In  Advertising 

Guy  W.  Picking  and  his  wife,  Ida 
M.  Picking,  recently  were  convicted  in 
the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  of  the 
City  of  New  York  of  the  crime  of 
Desecrating  the  Flag  of  the  United 
States  by  using  it  in  advertising.  The 
Pickings  are  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  publishing  a  travel  directory 
in  which  they  list  (for  a  fee)  certain 
tourist  homes  which  they  recommend 
to  the  public.  The  white  four-door 
sedan,  which  they  use  for  business 
purposes,  was  painted  with  parts  of 
large  American  flags  in  blue,  white 
and  red  on  both  sides  of  the  car. 
Above  each  flag  was  the  slogan 
“Travel  America.”  Lettered  on  the 
hood  and  front  fenders  of  the  car  in 
proximity  to  the  flag  was  the  expres¬ 
sion  ‘‘Blue  List  Travel  Service,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,”  the  trade  style  under 
which  they  operate,  and  a  shield  con¬ 
taining  the  words  “Go  and  Stop  By 
Blue  List  Travel  Service.” 

The  Pickings  were  charged  with 
violating  Section  1425,  Subdivi^on 
16A  of  the  Penal  Law  of  the  State  d 
New  York. 

At  their  trial  the  defendents  con¬ 
tended  they  were  using  the  flag  for 
patriotic  purposes  and  not  to  adver¬ 
tise  their  tourist  home  travel  service, 
but  the  Court  made  it  clear  that  the 
sole  issue  before  it  was  whether  any 
advertisement  had  been  “attached 
appended,  affixed  or  annexed”  to  the 
Flag.  The  unanimous  decision  of 
Justices  Bernard  A.  Kozicke  and 
George  B.  DeLuca  and  Associate 
Justice  Leonard  McGee  before  whom 
the  case  was  tried  was  that  the  la* 
had  been  violated. 

HEADS  ILLINOIS  AP 

Peoria,  Ill.,  Nov.  6  —  Charles  B. 
Sapp,  Ottawa  (Ill.)  Republican  Tim« 
managing  editor,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Illinois  Associated  Press 
Association  here  yesterday  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  He  succeeds  E  E. 
Soules,  Peoria  Journal-Transcript.  0. 
L.  Anderson,  Joliet  Herald-News,  was 
chosen  vice  -  president.  The  grand 
prize  in  the  Illinois  AP  news  photo 
contest  was  awarded  to  Martin 
Coone,  Decatur  Herald  and  Review. 

U.  S.  NEWSCASTS  IN  B.  A. 

The  United  Press  announced  Nov.  5 
that  Radio  Belgrano,  Buenos  Air» 
largest  and  most  important  network  in 
Argentina,  has  signed  for  the  full  UP 
radio  news  service  beginning  Jan.  1 
after  months  of  experimentation  wito 
a  regular  schedule  of  newscasts  in  the 
North  American  pattern.  The  con¬ 
tract  marks  abandonment  of  depen¬ 
dence  by  the  chain  upon  Europe  s 
propagandized  news  sources. 
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Visiting  Newsmen 
From  Argentina 
Feted  in  New  York 

Journalism  'More  Dangerous' 
Proiession  in  S.  America. 
Tabor  da  SaYS...Lanus  Here 

Two  prominent  Buenos  Aires  jour¬ 
nalists.  members  of  the  Argentine 
legislative  delegation  investigating 
Xazi  activities  in  that  country,  were 
entertained  by  American  news  agen¬ 
cies  in  New  York  this  week  w-hen 
they  visited  the  city  as  guests  of  the 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Raul  Demonte  Taborda,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  Critica  and  now  a  member  of 
•Jie  Buenos  Aires  paper’s  board  of 
(iirectors.  is  head  of  the  so-called  Dies 
Comittee  of  Argentina.  The  delega¬ 
tion’s  second  journalist  member  is 
Don  Adolfo  Lanus,  chief  editorial 
writer  of  La  Prensa,  and  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Press  Circle  of  Buenos 
.kires. 

Eatwrtained  by  News  Agencies 

United  Press  executives  entertained 
Senors  Taborda  and  Lanus  Nov.  5  at 
a  luncheon  at  the  Cloud  Club,  in  the 
Chrysler  Building.  On  Nov.  10  Milo 
Thompson,  president  of  La  Prensa 
.itsociada.  will  be  host  to  the  journal¬ 
ists  at  an  informal  luncheon.  INS 
also  planned  to  entertain  the  visitors. 

Senor  Taborda,  son-in-law  of  the 
founder  and  sole  proprietor  of  Critica, 
Natalio  Botana,  who  died  three  months 
ago,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
•journalism  is  a  much  more  danger¬ 
ous  profession  in  South  America  than 
it  is  in  the  United  States.”  He  was 
exiled  from  Argentina  for  two  years 
I  because  he  wrote  an  article  critical  of 
'  the  Government  in  La  Vispera.  Now 
32,  he  has  been  a  journalist  since  he 
was  17  and  proudly  said  he  would  “be 
one  always,”  although  at  the  moment 
.his  chief  interest  is  the  investigation 
of  Nazi  activities. 

Critica,  largest  afternoon  paper  in 
South  America,  with  350,000  circula¬ 
tion,  is  the  nearest  approach  in  Latin 
America  to  a  U.  S.  metropolitan  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  format,  makeup  and 
news  treatment.  It  is  served  by  AP, 
UP  and  INS.  has  three  or  four  edi¬ 
tions,  and  is  profusely  illustrated. 
Critica  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Latin  America  in  using  more  pictures. 
During  Senor  Taborda’s  editorship 
he  ruled  against  group  pictures  show¬ 
ing  more  than  three  or  four  persons, 
whereas  the  general  practice  was  to 
use  groups  of  up  to  50.  Critica  uses 
now  about  50  cuts  a  day,  including 
thumbnail  portraits,  but  the  larger 
cuts  range  from  three  to  eight  col¬ 
umns. 

Taborda  Brings  Message  to  Press 

[  Dr.  Taborda  transmitted  through 
Editor  &  Publisher  a  message  to  the 
I'  American  press  from  the  Press  Circle 
I  (rf  Buenos  Aires  sent  by  the  organiza- 
'  tkm’s  present  president,  Miguel  A. 
Fnlle.  The  message  paid  tribute  to 
“Ihe  democratic  spirit,  the  progress, 
and  the  aggressiveness  of  the  press  of 
the  United  States.” 

Dr.  Taborda  declared  the  press  of 
the  Americas  “can  seldom  have  such 
a  great  opportunity  as  it  has  today  to 
fulfil  its  great  social  purpose.” 

“Events  have  already  fixed  our 
destiny,”  he  said,  “and  if  the  press  of 
j;  die  Americas  has  so  far  distinguished 
j  i^lf  as  a  bulwark  of  justice  and 
liberty,  then  today  it  must  exalt  and 
defend  democracy  and  fiercely  fight 
any  attempt  at  political  retrogression. 
It  will  thus  not  serve  our  continents 
fl  only  but  in  a  fundamental  manner  all 
’  of  humanity.  By  means  of  a  coordi- 
nated  effort  which  is  permitting  the 


EDITORS  IN  NATIONAL  FORUM 

Three  prominent  editors  of  American  daily  newspapers  who  expressed  their  views  on 
world  and  national  problems  in  a  forum  in  Toledo,  Oct.  29,  shown  with  Dr.  George 
Gallup,  founder  of  the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  who  acted  as  moderator. 
Seated,  left  to  right,  are  Dwight  Marvin,  editor  of  the  Troy  |N.  Y.)  Record;  Grove' 
Patterson,  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade;  Dr.  Gallup,  and  Tom  Walace,  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Times.  The  forum,  with  a  visual  audience  of  700,  was  broadcast  on  an  NBC 

network. 


peoples  of  the  New  World  to  know 
each  other  better  and  for  their  lead¬ 
ing  men  to  associate  more  closely,  the 
press  can  fulfil  with  greater  efficacy 
its  outstanding  mission.” 

The  U.P.  assigned  Leon  Kay,  for¬ 
mer  South  American  and  European 
correspondent  now  with  the  Washing¬ 
ton  staff,  to  accompany  the  Argentine 
delegation  on  a  tour  of  defense  indus¬ 
tries  and  to  act  as  interpreter  for  the 
Buenos  Aires  journalists. 

■  _ 

Newsman  Exposes 
Gambling  and 
Then  is  Arrested 

St.  Louis,  Nov.  1 — Star-Times  Re- 
rnrter  Paul  Ricks’  investigation  at 
his  paper’s  direction  of  the  h.andbook 
situation  in  downtown  St.  Louis  landed 
him  in  a  police  cell  and  later  in  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Court  this  week  when  he 
walked  in  a  building  where  police 
were  making  a  raid. 

Ricks  wrote  a  story  that  appeared 
Oct.  29  setting  out  how  he  had  with¬ 
out  difficulty  obtained  entrance  to  a 
betting  place — “ornately  furnished” — 
w'here  more  than  100  patrons  were 
risking  their  dollars  on  the  whims 
of  the  racing  fraternity. 

No  Identification 

On  the  same  day  that  the  story 
appeared  in  the  Star,  Ricks  was  sent 
back  to  the  scene  by  the  paper  to 
see  what  would  happen.  He  didn't 
have  long  to  wait.  Shortly  after  he 
had  learned  that  the  regular  hand¬ 
book  was  not  in  operation  that  day, 
he  went  to  the  basement  to  have  a 
look  there,  but  found  police  in  charge 
of  a  “hideaway”  handbook  which  had 
been  running  in  the  more  remote  lo¬ 
cation. 

Unable  to  convince  the  officers  he 
was  a  reporter — ^he  had  removed  his 
identification  papers  before  leaving 
his  office — Ricks  was  taken  in  a 
patrol  wagon  to  the  main  Police  Head¬ 
quarters  Building  downtown,  finally 
being  released  three  hours  later  on 
bond  to  face  a  charge  of  vagrancy. 
Five  other  customers  in  the  handbook 
and  two  clerks  were  arrested  at  the 
same  time. 

When  the  cases  were  called  before 
Judge  Joseph  B.  Catanzaro,  the  charge 
.against  the  reporter  was  dropped  by 
the  assistant  City  Counselor  who  acts 
as  court  prosecutor.  Reporter  Ricks 
thereupon  became  Witness  Ricks  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  story  the 
clerks  were  fined  $50  each  on  a  charge 
of  setting  up  and  keeping  a  handbook. 

Meanwhile,  the  Star-Times  ex¬ 


pressed  its  resentment  at  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  one  of  its  reporters  with  a 
lengthy  front  page  editorial  directed 
at  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Police 
Commissioners — a  board  in  St.  Louis 
with  dictatorial  powers  over  conduct 
of  the  department. 

Hinting  that  the  arrest  of  Ricks  was 
in  retaliation  for  his  original  story 
about  the  handbook,  the  editorial  said 
the  paper  "wants  to  know  whether 
the  practice  of  the  police  will  be  to 
annoy,  interfere  with  and  impede — 
under  whatever  color  of  legality  they 
can  find — the  employes  of  this  news¬ 
paper,  or  any  other  newspaper,  who 
as  part  of  their  duty  investigate  the 
operations  of  smokeshop  racketeers.” 

Other  reporters  at  police  head¬ 
quarters  frequently  have  pointed  out 
incidents  illustrating  what  they  'say 
is  at  the  least  unwillingness  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  press.  A  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  reporter,  for  example,  handling 
details  of  the  handbook  raid  in  which 
Ricks  was  arrested,  himself  was 
threatened  with  arrest  by  a  Sergeant 
for  showing  up  in  a  part  of  head¬ 
quarters  where  he  previously  had 
been  given  permission  to  be. 


U.  P.  CHANGES  ABROAD 

Transfer  of  Joseph  D.  Ravotto  from 
the  Madrid  bureau  of  United  Press 
to  Lisbon,  where  he  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  staff  of  Bureau  Manager 
Adolfo  V.  da  Rosa,  was  announced 
this  week  by  U.P.’s  New  York  head¬ 
quarters.  ^Iph  Forte,  formerly  of 
the  Zurich  bureau,  has  been  moved  to 
Madrid,  replacing  Ravotto.  Wallace 
Carroll,  United  Press  London  bureau 
manager,  who  for  several  weeks  has 
been  covering  developments  on  the 
Russian  front,  has  moved  from  the 
Soviet  capital  and  now  is  in  Iran. 

SUBPENA  EDITOR 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  6 — Sub- 
penas  have  been  issued  to  require  the 
appearance  of  George  T.  Eggleston, 
editor,  and  Douglas  M.  Stewart,  pub¬ 
lisher,  of  Scribner’s  Commentator,  be¬ 
fore  the  Special  Grand  Jury  investi¬ 
gating  propaganda  activities.  Gov¬ 
ernment  counsel  has  accused  the  pair 
of  obstructing  the  jury  by  means  of 
conversations  with  Bessie  Feagin,  the 
magazine’s  sales  and  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  after  she  had  been  a  witness  be¬ 
fore  the  Grand  Jury. 

ASKS  HIGHra  RATES 

Elk  City,  Okla,  Nov.  3 — A  subscrip¬ 
tion  increase  to  20  cents  a  week  or  80 
cents  a  month  has  been  announced  by 
Paul  R.  Wade,  publisher  of  the  Elk 
City  Daily  News. 


Miller  Calls  FCC 
Attack  on  Press 
A  "Poor  Case" 

Maintaining  that  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  has  made  out 
a  “poor  case”  against  newspaper  own¬ 
ership  of  radio  stations,  Neville  Miller, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
told  the  New  England  District  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  association  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Oct.  28,  that  the  commission’s 
attempt  to  show  that  newspapers  have 
sought  to  influence  the  editorial  pol¬ 
icy  of.  their  stations  had  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful. 

On  the  contrary,  he  stated,  it  has 
shown  that  stations  generally  have 
no  editorial  policy  and  have  been 
careful  to  present  all  sides  of  all 
issues. 

“I  think  the  commission  has  made  a 
poor  showing  in  the  newspaper  hear¬ 
ings,”  he  said.  “Most  witnesses  ended 
up  by  saying  that  newspaper-owned 
stations  were  pretty  well  run.  The 
newspaper  committee  has  handled  the 
case  exceedingly  well. 

Cites  Networks'  Suits 

“I  think  the  problem  is  whether  the 
commission  has  the  authority  to  make 
certain  rules  and  regulations  as  they 
propose.  I  think  they  realize  these 
rules  and  regulations  should  be  re¬ 
laxed  somewhat.  I  think  the  whole 
matter  will  be  headed  up  in  two  suits 
(planned  by  two  broadcasting  sys¬ 
tems  to  determine  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  make  and  enforce  the  proposed  reg¬ 
ulations).  I  think  the  network  offi¬ 
cials  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
any  deal  with  the  commission  would 
be  a  recognition  of  its  power  and  that 
within  six  months  the  commission 
could  say  it  didn’t  work,  but  we  have 
the  power  and  will  to  go  further. 

“I  think  the  best  chance  to  settle 
the  matter  is  in  hearings  before  Con¬ 
gress.  My^uess  is  that  the  lawsuits 
will  be  transferred  from  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  Congress,  which  can  lay  down 
definite  rules  and  regulations.  Then 
you  will  have  definite  rights  and  they 
can’t  be  changed.  But  if  the  com¬ 
mission  lays  down  rules,  it  has  the 
power  to  make  rules  and  it  will  have 
the  power  to  change  them.” 

More  than  60  persons,  representing 
the  55  commercial  radio  stations  in  the 
area,  attended  the  meeting. 


Arnold  Recognizes 
Power  of  Advertising 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  6— Mass 
production  and  distribution  of  stand¬ 
ardized  articles  during  the  last  20 
years  would  have  been  impiossible 
without  large  advertising  campaigns, 
Thurman  Arnold,  Assistant  U.  S.  At¬ 
torney  General  told  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Washington  today. 

Advertising,  he  continued,  has  no 
relation  to  monopoly  and  interferes 
with  a  free  economy  only  when  it 
interferes  with  the  freedom  of  other 
business. 

“Consumer  groups  do  not  always 
know  the  cost  of  advertising  and 
usually  think  it  is  much  higher  than 
it  is.  Even  the  cost  of  tobacco  adver¬ 
tising,  for  instance,  is  very  slight  al¬ 
though  the  general  public  might  not 
think  so,”  the  Department  of  Justice 
“Trust  Buster”  declared. 

Mr.  Arnold  assured  the  Club  his 
department  has  no  desire  to  censor 
advertising  and  that  few  of  its  cases 
are  concerned  in  any  way  with  the 
subject.  Editorial  criticism,  he  said, 
attributes  power  to  his  division  which 
it  does  not  possess. 
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Must  Protect 
Ad  Investment 

The  character  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  but  not  its  volume,  will  be 
changed  in  such  defense  boom  cen¬ 
ters  as  San  Diego,  according  to  an 
advertising  “clinic”  just  conducted  for 
the  San  Diego  Advertising  club  by 
Forrest  Raymond,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

In  exhaustive  interviews  with  16 
of  San  Diego’s  leading  advertisers, 
Raymond  learned  that  although  a 
population  increase  of  almost  100,000 
in  the  last  year  has  made  better  busi¬ 
ness  inevitable  for  long  established 
concerns,  the  concensus  of  advertising 
executives  was  that  “there  will  still 
be  plenty  of  competition  for  the  spen¬ 
der’s  dollar  and  we’ll  have  to  fight 
for  our  share.” 

“There  are  so  many  new  people  in 
San  Diego  who  don’t  know  one  store 
from  another  that  merchants  feel  they 
have  to  advertise  to  let  the  new¬ 
comers  realize  they’re  in  business.” 
Raymond  declared.  "I  imagine  that’s 
the  situation  in  most  defense  centers 
which  have  enjoyed  a  great  popula¬ 
tion  influx.” 

Promotional  price  technique  as  re¬ 
lated  to  advertising  is  on  the  way 
out,  the  advertisers  agreed.  More 
institutional  advertising,  and  copy 
pointed  toward  higher  income  groups 
will  come  into  their  own. 

“The  general  opinion  of  the  heavi¬ 
est  advertisers  was  that,  even  under 
the  extreme  conditions  of  a  ‘seller’s 
market,’  advertising  investments  run¬ 
ning  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  placed  in  recent  years  are 
worth  protecting,  "  Raymond  asserted. 
■ 

Admen  Win 
PNPA  Awards 

George  N.  Scheid.  Tarentum  (Pa.) 
Valley  Daily  News,  recently’  at  an  ad 
conference  in  Harrisburg  was  awarded 
a  certificate  of  merit  for  the  best  ad¬ 
vertising  idea  used  by  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  The  award  was 
“for  the  ‘Anniversary  Date’  idea  based 
on  finding  out  the  anniversary  date 
of  every  merchant  in  town  and  selling 
him  an  advertisement  each  year  on 
the  date  of  his  anniversary.” 

For  the  best  advertising  idea  which 
can  be  translated  into  linage  during 
the  remaining  months  of  1941  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  merit  went  to  J.  Floyd 
Kulms,  Greensburg  Tribune  and  Re¬ 
view,  for  the  ‘  Legion  Days”  idea  de¬ 
sign^  to  offset  linage  loss  due  to 
Armistice  Day  closing  the  stores. 

For  the  best  idea  for  developing 
small  accounts  a  certificate  of  merit 
went  to  John  F.  Wohlers,  Easton  Ex¬ 
press,  for  the  annual  ‘‘Instruction  Di¬ 
rector.” 

James  H.  Coogan,  Jr.,  Shenandoah 
Evening  Herald,  received  an  award 
for  the  best  results  story  showing 
linage  gained  as  result  of  copy  ser¬ 
vice  to  a  local  advertiser. 

For  the  best  display  of  clippings 
showing  result  -  getting  campaigns 
Fred  G.  Pearce  and  Richard 
Beeler,  Altoona  Mirror,  received  an 
award. 

Grand  prize  of  the  $25  U.  S.  Defense 
Bond  went  to  George  N.  Scheid. 

BROMO  TEST  COPY 

Emerson  Drug  Co.  of  Baltimore  is 
running  test  copy  on  the  small  size 
Bromo  Seltzer  package  in  newspapers 
in  Sacramento.  Harrisburg  and 
Erie,  Pa.  Ads  measure  170  and  300 
lines. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


FREDERICK  C.  BRUNS,  S.  Heagan 

Bayles  and  Herschel  V.  Williams 
have  been  elected  vice-presidents  of 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 

Inc.  Mr.  Bruns, 
prior  to  joining 
the  company  in 
1938  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive, 
was  associated 
with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Advertising 
Agency  for  20 
years.  During 
the  last  10  of 
these  he  was 
vice  -  president, 
director  and 
copy  chief.  Mr. 

Bayles  for  the  past  five  years  has 
been  assistant  director  of  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan’s  radio  department.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  was  formerly  on  the  radio  staffs 
of  Benton  &  Bowles  and  J.  Walter 
Thompson. 

James  W.  Young  has  resumed  active 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  as  senior  con¬ 
sultant,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York.  He  continues  as  a  member  of 
the  Business  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  Spe¬ 
cial  Assistant  to  the  Coordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs. 

Dunnie  Shewell,  for  the  past  seven 
years  with  Blackett  -  Sample  -  Hum- 
mert.  Inc.,  joined  Batten,  Barton. 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.’s  New  York 
office  this  week  as  a  member  of  the 
BBDO  Marketing  Department. 

Peggy  Harmon,  formerly  a  copy¬ 
writer  with  Benton  and  Bowles,  has 
joined  the  radio  copywriting  depart¬ 
ment  of  Compton  Advertising,  Inc. 

Frank  Owens  has  joined  the  media 
department  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc. 
Mr.  Owens,  who  goes  to  his  new  post 
from  the  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
will  assist  George  Kern,  the  agency’s 
radio  time  buyer. 

Fred  T.  Leighty  has  resigned  from 
the  Chicago  office  of  Sherman  K.  Ellis 
&  Co.,  to  become  associated  with 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  office. 

Richard  Fehr  has  joined  the  pub¬ 
licity  department  of  Benton  &  Bowles. 
Inc.  He  was  formerly  promotion 
manager  of  the  Billy  Rose  Enter¬ 
prises. 

Lynn  Baker  Co.  announces  that 
John  E.  Robertson  has  joined  their 
organization  as  an  account  execu¬ 
tive. 

Jerome  B.  Gray,  partner  in  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  advertising  firm  of  Gray  & 
Rogers,  has  been  appointed  chairman 
of  the  1942  United  (Charities  Campaign 
Public  Relations  Committee.  Serv¬ 
ing  with  Gray  as  associate  chairman 
will  be  Harry  A.  Batten,  president 
of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Herbert  S.  Lenz,  formerly  art  editor 
of  Look  Magazine,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Lord  &  Thomas  as  manager  of  the 
art  department. 

Harry  W.  Gordon,  director  of  the 
Argentine  offices  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  arrived  in  New 
York  this  week  where  he  will  spend 
some  time  visiting  clients  before  re¬ 
turning  to  South  America. 

Mouncey  Ferguson,  formerly  with 
Benton  &  Bowles,  has  joined  the  copy 
department  of  Sherman  K.  Ellis  & 
Company,  New  York. 


Sun  Oil  Back  With 
Newspaper  Ads 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  5 — The  Sun 
Oil  Company  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
interrupted  the  largest  newspaper 
campaign  in  its  history  when  Petrol¬ 
eum  Coordinator  Ickes  announced  an 
oil  shortage,  was  back  in  a  wide  list 
of  dailies  today  following  the  lifting 
of  the  government  rationing  plans  for 
gasoline. 

The  company.  Editor  &  Publisher 
learned,  is  back  with  its  promotion  of 
Nu-Blue  Sunoco  with  a  bang.  Fred¬ 
erick  S.  Cannan,  assistant  advertising 
manager,  said  that  the  full  list  of  325 
dailies  in  Sun  Oil's  marketing  area 
along  the  Elastern  Seaboard  and  as  far 
West  as  Michigan  is  being  used  in  the 
campaign.  The  ads,  which  run  from 
1,100  lines  to  7  columns  full,  broke 
this  week. 

“We  believe  we  are  the  first  of  the 
large  oil  companies  to  get  back  to 
newspaper  advertising  on  gasoline,” 
Mr.  (Hannan  stated.  “It  was  a  natural 
development  after  Ickes  announced 
that  the  oil  emergency  was  over.  We 
expect  to  run  other  ads  at  various 
intervals  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months.” 

Roche.  Williams  and  Cunnyngham. 
Philadelphia,  handles  Sun  Oil  adver¬ 
tising. 

Electric  Ads  Hit 
By  OPM  Order 

A  partial  “black-out.”  which  will 
extinguish  the  lights  on  theatre  mar¬ 
quees,  store  show  windows,  athletic 
fields  and  signs  used  for  decorative  or 
advertising  purposes,  in  seven  South¬ 
ern  states  where  a  serious  shortage  of 
water  menaces  the  supply  of  power 
needed  for  ^efense  industries,  was  or¬ 
dered  last  week  by  Donald  M.  Nelson, 
director  of  priorities  of  the  Office  of 
Production  Management. 

Shortly  after  the  order  was  issued  in 
Washington,  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  was  granted  the  first  exemp¬ 
tion,  permitting  it  to  continue  lighting 
an  American  flag  atop  its  building. 
The  flag  has  no  commercial  lettering. 

AD  "CORRECTION" 

Bendix  Aviation  Corp.  took  1000- 
line  space  in  17  dailies  and  three 
weeklies  this  week  in  areas  where  its 
plants  are  located  to  tell  the  public 
that  the  factory  at  Bendix,  N.  J.,  re¬ 
cently  taken  over  by  the  U.  S.  Army 
is  not  a  part  of  its  organization.  Un¬ 
der  the  headline  ‘‘correcting  a  wrong 
impression”  copy  says  that  “recently 
many  newspapers  have  been  carrying 
headlines  that  are  unintentionally 
misleading  such  as:  ‘Strike  Cripples 
Bendix  Factory.’  ‘President  Orders 
Bendix  Plant  Seized,’  and  ‘Army 
Takes  Over  Bendix  Plant’.”  The  ad 
further  points  out  that  not  one  of  the 
Bendix  plants  is  involved  in  any  strike 
or  other  difficulties  that  might  im¬ 
pair  their  defense  production.  The 
ads,  placed  through  Roche,  Williams 
&  Cunnyngham,  Chicago,  may  be  run 
in  six  other  newspapers  later  this 
week. 

■ 

OIL  BURNER  ADS 

The  Oil  Burner  Industry  Emer¬ 
gency  Committee  on  National  De¬ 
fense  is  sponsoring  ads  in  seven  east¬ 
ern  newspapers  to  announce  that, 
with  the  end  of  the  oil  shortage,  “now 
there’s  every  reason  to  heat  with  oil 
this  winter.”  The  schedule  calls  for 
two  insertions  of  1500  lines  each  and 
there  are  no  present  plans  to  extend 
the  campaign. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


NATIONAL  3  MINUTE  OATS  art 

being  advertised  in  three  and  four 
color  half-page  newspaper  ads,  both 
vertical  and  horizontal,  in  a  fall  and 
early  winter  campaign.  Initial  copy 
is  being  supported  by  a  series  of  ISO- 
line  black  and  white  ads  featuring  the 
six  important  reasons  for  using  Na¬ 
tional  3  Minute  Oats.  ^ 

The  London  office  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  has  been  appointed  by 
the  British  Ministry  of  Informatiok 
to  conduct  a  drive  to  recruit  women 
for  various  government  services. 

General  Mills,  Inc.,  is  using  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Arizona  newspapers  to  pro¬ 
mote  Cheeri-Oats,  its  new  cereal 
Blackett  -  Sample  -  Hummert  is  the 
agency  directing  the  campaign. 

Sherman  K.  Ellis  &  Co.,  Chicago,  is 
using  a  list  of  five  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  on  Pennsylvania  Salt  Mfg.  Co, 
Philadelphia. 

Wisconsin  newspapers  are  being 
used  by  Klau-Van  Pieterson-Dunl^ 
Associates,  Milwaukee  agency,  on 
Hormel’s  Chili  Con  Came,  a  product 
of  Geo.  a.  Hormel  &  Co.,  Austin,  Mina 

Falstaff  Brewing  Corp.,  St.  Louis, 
has  appointed  Blackett-Sample-Hum¬ 
mert,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago,  is  releasing 
black  and  white  comic  strip  advertis¬ 
ing  on  Folger’s  Coffee,  a  product  of 
J.  A.  Folger  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D'Arcy  Adv.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  is  re-  j 
leasing  an  extensive  schedule  to  news-  I 
papers  on  Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.,  St  j 
Louis. 

The  Irving  Savings  Bank,  New 
York,  announces  the  appointment  of 
the  Metropolitan  Advertising  Co.  to 
handle  an  advertising  campaign  using 
newspapers,  posters,  car  cards,  painted 
boards,  and  direct  mail. 

Croydon  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 
filed  a  suit  this  week  in  City  Court 
Manhattan,  to  recover  $3,000  from 
Revere  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.,  for  al¬ 
leged  breach  of  a  contract  entered  into 
by  the  parties  on  Oct.  14,  1940,  where¬ 
by  Croydon  was  to  be  defendant’s  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  for  one  year  on  a 
basis  of  15%  commission  on  the  money 
expended  by  defendant  for  advertising 
purposes  for  that  period.  Defendant 
denies  the  allegations  and  further 
avers  that  the  agreement  relied  upon 
by  plaintiff,  if  ever  there  was  such  an 
agreement,  is  invalid  because  it  should 
have  been  in  writing. 

H.  B.  Humphrey  Co.  of  Boston  has 
been  appointed  advertising  agency  for 
the  fisheries  division  (in  Boston)  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  Co. 

Block  Drug  Company,  Inc.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  announces  that  Raymtwd 
Spector  Co.,  Inc.,  which  hertofore  has 
been  directing  radio  advertising  activ¬ 
ities  for  Gold  Medal  Capsules,  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  entire  account,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1.  Gold  Medal  Capsules  is 
currently  using  152  radio  stations  and 
500  newspapers. 

Consumer  and  industrial  advertis¬ 
ing  on  Weldwood  plywood  and  other 
United  States  Plywood  Corp.  prod¬ 
ucts  is  now  being  handled  by  Mars- 
chalk  &  Pratt,  Inc. 

Carter-Thomson  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
has  been  appointed  to  direct  the  ad-  : 
vertising  of  the  National  Associatiok 
OF  Leather  Glove  Manufactursis 
Inc.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y,  Present  plans 
call  for  the  promotion  of  Glove  Sham¬ 
poo. 

(Additional  agency  items  on  page  26) 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Gol  Darn  Classified  Ad 
Drew  313  Replies 


By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 

“ADVERTISING  has  the  gol- 

darndest  way  of  paying  when 
you  run  the  right  copy!” 

So  says  Ray  O.  Mithun  of  Campbell- 
Mithun,  Inc.,  Minneapolis  Advertising 
Agency,  who  spends  many  an  hour 
preaching  the  advantages  of  self-in¬ 
terest  copy. 

Iheip  wanted— women 

GIRLS.  NO  XlDDINCi.  hart's  a  dlngtr  of 
a  Job  (or  you.  Our  (amity  baa  Uitm 
boys  but  thay’ra  good  kids  and  you'll 
Itam  to  lovo  tbem  as  wo  have.  Our  pay 
la  what  you'd  call  azecllent.  And  at  tbo 
•nd  o(  tho  month  you'll  bo  way  abaad 
o(  tho  dapartmant  atoro  dark  on  bar 
wlary.  Tou  gat  a  prlvata  room  In  a 
Counirr  Club  homo.  And  In  addition, 
wt'll  giva  you  movla  paaaaa  (or  you  and 
a  (rltnd  onoa  or  twlca  a  weak.  Not  bad, 
huh?  Frankly,  wa  think  It'a  one  o(  tha 
beat  household  Joba  In  this  enUro  aac- 
tion.  Tou  call  up  and  hava  a  vlalt 
with  tha  Mrs.,  anyway.  WAInut  6106. 

Tha  last  girl  wa  had  atayad  (our  yaara, 
but  marriace  got  her,  gol  dam  It.  That 
speaks  wsli  doesn't  It? 
diRL,  22  to  32.  nsat,  bsalthy,  depeodabls, 

("r  2nd  work,  reterences  required.  Either 
(utl  time  or  Bible  student  (or  board  Sf 

And  so  naturally  when  he  ran  the 
sbove  want  ad  in  the  Minneapolis 
Morning  Tribune  and  Star-Journal,  it 
was  loaded  with  the  same. 

The  results:  313  replies,  and 
more  coming  in  one  week  after 
the  ad  appeared!  (The  Mithun 
phone  was  left  off  the  hook  for 
four  hours  the  second  evening!) 

Nine  long  distance  phone  calls! 

One  wire  from  a  mother  250 
miles  away,  imploring  that  no  deal 
be  closed  until  daughter  could 
arrive  on  the  scene! 

Thirty-five  interviews  arranged, 
one  maid  hired.  Four  more  placed 
with  friends. 

“And  all  this  in  a  town  where  ‘you 
can’t  get  a  maid.’  says  Mr.  Mithun. 
“Moral  proved; 

“Hire  an  expert,  gol  darnit, 
when  you  want  advertising  to 
pay!” 

We  hope  every  classified  manager 
who  reads  this  column  will  paste  Mr. 
Mithun’s  ad  in  a  prominent  place 
where  it  can  be  studied  by  the  staff, 
for  it  is  a  prime  example  of  what 
classified  chiefs  have  been  preaching 
for  years — “Write  colorful  copy,  don’t 
•kimp  on  words!” 

Naturally,  Mr.  Mithun  is  an  expert 
advertising  writer,  and  he  didn’t  have 
to  count  his  pennies,  as  most  classified 
advertisers  do,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  much  drab  copy  is  appearing 
placed  by  advertisers  who  could  af¬ 
ford  livelier  material.  We  are  aware, 
too,  that  many  of  these  advertisers  in¬ 
sist  on  writing  their  own  copy,  and 
are  quite  touchy  regarding  sugges¬ 
tions. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Mithun’s  ad 
remains  an  outstanding  example 
of  how  to  write  to  get  quick  re¬ 
sults,  and  as  such  is  worthy  of 
close  study. 

FUNERAL  HOME  PAGES 

IN  THE  OCT.  25  issue  this  column 
printed  a  double-truck  advertise¬ 
ment  placed  in  St.  Louis  Globe-Dem¬ 
ocrat  by  a  local  funeral  home,  with 
the  comment  that  it  was  believed  to 
be  the  largest  newspaper  ad  ever 
placed  by  a  mortician. 

This  week  we  have  an  inter* 


esiing  letter  from  H.  J.  Bend- 
inger,  manager  of  the  copy  ser¬ 
vice  department  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  claiming  the  honor 
for  that  paper  of  printing  the 
first  double  truck — and  in  roto¬ 
gravure — for  a  funeral  director, 
the  Ritter  Funeral  Home,  Mil¬ 
waukee.  The  letter  abo  tells  an 
unusual  advertising  success  story 
in  the  funeral  director  field. 

Mr.  Bendinger  writes; 

“For  all  practical  purposes  a  double¬ 
truck,  the  Ritter  advertisement  com¬ 
prised  two  facing  pages  in  the  roto¬ 
gravure  section  of  the  Journal  of  Sun¬ 
day,  Oct.  27,  1940.  It  was  handled  in 
this  manner  to  enable  the  advertiser 
to  obtain  one  page  of  monotone  roto¬ 
gravure  and  one  page  of  colorgravure 
— in  effect  a  coloroto  spread,  at  the  cost 
of  one  page  in  color  and  one  in  mono¬ 
tone  roto. 

“This  achievement  gains  further  dis¬ 
tinction  in  that  it  climaxed  nine  years 
of  regular  advertising  in  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  during  which  time  the 
Ritter  establishment  has  risen  from 
38th  to  first  place  among  Milwaukee 
funeral  homes  in  number  of  funerals 
conducted  yearly.  From  January 
1932  to  date,  this  account  has  not 
missed  a  weekly  insertion,  advertise¬ 
ments  2  columns  by  4  inches,  occa¬ 
sionally  larger,  published  on  Mondays. 

'‘Publication  of  this  double¬ 
truck,  moreover,  did  not  curtail 
th  is  regular  weekly  schedule. 
The  new  edifice  it  announces  was 
made  necessary,  as  you  no  doubt 
surmise,  by  the  increased  busi¬ 
ness  that  consistent  advertising 
created. 

“From  the  very  beginning,  all  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Ritter  Funeral  Home 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Advertising 
Copy  Service  department  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  this  advertisement  was  no 
exception.  Layouts  and  copy  were 
devised  by  Milo  Richter  (then  copy 
chief  and  now  assistant  promotion 
manager  of  this  Journal)  and  Sher¬ 
man  Brittell,  and  Kodachromes  were 
taken  by  Robert  Dumke  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  photo  department.  George  Ef- 
finger,  of  the  local  display  staff,  was 
the  salesman  servicing  the  account. 

‘‘In  our  opinion,  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  more  notable  story 
of  the  success  of  consistent  small- 
space  newspaper  advertising. 
Neither  price  nor  ostentatious 
sentimentality  have  ever  been 
featured;  merely  a  series  of  dig¬ 
nified  messages,  presented  with 
dignity  and  good  taste." 

One  full  page  of  the  ad  was  titled 
“Presenting  the  Artists  and  Crafts¬ 
men,”  and  in  dignified  manner  told 
the  story  of  the  beautiful  new  funeral 
home  from  its  inception,  mentioning 
those  persons  and  firms  who  were 
connected  with  designing,  building 
and  decorating  the  structure.  The 
second  page  contained  seven  four- 
color  pictures,  exterior  and  interior 
views,  with  text  emphasizing  the 
building’s  modem  features.  The 
page  headline  was;  “A  Magnificent 
Edifice  Crowning  70  Years’  Successful 
Service.’’ 

The  arrangement  of  pictures,  head¬ 


lines  and  text  of  both  pages  was  un¬ 
usually  artistic. 

NIGHT  PICTURES  IN  ADS 

UNDER  ■raE  HEADING  “Second 
City  in  the  Third  State  of  the  Na¬ 
tion,  The  Metropolitan  Shopping  Cen¬ 
ter  of  a  Great  State,”  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal  -  Transcript  published 
several  pages  of  unusual  and  attrac¬ 
tive  advertising  Oct.  29.  Night  pic¬ 
tures  were  taken  of  the  display  win¬ 
dows  of  Peoria  stores,  or  offices, 
showing  the  lighted  displays  or  the 
advertising  wording  of  the  Neon 
lights.  Each  page  contained  six  such 
pictures.  Advertising  copy  in  a  cir¬ 
cle,  describing  the  company’s  services, 
completed  the  picture  advertising  for 
each  firm. 

■ 

Says  Retail  Food  Soles 
Up  a  Billion  in  '41 

Retail  food  store  sales  for  the  year 
1941  will  be  the  largest  in  history,  Carl 
W.  Dipman,  editor  of  the  Progressive 
Grocer,  told  members  of  the  food  in¬ 
dustry  attending  the  1941  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria,  New  York,  Nov.  6. 

“Total  retail  store  volume  this  year 
will  aggregate  $12,750,000,000,  which 
will  be  $1,400,000,000  above  the  1940 
volume,  and  $250,000,000  more  than 
the  all-time  high  registered  in  1929, 
although  retail  food  prices  averaged 
20%  higher  in  1929  than  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,”  Mr.  Dipman  said,  “The  in¬ 
crease  in  1941  as  compared  with  1940 
amounts  to  12.5%.” 

About  16%  of  America’s  consumers 
are  buying  more  than  their  normal 
food  requirements,  A.  C.  Nielsen, 
president,  A.  C.  Nielsen  Company,  told 
the  distribution  session  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  “This  figure  is  a  surprisingly 
low  one,”  Mr.  Nielson  stated,  “and  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  housewife  is  not 
hoarding  food-stuffs  to  the  extent  in¬ 
dustry  and  government  feared  she 
might.” 

NEW  GASOUNE  NAMES 

Plans  to  change  the  name  of  its 
premium  gasoline  to  Standard  White 
Crown  and  its  third  brand  to  Standard 
Blue  Crown  were  announced  this  week 
by  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana. 
The  changes  will  be  effective  Dec.  1. 
Present  names  are  Solite  with  Ethyl 
for  the  premimum  and  Stanolind  for 
the  third  brand.  By  this  move  the 
company  will  establish  a  complete 
“Standard — Crown”  family  for  gaso¬ 
line.  Standard  Red  Crown  is  the 
name  of  the  regular  or  house  brand. 
To  advertise  the  new  names,  newspa¬ 
per  advertising,  radio  spot  announce¬ 
ments  and  point-of-sale  material  will 
be  used.  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  places  the  account. 

BIG  SCHENLEY  COPY 

Schenley  Distillers  will  use  2100-line 
space  in  150  newspapers  the  end  of 
this  month  to  promote  22  different 
brands  in  one  ad  and  tell  the  public 
it  has  the  world’s  largest  reserve  of 
aged  American  whiskey.  The  ads, 
known  in  the  trade  as  “multiple  copy” 
will  run  from  three  to  six  times  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  except  in  monop¬ 
oly  states.  Monopoly  states  will  not 
be  used  because  many  of  them  do  not 
carry  the  complete  Schenley  line.  The 
campaign  is  described  as  a  sequel  to 
Schenley’s  Cincinnati’s  convention 
where  distributors  were  told  about 
the  Schenley  line.  J.  Stirling  Getchell, 
Inc.,  New  York,  handles  the  advertis¬ 
ing  for  this  campaign. 


Eliminate  15-25% 

Of  Papers  On  Navy 
Recruiting  List 

Between  15  and  25%  of  the  news¬ 
papers  that  get  the  original  schedule 
of  the  Navy’s  recruiting  campaign, 
are  dropped  after  a  four  week  test 
period.  Eliminations  are  made  on 
a  basis  of  number  of  coupon  returns 
from  the  recruiting  ads. 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
the  agency  for  the  Navy  drive,  ex¬ 
plained  its  system  of  placing  the  news¬ 
paper  copy  this  week  after  an  Illinois 
newspaper  editor  had  declared  at  a 
meeting  in  Centralia  that  the  place¬ 
ment  plan  “constitutes  a  broad  frame¬ 
work  for  blackmail.”  The  criticism 
was  voiced  at  a  meeting  of  Illinois 
newspaper  publishers  to  discuss  the 
Navy's  plans  to  spend  $300,000  in  750 
Illinois  papers. 

Criticize  Lay-Off  Tests 
According  to  a  dispatch  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  the  Navy’s  campaign 
was  criticized  because  after  four  weeks 
of  the  nine  week  schedule,  newspapers 
showing  the  least  response  are  dropped 
from  the  list  and  the  advertising 
increased  in  the  more  productive 
papers. 

The  agency  readily  admitted  that 
newspapers  whose  ads  do  not  pull 
a  sufficient  number  of  coupons  are 
dropped  from  the  list  but  denied  that 
advertising  was  increased  in  other 
papers. 

The  8,000  line  schedules  are  set  up 
as  follows;  all  papers  in  cities  of  50,- 
000  population  or  imder  carry  the 
initial  four  1,000  line  ads.  These  are 
followed  by  a  two-week  layoff  during 
which  the  agency  asks  all  newspapers 
for  a  count  of  the  number  of  coupons 
received.  On  the  basis  of  these  re¬ 
turns,  eliminations  are  made,  and  the 
papers  remaining  on  the  list  get  five 
800  line  ads  which  complete  the  sched¬ 
ule.  ’The  schedule  following  the  lay¬ 
off  is  fixed.  In  other  words,  all  papers 
that  get  the  complete  schedule,  run 
the  same  amount  of  copy. 

The  agency  pointed  out  that  this 
method  was  necessary  to  insure  the 
maximum  returns  from  the  taxpayers’ 
money  and  was  not  an  attempt  to 
force  papers  to  change  their  editorial 
policies. 

Sees  "Clamor  For  War" 

The  critic  of  the  Navy  campaign  at 
the  Illinois  meeting  said  that  the  plan 
for  placing  the  ads  would  “build  up 
a  vast  clamor  for  war  in  those  papers 
that  put  current  revenue  ahead  of 
their  longtime  welfare.” 

“For  instance  an  editor  will  want 
to  see  his  paper  kept  on  the  Navy’s 
list  for  the  full  nine  weeks  campaign, 
so  what  happens?  If  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  his  columns  alone  will  not 
bring  in  the  recruits,  that  editor’s  next 
step  may  be  to  write  war-mengering 
editorials,  to  augment  the  pulling 
power  of  the  Navy’s  paid  advertising. 
If  that  proves  insufficient  to  keep  his 
paper  on  the  Navy’s  preferred  list, 
the  next  logical  step  will  be  to  drum 
up  war  propaganda  meetings  in  the 
news  columns.” 

The  Navy  has  already  spent  $1,832,- 
000  in  newspaper  advertising  since  the 
campaign,  now  running  in  28  states, 
was  launched  last  June.  Newspapers 
in  cities  of  50,000  population  or  under 
have  gotten  the  bulk  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  but  the  Navy  is  now  testing  the 
campaign  in  six  cities  of  over  50,000 
population. 
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General  Blethen, 
Seattle  Times 
Publisher,  Dies 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Oct.  31 — Major  Gen¬ 
eral  Clarence  Brettun  Blethen,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Seattle  Times,  and  one 
of  the  last  of  the  bold  personal  jour¬ 
nalists  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  died 
Oct.  30  at  his  Medina  lakeside  home 
near  Seattle.  He  was  62. 

General  Blethen  had  been  ill  for 
several  months. 

Under  terms  of  a  successorship  set 
up  March  14  control  of  the  paper 
passed  to  a  jjermanent  “governing 
committee”  with  one  of  General  Bleth- 
en’s  sons,  William  K.,  as  chairman. 

Publisher  Since  1915 

Almost  all  of  General  Blethen’s 
working  life  had  been  spent  with  the 
Times.  He  had  been  its  publisher 
since  1915,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Alden  J.  Blethen.  During  the  past 
five  years,  however,  he  frequently  was 
ill  and  often  was  forbidden  by  phy¬ 
sicians  to  go  to  his  office.  But  he  kept 
in  constant  telephonic  or  telegraphic 
communication  with  his  editors  and 
department  heads. 

The  Army  and  the  Times  were  his 
only  two  major  interests  in  his  life. 
He  believed  a  publisher  should  limit 
himself  to  the  management  of  one 
newspaper,  to  preserve  a  paper’s  clar¬ 
ity  of  viewpoint.  In  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  Western  journalism.  Gen¬ 
eral  Blethen’s  voice  was  always  bold; 
and  he  frequently  suffered  for  his 
espousal  of  unpopular  causes  in  pub¬ 
lic  censure  and  circulation  losses — but 
he  was  ever  outspoken  for  what  he 
believed  right.  The  paper  under  his 
direction  called  itself  “Independent 
Republican.” 

The  senior  Alden  Blethen — who  had 
been  manager  of  the  Kansas  City 
Journal,  and  in  1884  half-owner,  edi¬ 
tor  and  business  manager  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Journal  and  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  came  west  after  losing  his 
fortune  in  the  panic  of  1893,  and 
through  a  disastrous  fire  which  des¬ 
troyed  the  Tribune’s  plant.  The  elder 
Blethen  Aug.  7,  1896,  purchased  the 
Seattle  Press-Times,  which  had  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  but  3,831,  had  no  Sunday 
edition,  and  was  in  receivership.  Clar- 
ance  Blethen,  who  as  a  boy  had  worked 
after  school  handing  out  bundles  of 
papers  to  newsboys  in  Minneapolis, 
began  working  on  the  Seattle  Times 
while  attending  the  University  of 
Washington.  Upon  graduation,  he 
worked  in  the  newsroom,  and  while 
still  a  youth  was  made  managing 
editor. 

Army  Career 

Among  his  bold  ventures  was  a 
news-and-picture  beat  on  the  San 
Francisco  fire  in  1906,  when  he  en¬ 
gaged  the  first  telegraph  wire  he 
could  get  into  the  stricken  city,  and 
kept  it  open  for  hours.  He  offered 
fifty  dollars  apiece,  sight  unseen  for 
all  pictures  of  the  catastrophe. 

The  younger  Blethen  was  ranking 
cadet  officer  at  the  University,  and 
during  the  World  War  years,  he  was 
mustered  into  federal  service  as  a 
lieutenant  colonel  with  the  state  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  coast  artillery  regiment 
he  had  reorganized.  He  served  until 
September,  1918,  as  coast  defense  com¬ 
mander  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast 
Artillery  District,  then  was  ordered 
to  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  the 
staff  of  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery 
as  officer  in  charge  of  interior  liaison. 
After  the  war  he  was  commanding 
general  of  the  state  National  Guard 
at  the  time  he  resigned  his  commission 
in  1926. 

Only  last  year.  Governor  Clarence 
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D.  Martin  of  Washington  promoted 
Mr.  Blethen  to  the  rank  of  major  gen¬ 
eral  on  the  retired  list,  in  recognition 
of  his  years  of  service  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  National  Guard. 

General  Blethen  prided  himself  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Times  In¬ 
formation  Bureau  in  1916,  a  free  in¬ 
formation  service  for  readers  which 
has  made  the  paper’s  telephone  num¬ 
ber,  Main  0300,  famous  locally.  Nearly 
two  dozen  women  are  employed  in 
this  department. 

General  Blethen  is  survived  by  his 
widow;  by  four  sons,  Frank  A. 
Blethen,  Clarance  B.  Blethen,  Jr.,  Wil¬ 
liam  Kingsley  Blethen  and  Lieut. 
John  Alden  Blethen,  205th  Coast  Ar¬ 
tillery  Regiment,  and  by  two  sisters, 
Mrs.  Florence  Blethen  Duffy  and  Mrs. 
Marion  Blethen  Mesdag. 

Alden  Joseph  Blethen,  the  third  of 
five  sons,  was  killed  while  riding 
a  motorcycle  with  a  schoolmate  at 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  in  1930. 

The  governing  committee  of  the 
newspaper  is  composed  of  William  K. 
Blethen,  associate  publisher,  chair¬ 
man;  Frank  A.  Blethen,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  and  production  manager;  Harry 
H.  Cahill,  business  manager;  Carl  E. 
Brazier,  editor-in-chief,  Russell  L. 
McGrath,  managing  editor,  and  Elmer 
E.  Todd,  vice-president  and  general 
counsel. 

TO  WELCOME  GOORIS 

Members  of  the  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Association  of  Chicago  will 
have  as  their  guests,  Joseph  X.  Gooris, 
newly-appointed  western  manager  of 
the  Chicago  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  and  Frederick 
Dickinson,  sales  manager  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  at  their  Nov,  12  luncheon  in  the 
Tavern  Club.  Mr.  Gooris  was  for¬ 
merly  advertising  manager  of  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer-Press  and  Dispatch.  He 
succeeds  Mr.  Dickinson,  who  will  be 
located  in  New  York  as  Bureau  sales 
manager. 

NEWSWRITERS  SIGN 

An  agreement  was  reached  last 
week  between  the  Scranton,  Pa., 
newspaper  publishers  and  Newswrit- 
ers’  Union  No.  3,  which  provides  for 
a  weekly  wage  advance  of  $2.40  a 
week  to  all  newswriters.  The  agree¬ 
ment  is  retroactive  to  Oct.  1.  The 
Scranton  Newswriters’  Union  is  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  typographical  union. 
The  new  wage  pact  is  for  two  years 
with  either  side  having  the  right  to 
reopen  the  scale  every  six  months. 

HAS  PRODUCTION  FILM 

A  film  sponsored  by  the  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  Daily  News,  portraying  all  de¬ 
tails  in  production  of  a  newspaper, 
was  viewed  by  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Exchange  Club  Oct.  30  at  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  weekly  luncheon  meeting. 
Narration  in  connection  with  the 
movie  was  given  by  Charles  A.  Ihrkey, 
associate  editor  of  the  Jackson  Citizen 
Patriot. 

MORRIS  TO  SINGAPORE 

John  Morris,  Far  Eastern  manager 
of  the  United  Press,  flew  Nov.  3  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco,  where  he 
was  to  embark  on  the  Honolulu  Clip¬ 
per  Thursday  en  route  to  Singapore. 
Mr.  Morris  had  been  in  the  U.  S.  on 
leave  since  July,  and  was  married 
several  days  after  his  arrival  to  the 
former  Margarathe  Tittman,  of  New 
Mexico. 

FINANCIAL  FROUC 

Leaders  of  finance,  business  and  gov¬ 
ernment  saw  themselves  lampooned 
Nov.  1  in  New  York’s  Waldorf-Astoria 
where  the  New  York  Financial  Writers 
Association  gave  its  fourth  annual 
Financial  Follies,  a  satirical  revue. 


Editor  and  Wife 
Among  4  Winners 
Of  Cabot  Awards 

Senhora  Bettencourt  First 
Latin-Americon  Woman 
Honored  for  Journalism 

Awards  of  Maria  Moors  Cabot 
Prizes  in  Journalism  to  four  Latin- 
American  journalists  for  distinguished 


Dr.  Jose  I.  Rivero  Dr.  Bettencourt 


Dr.  Carlos  Davila  Mrs.  Bettencourt 


service  in  the  field  of  inter-American 
relations  were  announced  Nov.  2  by 
Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of  the  Col¬ 
umbia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism.  The  prizewinners  include 
a  Brazilian  etiitor  and  his  wife,  the  first 
woman  to  receive  a  Cabot  award.  They 
are: 

Dr.  Paulo  Bettencourt,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Correio  Da  Manha.  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Senhora  Sylvia  Bettencourt,  his 
wife,  and  author  of  the  column  “Ma- 
joy”  in  the  Correio  Da  Manha. 

Dr.  Carlos  Davila  of  Chile,  editor 
of  the  Editors  Press  Service. 

Dr.  Jose  I.  Rivero,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Diario  de  la  Marina,  Havana, 
Cuba. 

Bronze  Plaques  to  Papers 

Bronze  plaques  go  to  Correio  Da 
Manha  and  to  Diario  de  la  Marina. 

The  prizes  will  be  formally  pre¬ 
sented  at  a  Convocation  in  Low  Mem¬ 
orial  Library,  Nov.  10,  by  Dr.  Nicho¬ 
las  Murray  Butler,  president  of  the 
University. 

Dean  Ackerman  also  announced 
that  the  prizes  had  been  endowed  by 
Dr.  Godfrey  Lowell  Cabot  of  Boston 
with  a  gift  of  $281,000.  Established 
by  Dr.  Cabot  in  1938,  in  memory  of 
his  wife,  Maria  Moors  Cabot,  they 
are  awarded  annually  by  the  Trustees 
of  Columbia  University  on  nomina¬ 
tion  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  to  publishers,  editors  or  writers 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  who,  by 
their  professional  achievements  have 
advanced  sympathetic  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  South,  Central 
and  North  America. 

Dr.  Bettencourt,  46  and  a  native  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  had  for  26  years  been 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  Correio  Da 
Manha,  founded  in  1901  by  his  father. 
He  became  editor  in  1922,  and  owner 
in  1929.  He  received  his  early  edu¬ 
cation  in  Brazil,  and  studied  at  Trin¬ 
ity  College,  Cambridge.  He  visited 
the  U.  S.  in  1929  and  1935.  Dr.  Bet¬ 
tencourt  and  his  wife  are  the  first 
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Brazilians  to  be  selected  for  a  Maria 
Moors  Cabot  prize. 

Senhora  Bettencourt  is  widely 
known  throughout  Brazil  both  as  a 
columnist  and  as  a  civic  leader.  She 
is  active  in  the  promotion  of  public 
health  and  in  the  development  of  Rio 
as  the  city  beautiful.  “Majoy,”  her  pen 
name,  is  the  Brazilian  Indian  word  for 
swallow.  Senhora  Bettencourt  was 
born  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  She 
studied  at  home  under  private  tutors, 
and  attended  private  school  in  Eng. 
land,  France  and  Italy.  Dr.  and  Sen¬ 
hora  Bettencourt  arrived  in  New  » 
York  Nov.  3  on  the  S.S.  Uruguay.  f 
Davila  an  Ex-Ambassador 

Dr.  Davila  was  Chilean  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Washington  from  1927  to  1931. 
He  was  Provisional  President  of  Chile 
for  a  few  months  in  1932.  He  is  the 
editor  of  Editors  Press  Service,  news 
and  feature  syndicate  in  New  Yoric 
covering  the  entire  newspaper  field 
of  Latin  America.  Dr.  Davila  is  the 
founder,  and  has  served  as  editor, 
of  the  newspapers  La  Nacion  and 
Los  Tiempos,  and  of  the  magazine 
Hoy,  in  Santiago. 

Born  in  Los  Angeles,  Chile,  in  1887, 
Dr.  Davila  attended  the  St.  Louis 
English  College  of  Valparaiso,  and 
the  Lyceum  of  Conception,  and  studied 
law  at  the  State  University  in  San¬ 
tiago.  Dr.  Davila  is  now  on  an  eco¬ 
nomic  mission  in  Central  America 
for  the  government  of  Chile. 

Dr.  Rivero  was  born  in  Havana, 
Feb.  30,  1895.  For  22  years  he  has 
been  editor  of  Diario  de  la  Marina, 
the  first  and  oldest  newspaper  in 
Cuba,  founded  in  1832.  He  studied 
at  Belen,  one  of  the  leading  Catholic 
schools  in  Cuba,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  Law  School  of  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Havana  in  1916.  In  1912,  he 
was  appointed  assistant  editor  of 
Diario  de  la  Marina.  He  succeeded 
his  father.  Dr.  Nicholas  Rivero,  First 
Count  of  Rivero,  as  editor  in  1919. 

He  has  written  a  column,  “Im- 
presiones”  for  the  paper  since  he 
was  22  years  old.  In  1925  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Association 
of  the  Press  in  Cuba.  Dr.  Rivero 
was  wounded  after  the  fall  of  President 
Machado’s  government.  He  has  been 
a  frequent  visitor  to  the  U.  S. 

AP  Grid  Poll  Grew 
From  Gould's  Idea 

The  Associated  Press  ranking  of  col¬ 
lege  football  teams  has  grown  in  sev«i 
years  from  the  personal  ratings  of  wie 
man  to  the  consensus  of  130  or  more 
of  the  coimtry’s  leading  sports  editors 
and  football  writers. 

Alan  Gould,  then  AP  sports  editor, 
originated  in  1934  the  idea  of  rankinl 
in  order  each  week  the  10  teams  ht 
believed  were  the  best  in  the  country, 
according  to  the  AP.  Cy  Shermin, 
veteran  sports  editor  of  the  Lincoli 
(Neb.)  Star,  later  suggested  a  nation¬ 
wide  tabulation  of  the  opinions  of  foot¬ 
ball  authorities  writing  for  AP  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers. 

Since  1936  the  Associated  Press 
ranking  poll  has  operated  on  that 
basis.  Blach  Monday  throughout  the 
season  some  120  experts  wire  their 
ballots,  on  which  each  man  lists  in 
order  the  ten  teams  he  considers 
strongest,  to  Sports  Editor  Herb 
Barker  at  AP  headquarters  in  New 
York.  There  the  votes  are  counted. 

A  first-place  vote  gives  a  team  10 
points,  second  place  is  worth  nine 
points,  and  so  on  down  to  one  point 
for  tenth  place.  Out  of  this  come 
the  weekly  rankings,  which  change 
with  the  leading  teams’  fortunes.  '0'* 
team  finishing  on  top  in  the  final  poll 
as  did  Minnesota  in  1940,  is  acclaimed 
generally  as  winner  of  the  mythical 
national  championship. 


SOMEBODY  or  other  created  quite  a  sen¬ 
sation  back  in  1932  with  a  magazine 
yarn  about  grass  growing  in  Cleveland 
streets.  This  was  an  exaggeration  of  equal 
magnitude  to  the  premature  reports  of 
Mark  Twain’s  death,  but  it  caused  a  lot  of 
people,  for  a  number  oi  years,  to  feel  very 
sorry  for  Cleveland.  In  fact,  the  whole 
thing  may  have  been  all  for  the  best,  be¬ 
cause  so  many  people,  particularly  on  the 
Kastern  seaboard,  were  so  busy  feeling 
sorrv  for  Cleveland  that  they  forgot  many 
of  their  own  troubles,  thus  giving  recovery 
a  chance  to  catch  up  with  them. 

Of  course  these  people  are  feeling  about 
as  sorry  for  Cleveland  nowadays  as  they 
are  for  the  Chicago  Bears.  With  its  mills, 
factories,  and  transportation  systems  run¬ 
ning  full  blast,  and  its  retail  stores  doing 
the  biggest  volume  in  history,  the  Cleve¬ 
land  market  is  absorbing  consumer  goods 
and  services  like  a  sponge.  Its  more  than 


grass  growing  either  in  the  streets  or 
under  the  feet  of  our  citizens. 

Vi  e  did,  however,  make  a  discovery 
about  grass  in  Cleveland  that  is  worthy  of 
note,  and  may,  indeed,  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  confusion.  It  is  simply  that  there  is 
probably  more  grass  grown  in  Cleveland 
than  in  any  American  city  of  similar  size. 
This  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  65%  of  our 
families  live  in  single  or  two-family 
houses,  most  of  which  are  surrounded  by 
yards.  The  temptation  to  grow  grass,  flow¬ 
ers,  and  even  vegetables  in  these  yards  is 
almost  100%  irresistible. 

Aside  from  its  obvious  influence  on  the 
Cleveland  market  for  seeds,  fertilizer, 
lawn  mowers  and  garden  tools,  this  fact 
has  other  significant  results.  Certainly 
people  who  live  in  houses  find  themselves 
engaged  in  housekeeping  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  people  who  don't.  They  are  apt 
to  be  excellent  prosjiects  for  electrical 
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aj)pliances,  furniture,  rugs,  and  similar 
items.  They  do  more  home  entertaining, 
which  builds  up  their  budgets  for  meats, 
groceries,  baked  goods,  beverages  and 
tobacco.  They  are  more  likely  to  do  the 
laundry  at  home,  to  have  larger  families, 
and  to  make  more  use  of  their  automobiles. 
All  in  all.  the  type  of  city  life  symbolized 
by  Cleveland's  acres  of  grassy  lawns  is  the 
type  that  is  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
national  advertisers. 

To  take  advantage  of  the  situation. 
Cleveland’s  newspapers  offer  a  home  cir¬ 
culation  that  matches  the  Cleveland  home¬ 
dwelling  population.  These  newspapers 
are  read  in  the  home,  and  acted  upon  under 
the  influence  of  household  needs.  Adver¬ 
tisers  who  wish  to  cultivate  the  “green 
pastures”  of  the  Cleveland  market  will 
find  its  home-dwelling  newspaper  readers 
their  most  responsive  audience. 


300,(X)0  families  are  buying  foods,  cor¬ 
respondence  courses,  radios,  automobiles, 
house  furnishings,  phonograph  records, 
toilet  supplies,  jewelry  and  what-have-you 
with  all  the  restraint  of  a  pelican  sighting 
a  school  of  fish.  Cleveland’s  latest  title — 
Aircraft  Parts  Capital  of  America — is  just 
one  of  many  that  are  bringing  in  cash 
along  with  the  kudos.  In  brief,  Cleveland 
is  a  market  today  that  is  ready  and  able  to 
buy  almost  anything  that  an  honest  manu¬ 
facturer  or  retailer  wishes  to  offer. 

Naturally,  all  this  is  very  pleasing  to 
Clevelanders,  and  especially  to  Cleve¬ 
land’s  newspapers.  In  our  role  of  civic  con¬ 
science  for  the  community,  we  were  very 
much  disturbed  at  that  story  about  the 
grass  growing  in  our  streets,  and  certain 
subsequent  tales  that  achieved  circulation. 
We  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  investigating 
the  matter,  but  were  unable  to  find  any 
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THE  CLEl'EL.i\l)  I’HES^i  has  the  larfipst 
Mai  circulation  and  the  larfuest  city  circulation 
in  its  history;  oivr  twu-lliirtlK  of  the  entire 
circulatum  of  The  ('leteland  Press  is  home 
delivered.  It  is  the  ()  \E  neiespafter  that  offers 
a  deep  penetration  of  tcorlh-tchile  Cleveland 
homes.  From  this  deep  ftenetration  comes  Pouer. . . 
power  to  do  pood;  |M(wer  to  move  piMwls. 
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Infra-Red  Dye  Now 
Available  For  Bulbs 


By  JACK  PRICE 

BECAUSE  of  the  number  of  inquiries 
this  department  has  been  receiving 
lately  about  infra-red  or  “black-out” 
photography,  we  are  pleased  to  pass  on 
the  following  information.: 

The  firm  of  Ferandie  &  Sperrle  of 
New  York  City  has  announced  a  new 
method  for  coating  flashbulbs  with  an 
infra-red  solution.  This  concern  of¬ 
fers  each  chemical  properly  weighed 
and  packed  separately  in  an  envelope. 
All  ingredients  are  put  up  in  package 
form  except  the  glycerine  and  water. 
In  as  much  as  glycerine  is  easily  ob¬ 
tained  there  will  be  no  handicap  in 
mixing  the  solution. 

Directions  for  preparing  the  solu¬ 
tion  are  included.  There  are  several 
dyes  necessary  for  the  formula  that 
are  difficult  to  obtain  sometimes  and 
this  packaging  provides  an  easy 
method  of  handling.  The  amount  of 
chemicals  in  a  package  is  sufficient  to 
coat  about  SO  flashbulbs. 

No  "iRvUible  Li9ht" 

Of  course,  it  should  be  noted  that 
at  the  present  there  is  really  no  so- 
called  "invisible  light”  from  any  pre¬ 
pared  lamp.  Light  from  the  bulb  with 
the  coating  is  a  dull  red  and  may  be 
detected  at  night  for  a  distance  of  at 
least  500  feet. 

In  coating  the  lamps  there  are  a  few 
suggestions  that  may  be  of  help  to 
facilitate  the  work.  One  method  of 
dipping  the  bulbs  so  the  fingers  are 
not  stained  is  to  suspend  the  lamp 
from  a  wire.  They  should  be  kept 
turning  in  the  solution  to  coat  them 
uniformly.  When  removed  from  the 
tank  they  should  be  turned  up  quick¬ 
ly  to  prevent  any  clogging  at  the  top. 

A  simple  method  of  utilizing  the 
infra-red  light  is  to  make  a  filter  and 
use  the  regular  bulb  without  coating. 
For  the  filter,  we  recommended  a 
thick  piece  of  celluloid  at  least  V4-inch 
stock  be  placed  into  the  solution  used 
for  coating  the  lamps.  The  celluloid 
or  cellophane  should  stay  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  for  about  two  or  three  hours  and 
then  be  hung  up  to  dry  in  a  cool  spot. 
By  hanging  the  piece  by  one  corner 
the  fluid  will  flow  down  evenly. 

The  size  of  the  filter  should  be  large 
enough  to  cover  the  front  of  the  re¬ 
flector.  It  can  be  set  in  a  frame  and 
hinged  on  the  reflector  to  permit  ac¬ 
cess  for  loading.  If  a  factory-made  job 
is  desired  it  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Sun-Ray  Photo  Co.,  of  New  York  City. 

Australian  Photogs 

THE  American  influence  in  news  pho¬ 
tography  is  much  in  evidence  down 
in  Melbourne,  Australia.  We  recently 
received  a  photo  from  the  Melbourne 
Herald-Sun,  showing  its  staff  of  cam¬ 
eramen  lined  up  with  their  equipment. 
Each  man,  and  there  are  12  lens-lads 
on  that  staff,  is  seen  holding  a  new 
Speed-Graphic  fitted  with  both  be- 
tween-the-lens  shutter  and  focal  plane 
curtain  synchronizers.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  these  papers  are  quite  proud 
of  the  fact  that  their  boys  are  so 
equipped  and  they  may  so  be. 

Risky  Work 

IN  ORDER  to  obtain  some  good  shots 
of  a  man  who  attempted  suicide  from 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  Edward  Pet¬ 
erson  of  the  Son  Francisco  Call-Bulle¬ 
tin  dared  death  when  he  climbed  the 
girders  of  the  span.  The  suicide  leap 
failed  when  the  chap  slipped  and  fell 
down  to  one  of  the  low  hanging 
girders  and  remained  there  until  the 
police  located  him. 


Peterson  was  forced  to  do  some 
fancy  tight-rope  walking  on  a  cat- 
walk  in  addition  to  sliding  down  a 
few  cables,  but  he  kept  a  cool  head 
and  a  perfect  balance  while  working 
270  feet  above  the  water. 

Took  Own  Picture 

WHEIN  Bill  Zwickl,  staff  photographer 
of  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chron¬ 
icle,  was  called  by  Uncle  Sam  to  join 
the  Army,  he  was  given  the  assign¬ 
ment  to  make  his  own  photo  as  he 
climbed  aboard  the  train.  Bill  was 
prepared  for  the  job  because  he  had 
one  of  those  delayed  timing  shutters 
and  after  the  exposure  was  made  he 
just  left  the  camera,  holder  and  all, 
remain  on  the  tripod  at  the  station 
from  where  it  was  carried  back  to  the 
office  by  one  of  his  confreres.  The 
picture  was  run  in  a  two-column  lay¬ 
out. 

Pigeon  Play 

THE  next  time  Walter  Rosser,  head  of 
the  photographic  department  of  the 
Birmingham  News,  picks  a  carrier 
pigeon  to  speed  home  a  picture  of  a 
touchdown  play  he  will  be  sure  it  is 
not  henpecked,  or  pigeon-pecked, 
whichever  it  might  be. 

It  seems  Walter  took  along  a  male 
pigeon,  considered  the  best  trained 
and  most  reliable  in  his  flock,  to  the 
Alabama-Georgia  football  game.  The 
game  was  not  3  minutes  old  before  he 
snapped  an  Alabama  touchdown,  fas¬ 
tened  the  film  to  the  pigeon’s  back  and 
dispatched  it  on  its  way.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  office  boy  went  to  the 
pigeon  retreat  on  the  roof  to  get  the 
film,  but  no  pigeon.  Rosser  latter 
came  in  himself  with  other  shots  and 
still  no  pigeon.  When  Rae  Norman, 
custodian  of  the  feathered  friends, 
came  in  and  checked  up  he  found  the 
papa  pigeon  setting  on  a  nest  of  eggs. 
On  his  back  was  strapped  the  tiny 
cylinder  with  the  film.  Nobody  had 
thought  to  look  in  the  nest,  figuring 
that  was  a  job  for  the  ladies  of  the 
species. 

Photog  Honored 

G.  G.  GRANGER,  Lansing  (Mich.) 

State  Journal  staff  photographer,  re¬ 
ceived  an  associateship  in  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  America  at  the 
organization’s  recent  convention  in 
Chicago.  Granger  was  one  of  three 
photographers  in  the  Middle  West  to 
be  according  an  associateship. 


Oklahoma  Dailies 
Form  News  Bureau 

Oklahoma  City,  Nov.  3 — Beginning 
Nov.  10,  a  number  of  Oklahoma  state 
dailies,  complete  list  of  which  has  not 
as  yet  been  released,  will  begin  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  daily  newsletter  supplied 
by  their  own  organization  of  a  State 
Press  Bureau.  Sponsors  anticipate 
that  60  state  dailies  and  weeklies  will 
be  supplied  by  the  service. 

J.  C.  Nance,  publisher  of  the  Purcell 
Register  and  president  of  the  State 
Press,  explains  the  objectives  of  the 
newsgathering  agency  as  follows: 

“State  Press  is  not  being  established 
to  earn  money.  It  is  being  established 
to  assist  all  the  newspapers  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  beyond  the  metropolitan  areas, 
to  build  better  and  more  influential 
newspapers.  The  service  will  be  non¬ 
partisan,  non-political  and  non-biased. 
Our  purpose  will  be  to  furnish  the 
newspapers  of  the  state  a  full  and 
complete  coverage  of  state  news  of  the 
type  above  mentioned,  in  a  neat,  clean, 
sincere  and  impartial  manner. 

“The  bureau  is  not  being  established 
to  promote  the  political  fortunes  of 
any  persons,  any  political  party,  or 
any  public  measures. 

“The  bureau  will  be  under  the  direct 
control  of  a  policy  committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  approximately  21  active  news¬ 
paper  publishers.  That  committee 
must  approve  any  person  employed 
by  the  bureau,  "nie  committee  must 
lay  down  the  rules  and  regulations 
which  shall  govern  the  operation  of 
the  bureau.  That  committee  is  op¬ 
erating  at  this  time,  and  every  step 
taken  in  the  direction  of  a  cooperative 
bureau  has  been  submitted  to  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  that  policy  committee.” 

Howard  Wilson,  editorial  writer  for 
the  Enid  News  and  Eagle,  has  been 
chosen  as  bureau  manager. 


Frank  Montona 


Camera  Knights 

FOR  HIS  first  “big’  picture,  Frank 
Montone  had  an  angle  thrust  upon 
him.  Ever  since  he’s  been  findini 
them  for  himsdf 
— and  the  PHiJ. 
adelphia  Evening 
Bulletin.  On  a 
raw  spring 
morning  in  1925, 
Frank  was  a 
“hypo  boy."  t 
the  afternoon,  1^ 
was  a  photog.  ) 
rapher  —  all  be. 
cause  his  feo 
were  steady  ai 
he  walked  aero*  . 
a  girder  and 
perched  on  a 
swaying  cable  high  above  the  water. 

He  “caught”  the  last  link  of  the 
Delaware  River  Bridge  falling  into 
place  from  a  position  no  veteran  cam. 
era  man  would  voluntarily  choose^ 
unless  the  editor  was  looking.  With 
that  nervy  beginning,  Frank  trained 
his  fingers  to  close  on  the  shutter  re. 
lease  only  after  his  eye  had  found  and 
rejected  the  obvious  viewpoint.  Ha 
camera,  to  him,  is  like  a  typewriter  to 
a  reporter — just  a  tool  to  get  an  idai 
across  graphically. 

In  sports  assignments,  where  Frank 
is  happiest,  he  often  works  as  hard  m 
the  athletes  he’s  recording  on  film. 
When  Penn’s  playing  football,  for  ei- 
ample,  he  follows  them  up  and  down 
the  field,  carrying  two  cameras,  oni 
with  a  telephoto  lens,  and  his  case. 


SHORT  STORY  CONTEST 

A  weekly  short-story  contest  widi  i 
prize  of  $15  has  been  announced  ligr 
the  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahonm, 


22%  more  telephones 
are  ringing  in  FLINT’S 
great  defense  MARKET! 

New  defense  contracts  and  nev 
telephones  go  hand  in  hand  in 
Flint’s  great  defense  market.  Flint** 
telephone  expansion  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  city  of  comparable 
size  in  the  country — an  increase 
from  31,500  telephones  in  1940  to 
38,500  in  1941. 


New  telephone  installations  are  run* 
ning  more  than  22%  ahead  of  last 
year — an  excellent  index  of  Flint’s 
increasing  industrial  activity  and  in< 
creasetl  buying  power.  Telephone 
families  have  money  to  buy! 

Here  is  an  advertising  opportunity 
of  major  importance  —  quickly 
available  through  the  Flint  Journal. 


For  further  facts,  call  I.  A.  Klein, 
30  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York, 
or  John  E.  Lutz,  435  N.  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago. 
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Speed  graphics  ^or  tlie  ^^rmed  S'orces  and  l^ou! 

Dramatic  pictures  of  events  that  stir  the  American  American  publishers  are  doing  their  part  in  the  cause 
public  are  appearing  in  the  nation’s  press.  Many  of  of  national  defense.  So  is  Graflex.  For,  with  greatly 

these  are  being  made  by  newspaper  photographers  curtailed  production  for  the  picture-making  public,  we 

cooperating  with  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Corps  and  are  devoting  an  increasing  portion  of  our  facilities  to 

government  agencies.  Some  of  your  own  men  may  have  the  manufacture  of  the  Graflex  and  Speed  Graphic 


shot  pictures  like  the  one  above  released  by  the  U.  S. 
Army  Signal  Corps. 


Cameras  needed  by  our  Armed  Forces  and  American 


newspaper  publishers. 


GRAFLEX 

AMERICAN-MADI 

'^''CAMERAS 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 


Sir  Keith  Sees 
Australians 
Set  for  War 


Noted  Melbourne 
Publisher  Thanks 
U.  S.  For  Aid 


Australia  has  been  coordinating  her 
full  resources  and  manpower  for  the 
last  18  months  for  “total  war  until 
victory”  against 


Sir  Keith  Murdoch 


Nazism  and  Fas¬ 
cism,  Sir  Keith 
Murdoch,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  man¬ 
aging  director  of 
the  Melbourne 
Herald  and  other 
newspapers,  de¬ 
clared  at  a  press 
conference  in 
New  York  Nov. 
3. 

Sir  Keith,  who 
was  Director 
General  of  In- 
Australia,  left  New 


resentatives  of  his  Australian  papers. 
The  reception  was  held  in  the  Janssen 
Suite  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

Among  some  50  guests  were:  J.  V. 
Connolly,  president  King  Features 
Syndicate;  Hugh  Baillie,  president, 
J.  H.  Furay,  vice-president,  and  Clem 
J.  Randau,  vice-president  and  general 
business  manager.  United  Press;  W. 
J.  McCambridge,  general  manager, 
Press  Association,  Inc..  Neal  Dow 
Becker,  president.  Intertype  Corp.; 
Harry  Tillinghast,  president,  R.  Hoe 
&  Co.;  Jack  Howard,  assistant  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers;  Wilbur  Forrest,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Cranston  Williams,  general  manager, 
ANPA;  Sir  Vincent  Jones,  head  of 
the  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.;  James  Wright  Brown,  Sr.,  Editor 
&  Publisher;  Dean  Carl  J.  Ackerman, 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Col¬ 
umbia  University;  Dr.  George  Gallup, 
director,  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion,  and  Wendell  Willkie. 


‘“Despite  all  our  efforts,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “Australia  is  in  a  peculiarly 
grim  position.  Australia  will  fight 
with  all  her  strength,  but  we  and  the 
islands  around  us  would  have  little 
chance  of  final  freedom  without  the 
interest  of  the  United  States. 


“The  appearance  of  the  American 
Navy  in  tbe  Pacific  had  an  immediate 
and  profound  effect,  and  for  this  and 
for  all  that  has  happened  since  Aus¬ 
tralians  have  an  ineffaceable  gratitude 
to  the  American  people.” 

Sir  Keith  said  the  interest  of  the 
U.  S.  in  the  western  Pacific  is  vital 
to  the  lives  of  9,000,000  white  people 
who  hold  that  bastion  for  the  white 


Berlin  Job  Gives 
U.  S.  Writers 


formation 

York  this  week  for  London  at  the 
invitation  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  said  he  expects  to  remain 
in  England  three  or  four  weeks  after 
which  he  again  will  visit  New  York 
on  his  way  back  to  Australia. 

Anzac  Position  Is  "Grim" 
Australia  has  more  than  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  men  under  arms  and  200.000  men 
and  women  directly  or  indirectly  en¬ 
gaged  in  war  industries,  the  noted 
newspaper  executive,  who  also  is  a 
director  of  the  Australian  Associated 
Press,  said. 


races. 

“What  might  happen  without  it 
does  not  bear  thinking.”  he  stated. 
“Its  importance  to  America  is  not  for 
us  to  judge;  but  Japanese  conquest 
of  Singapore  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
would  be  the  end  of  most  things,  and 
would  certainly  be  a  permanent  bar¬ 
rier  against  America  in  all  those  lands 
and  sea  passages.” 

Questioned  further  on  this  point. 
Sir  Keith  said  he  believed  that  Japan 
would  never  be  strong  enough  to  face 
us  all.  explaining  that  Japan  would 
not  try  to  press  its  policy  of  expansion 
in  the  face  of  a  united  front  of  the 
democracies. 


A  Case  of  Nerves 


Long  hours,  “damnably  monoto¬ 
nous”  food  and  lack  of  entertainment 
facilities  to  give  them  complete  re¬ 
laxation  from  the  grind  of  covering 
Berlin  developments  are  taking  their 
toll  among  American  correspondents 
in  the  German  capital,  according  to 
C.  Brooks  Peters,  New  York  Times 
man  who  returned  to  the  United  States 
recently. 

Peters  is  now  taking  some  of  the 
days  off  he  missed  in  Berlin,  where 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Times  staff 
for  three  and  a  half  years.  During 
the  last  year  he  lost  20  pounds  due 
to  overwork  and  inadequate  diet,  he 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week. 
Since  March  he  had  only  one  day  off, 
due  to  illness.  For  three  years  he 
has  had  no  vacation  and  has  worked 
a  seven-day  week. 

"Nerves  Are  Shot" 


different  names.  It  always  tastes  the 
same. 

“You’ve  got  to  eat  in  the  very  best 
restaurants,  which  means  the  most 
expensive  ones,  or  the  food  is  hard 
to  get  down.  It  is  almost  inedible 
in  the  cheaper  places.  So  you  spend 
all  of  your  salary  just  for  living  ex¬ 
penses.” 

A  visit  from  the  criminal  police 
during  the  time  Richard  Hottelet, 
United  Press  correspondent,  was  in 
jail  last  year  proved  an  additional 
strain  on  Peters’  nerves.  One  night 
his  car  was  stolen  and  he  reported 
the  loss  to  the  nearest  police  station. 
When  he  returned  home  from  the 
office  for  dinner  the  next  night  two 
policemen  were  waiting  for  him. 

"Criminal  police,”  they  told  him. 
“You  must  come  with  us.”  Peters 
asked  what  the  charge  was,  but  they 
would  not  tell  the  prisoner  until  he 
reached  the  police  station.  There  he 
was  put  through  questions  regarding 
his  grandparents’  names  and  other 
“inane”  subjects.  Finally  they  in¬ 
formed  him  he  was  “guilty  of  a  hit- 
run  accident”  that  afternoon. 

Owing  to  the  blackout  Peters  did 
not  know  the  exact  location  of  the 
police  station  where  he  had  reported 
his  car  missing  the  previous  night. 
His  assertions  were  finally  verified 
after  several  phone  calls  and  he  was 
then  released.  Meanwhile  his  wife 
had  returned  home  to  learn  he  had 
been  taken  away  by  the  criminal 
police.  She  sought  the  aid  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Embassy  officials  before  her  hus¬ 
band  phoned  her  that  he  was  safe. 

Peters,  who  is  29,  got  into  news¬ 
paper  work  in  Berlin  quite  by  acci¬ 
dent.  He  was  studying  German  at 
the  University  of  Berlin  when  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Times  staff  left.  Peters 
was  hired  for  desk  duty.  He  had 
worked  on  the  South  Norwalk  (Conn.) 


No  Censorship 

Sir  Keith  said  that  since  the  war 
effort  started  last  year,  Australian 
newspapers  have  had  to  cut  down 
their  sizes  to  40rc  of  what  they  were 
before  the  war.  There  is  no  “poli¬ 
tical”  censorship,  he  said,  only  a  “se¬ 
curity”  censorship.  There  is  no  ban 
on  outgoing  news,  he  pointed  out, 
although  incoming  news  is  carefully 
scrutinized. 

Sir  Keith  met  a  group  of  prominent 
New  York  newspaper  executives  Mon¬ 
day  evening  at  a  reception  in  his  honor 
tendered  by  Joshua  B.  Powers  and 
Randal  Heymanson,  New  York  rep- 


365,000  people  make  the 
Youngstown  metropoli¬ 
tan  district  the  third 
largest  in  Ohio. 


Advertisers  cannot  cover 
this  rich  market  without 
the 


Youngstown 

Vindicator 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 
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New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta 
Detroit  Boston  Chica«ro  Kansas  City 


Sentinel  during  college  vacations  and 
he  also  had  been  editor  of  two  pub- 
lications  at  Lehigh  University,  whet* 
he  was  graduated  in  1934  with  Ply 
Beta  Kappa  honors.  Some  montln 
later  he  became  a  full-fledged  cat. 
respondent  when  he  was  left  alone 
to  handle  the  Times  bureau  during 
an  emergency  which  sent  the  seasoned 
writers  to  Munich. 

Peters  was  married  in  Berlin  to 
an  opera  singer,  the  former  Georgiane 
Schenck  of  Wilton,  Conn.,  who  wjj 
studying  in  Munich  when  the  wa 
started.  Childhood  sweethearts,  they 
were  married  in  August,  1940.  Ma 
Peters  returned  with  her  husband. 


HIT  DRESS  CAMPAIGN 

The  New  York  Dress  Institute’s  pro- 
motional  campaign,  currently  runnij^ 
in  39  newspapers,  was  criticized  th# 
week  by  one  of  its  sponsoring  groupi, 
the  Popular  Price  Dress  Manufactur- 
ers  of  New  York.  Officials  of  the 
Institute  said,  however,  that  tho 
criticism  would  not  affect  the  adver¬ 
tising  campaign.  In  criticizing  the 
promotion  fund,  which  is  supported 
by  a  tax  of  one- third  of  one  per  cent 
on  dress  sales  plus  a  contributioo 
from  the  dress  unions,  the  popula 
priced  group  described  the  tax  as  a 
“heavy  financial  burden”  which  did 
not  tend  to  benefit  the  manufacturers 
of  low-priced  dresses. 


ADDS  TO  FEATURES 

The  New  York  Post  published  Nov. 
5  the  first  of  the  weekly  book  review 
of  Sterling  North,  Chicago  Daily  Ntvt 
literary  editor,  through  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Daily  News.  The  Po*t 
also  has  arranged  to  carry  the  daily 
labor  dispatches  emanating  from 
Washington  of  Edwin  Lahey,  Chicago 
Daily  News  labor  reporter. 


“Most  of  the  boys’  nerves  are  shot,” 
said  Peters  in  discussing  his  experi¬ 
ences  and  those  of  his  American  col¬ 
leagues.  “The  jitters  are  due  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  fact  that  you  work  so 
much  and  there’s  nothing  you  can  do 
to  really  relax.  The  trains  are  so 
full  that  even  if  you  had  a  holiday 
you  would  be  so  exhausted  getting 
to  a  destination  through  the  crowds 
that  you’d  have  no  benefit  from  a 
trip. 

“The  food  is  damnably  monotonous. 
You  get  the  same  things — potatoes 
all  the  time,  potatoes  and  bread.  You 
don't  know  what  the  meat  is  you  are 
getting,  even  though  it  is  called  by 
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INS  FIRST  AGAIN 


At  6:00  P.M.  Wednesday  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 
bulletined  a  dramatic  news  beat  revealing  for  the  first  time  that 
19  Civilian  Technical  Corps  Volunteers  en  route  to  England  from 
America  had  been  lost  in  the  sinking  of  a  British  merchantman 
during  a  Nazi  U-hoat  attack  in  the  Atlantic. 

At  6:51  P.M. — 51  minutes  later — one  of  the  opposition 
services  sent  its  first  bulletin  on  the  same  story. 

At  7:12  P.M. — One  hour  and  12  minutes  later — the  other 
opposition  service  gave  its  clients  the  first  inkling  of  this  im¬ 
portant  event. 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE  followed  up  this  news-beat 
immediately  with  the  first  complete  detailed  list  of  the  nineteen 
lost  with  first  and  last  names,  ages,  specific  occupations  and  home 
addresses — the  first  of  the  three  news  services  to  supply  such  a  list 
with  all  details. 

Again,  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE  was  first. 


AL  NJewn  Service 


Get  it  first,  but  first  get  it  right 
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WHAT  ONE  NEWSPAPER  MAN  IS  DOING  TO  BRING  PERMANENT  PEACE 
TO  THIS  EARTH  BY  CALLING  UPON  THE  POWER  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  GOD 


This  is  a  picture  taken  in  the  Philharmonic  Auditorium,  Los  Angeles.  The  above  crowd  of  3,500  people  listened  to  Dr.  Frank  B.  Robinson  of  I 
Moscow,  Idaho,  and  Ernest  Holmes,  of  Los  Angeles.  Five  meetings  were  held  on  Sept.  2l8t  to  25th.  1941,  and  thousands  were  turned  away.  ! 

THE  I 

American  Spiritual  ^toabening 

SPONSORED  BY  ^TSYCHIANA”  INC.,  MOSCOW,  IDAHO 

THE  AMERICAN  SPIRITUAL  AWAKENING  IS  A  SPONTANEOUS  MASS  MOVEMENT  OF  AMERICANS 
OF  ALL  CREEDS  AND  FAITHS,  AND  WITHOUT  ANY  CREED  OR  FAITH,  WHO  BELIEVE  THAT  THE 
POWER  OF  ALMIGHTY  GOD  IS  GREATER  THAN  THE  BRUTE  FORCE  OF  THE  DESPOT. 


Dr.  Robinson,  founder  of  “Psychiana,”  Inc.,  and  sponsor  of  The  American  Spiritual  Awakening,  is  also  President  of  The  News-Review  Pub.  Co.,  M«sco*- 
Idaho,  publishers  of  The  Daily  Idahonian.  the  largest  circulating  afternoon  daily  newspaper  in  North  Idaho. 
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fourteen  years  ago,  a  man  called  frank  B.  ROBINSON  WALKED  OUT  OF  A  MOSCOW 
drug-store  to  bring  to  the  world  a  new  and  more  powerful  conception  of  god. 
WHAT  happened  IN  THOSE  FOURTEEN  YEARS  IS  A  GLOWING  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PULLING 

POWER  OF  OUR  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS. 


“WHAT  IS  PSYCHIANA?” 

DR.  ROBINSON  ANSWERS  A  FEW  COMMONLY  ASKED  QUESTIONS 


QUES.:  What  is  the  structure  of  "’PSYCHIANA’"  Inc.? 

ANS.:  It  is  an  Idaho  non-profit  religious  corporation.  It  has 

heen  in  existence  thirteen  years. 

QUES.:  Does  anyone  make  any  profit  from  the  operations  of 
“PSYCHIANA”  Inc.,  either  directly  or  indirectly? 

ANS.:  No  one  connected  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 

the  Movement  can  ever  draw  any  profits  or  dividends. 
Dr.  Robinson  is  paid  a  salary  of  S9.0()0  a  year.  He  can 
make  many  times  that  much  in  the  commercial  adver¬ 
tising  field  if  he  wants  to. 

QUES.:  What  is  the  object  of  "’PSYCHIANA”  Ine.? 

.ANS.:  To  make  Almighty  God  a  Living  Reality  to  mankind.  This 
Movement  believes  that  when  Almighty  God  created  the 
human  race,  He  placed  in  each  of  us  His  own  Spirit — the 
Spirit  of  Life.  “PSYCHLANA”  Inc.  believes  that  this  un¬ 
seen  Power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  still  lives  in  each  one 
of  us,  and  can  be  intelligently  called  into  action  any  time 
we  choose  to.  In  other  words  “MAN  C.AN  TALK  WITH 
GOD,”  and  when  man  does,  he  finds  it  is  impossible  for 
God  to  fail  to  respond. 

QUES.:  What  has  been  the  growth  of  “PSYCHIAN.A"  Inc.? 

ANS.:  Most  phenomenal.  In  its  first  year  it  went  into  67  coun¬ 

tries. 

QUES.:  What  methods  does  “PSYCHIAN.A”  Inc.  use  to  spread  its 
message? 

ANS.:  Newspaper  and  magazine  advertising  exclusively.  Over 

1500  American  newspapers  and  scores  of  magazines  carry' 
its  copy. 

QUES.:  How  is  the  revenue  received? 

ANS.:  By  making  a  charge  for  the  Lessons.  All  Students  are 

entitled  to  a  full  refund  of  their  money  any  time  they 
want  it.  Refunds  over  thirteen  years  are  LESS  THAN 
1/lOth  of  1%.  A  glowing  tribute  to  the  merits  of  the 
Teachings. 


QUES.:  Do  newspapers  refuse  or  reject  the  “PSYCHIANA"  copy? 

.ANS.:  Very  seldom.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should.  Less 

than  1%  of  refusals  or  rejections  come  in.  and  these  are 
invariably  because  of  lack  of  information  regarding  the 
Movement.  Sometimes  a  protest  from  some  competing 
system  of  religion  is  received,  but  most  newspapers  do  not 
discriminate.  They  give  the  “PSYCHLANA”  religion  the 
same  breaks  they  give  others. 

QUES.:  Has  “PSA CHLAN.A”  Inc.  any  creeds  or  dogmas  or  rituals? 

.ANS.:  It  has  not.  The  only  thing  “PSYCHLAN.A”  knows  any¬ 

thing  about  is  the  Power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  human 
lives.  This  Power  lives  and  can  manifest  in  ALL  lives, 
regardless  of.  and  even  without  religious  affiliation.  We 
do  not  believe  creeds  are  necessary  to  the  operation  of 
the  Indwelling  Spirit  of  God. 

QUES.:  -After  thirteen  years,  what  has  been  the  result  of  the 
Teaching  in  human  lives.  Has  it  done  good? 

-ANS.:  Absolutely  phenomenal  results  have  followed  this 

Teaching.  -MORE  THAN  A  QUARTER  OF  A  -MILLION 
UNSOLICITED  LETTERS  HAVE  BEEN  RECEIVED, 
telling  in  no  uncertain  terms  what  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
accomplished  in  human  lives. 

QUES.:  Is  "PSYCHIANA"  political? 

ANS.:  No.  It  is  a  non-profit  religious  corporation.  It  is,  how¬ 

ever,  100', V  behind  our  beloved  .American  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  it  will  do  eveiy  thing  in  its  power  to  defend 
this  government — right  or  wrong. 

QUES.:  Has  there  ever  been  a  complaint  filed  against  “PSY¬ 
CHIANA”  Inc.  by  any  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  the  F.  T.  C.? 

ANS.:  There  has  never  been  a  legitimate  complaint  filed  against 

the  “PSYCHLANA”  Movement  by  anyone.  There  have 
been  no  hearings  before  the  F.  T.  C.  or  any  other  com¬ 
mission.  Ground  for  complaint  does  not  exist  in  this 
Movement.  It  is  strictly  a  religious  Movement,  and  enjoys 
the  same  privileges  other  religions  enjoy. 


NOTE  TO  NEWSPAPERS 

IT  IS  THE  INTENTION  OF  “PSYCHIANA”  INC.  TO  CARRY  ITS  COPY  IN  EVERY  NEWSPAPER  OVER  5,000 
CIRCULATION  IN  AMERICA.  WE  WELCOME  THE  RATE  CARDS  OF  EVERY  PAPER  NOT  YET  CONTACTED 
BY  OUR  AGENCY.  OR,  ADDRESS  THE  WESTERN  AGENCY,  SKINNER  BUILDING,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
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FREEDOM  TO  CRITICIZE 

COMMENTS  upon  some  recent  advertising  of 
Figlit  for  Freedom.  Inc.,  which  appeared  in 
Editor  &  Pvblishkr  of  Oct.  io,  under  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  Warren  L.  Bassett,  managing  editor,  are 
regarded  as  “damapng”  by  the  executives  of  that 
committee.  After  a  brief  and  by  no  means  ex¬ 
haustive  exchange  of  letters.  Fight  for  Freedom, 
Inc.,  sent  to  a  list  of  newspapers  a  letter  which 
defended  the  committee’s  objectives  by  attack¬ 
ing  the  integrity  of  this  paper. 

.\mong  the  statements  in  the  circular  was  one 
that  diligent  research  by  the  committee  failed  to 
disclose  that  Editor  &  Publisher  had  ever  done 
anything  “important”  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
or  against  “Hitlerism.”  It  was  stated  that  Editor 
&  Publisher  had  not  spoken  out  against  the  edi¬ 
torial  policies  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  the 
Xew  York  Daily  Sews,  and  that  we  had  not 
taken  the  Sew  York  World-Telegram  to  task  for 
its  story  on  the  alleged  order  of  thousands  of 
coffins  by  the  U.  S.  government. 

We’ll  stand  on  the  record  of  our  utterances  for 
freedom  and  against  totalitarianism  of  all  vari¬ 
eties.  Our  files  are  open  to  any  reader  who  has 
not  been  sufficiently  impressed  by  the  week-to- 
week  revelation  of  our  character  and  principles. 

When  it  comes  to  attacking  the  editorial  poli¬ 
cies  of  other  newspapers,  we’ll  take  our  own 
stand  for  freedom  here  and  now.  On  the  World- 
Telegram  story,  we  saw  no  reason  to  question  the 
good  faith  in  which  it  was  published. 

In  the  case  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  New 
York  Daily  News,  we  have  frequently  stated  our 
disagreement  with  some  editorial  policies  —  but 
we’ll  fight  to  the  last  for  the  right  of  those  papers 
to  advocate  any  cause  they  choose,  so  long  as 
their  causes  violate  no  laws  enacted  by  the  Con¬ 
gress.  Fight  for  Freedom,  Inc.,  in  justice  to  its 
title,  can  ask  no  less. 

Editor  &  Publisher,  in  common  with  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  newspapers  that  come  to  this  office, 
is  in  general  sympathy  with  the  foreign  policy 
of  President  Roosevelt.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  New  York  Daily  News  are  not  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  that  policy,  believing  that  it  will 
involve  the  United  States  in  active  war.  Fight 
for  Freedom,  Inc.,  and  many  others,  are  not  in 
complete  sympathy  with  the  Administration  pol¬ 
icy  because  they  believe  it  will  not  get  us  into 
active  war  in  time  to  preserve  our  freedom. 

Neither  in  Mr.  Bassett’s  article  nor  in  this 
editorial  is  there  the  slightest  attack  on  the 
motives  of  Fight  for  Freedom,  Inc.  We  criticized 
one  piece  of  advertising  copy  of  a  series  as  “shrill” 
and  not  in  consonance  with  the  serious  nature  of 
the  subject.  In  an  adjoining  column,  we  criti¬ 
cized  the  copy  of  an  opposing  organization  on 
similar  grounds.  Parallel  criticisms  might  be 
written  of  much  copy  that  is  now  being  used  to 
haul  the  sj’mpathies  of  .4mericans  either  toward 
or  away  from  war — for  much  of  it  is  marked  by 
sensational  technique  that  has  long  since  been 
abandoned  by  all  successful  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ers  except  the  circus.  It  jjersists  on  the  air. 

Frankly,  we  don’t  like  it,  in  print  or  on  the 
air.  We  don’t  believe  it  can  convince  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  because  we  don’t  believe  they  can 
be  stampeded.  We  are  all  in  favor  of  sound 
reasoning  and  logical  arguments  either  for  get¬ 
ting  the  U.  S.  A.  into  an  immediate  declaration 
of  war,  or  cogent  arguments  against  that  step. 
That  is  wholly  within  the  right  of  petition  and 
a-ssembly  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  We 
are  against  argument  by  screeching  and  shout¬ 
ing,  by  a  pure  appeal  to  emotionalism  that  elides 
the  solid  grounds  Americans  have  for  helping 
those  who  are  battling  the  Nazis. 

The  American  people  in  1940  elected  a  Presi¬ 
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A  good  man  leaveth  an  inheritance  to  his  child¬ 
ren’s  children:  and  the  wealth  of  the  sinner  is  laid 
up  for  the  just. — Proverbs  XIII;  22. 

dent  and  a  Congress.  The  platform,  as  usual,  was 
far  less  than  definite — but  the  Congress  and  the 
President  have  the  responsibility  under  our  Con¬ 
stitution  of  putting  us  into  war  or  keeping  us  out. 
Without  any  question,  the  President  and  his  ad- 
vi.sers  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  Congress  have  more 
information  on  the  current  state  of  the  world 
than  can  be  in  the  pos.session  of  Fight  for  Free¬ 
dom,  Inc.,  Edtior  &  Publisher,  any  newspaper 
editor,  or  any  propagandist.  We  don’t  hold  with 
the  propagandist  theory  that  the  “people”  are 
far  ahead  of  the  President  and  “much  farther” 
ahead  of  Congress  in  the  wish  to  commit  this 
country  to  an  all-out  War.  We  don’t  accept  it 
for  a  moment,  and  our  .sense  of  national  thought 
processes  is  no  less  acute  and  no  less  accurate, 
we  maintain,  than  that  of  any  pro-  or  anti-war 
organization. 

When  and  if  the  time  comes  for  America  to 
declare  war  on  the  .4xis  powers,  or  any  of  them, 
we  are  quite  certain  that  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet  will  know  it  before  we  do.  When  that 
time  comes,  if  it  does,  we  are  quite  certain  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  will  act  decisively,  and  that  he 
will  have  a  solid  nation  behnd  him.  We  don’t 
believe  he’ll  be  too  late  in  his  recommendations 
to  Congress — for  he  knows  where  the  rest  of  us 
are  guessing,  or  hoping,  or  shouting.  “Too  early” 
would  be  as  bad  a  mistake  as  “too, late.” 

We  have  confidence  in  our  established  proc¬ 
esses  of  government.  We  believe  in  the  honesty 
and  integrity  of  our  elected  officers.  We  know 
that  mad  dogs  are  loose  in  the  world — and  they 
will  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  constituted  authori¬ 
ties.  But  things  must  be  done  decently  and  in 
order.  It  may  take  a  little  longer  to  get  to  grips 
with  the  evils  that  beset  us.  but  when  the  deci¬ 
sion  is  made  to  exerci.se  our  might  and  power, 
that  decision  will  have  the  approval  of  all 
.4mericans. 

FOR  CLOSER  PRESS  TIES 

MEMBERS  of  the  Newspajier  Association  Man¬ 
agers’  group  meeting  recently  in  Chicago 
came  more  closely  to  grips  than  ever  before  with 
a  question  that  has  often  been  discussed  during 
the  past  10  years.  That  is  the  idea  of  practical 
(ooperation  between  the  national,  regional,  and 
state  groups  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 
It  was  pointed  out  by  Edwin  A.  Bemis,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Colorado  Press  Association, 
that  the  large  and  small  newspapers  have  many 
interests  in  common  and  that  any  development 
which  affects  one  interest  adversely  is  likely  to 
be  felt  by  all. 

The  nucleus  for  such  ciKiperation  has  existed 
since  1933,  when  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  .4s.sociation  invited  the  as.sistance  of  sev¬ 
eral  state  and  regional  bodies  in  the  preparation 
of  an  NRA  code  for  newspapers.  Similar  invi¬ 
tations  have  been  extended  by  the  .4NP.4  on 
several  occasions  since  then,  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  stud  that  there  has  been  any  strongly  inte¬ 
grated  effort  involving  the  cooperation  of  all 
newspaper  groups. 

The  fact  that  there  are  some  practical  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  coordinating  the  activities  of 
newspaper  associations  should  not  prevent  earn¬ 
est  investigation  of  the  possibility  of  such  co¬ 


ordination.  .411  newspapers  are  now  facing 
problems  unthought  of  even  10  years  ago,  and 
the  near  future  will  provide  many  not  foreseen 
today.  Present  and  future  problems  will  be 
solved  the  more  easily  if  newspaper  owners  and  = 
executives  approach  them  in  broad  spirit,  with 
complete  information,  rather  than  in  narrow  par-  | 
ti.sanship  and  prejudice.  There  is  much  work 
now  being  done  by  regional  and  state  press  asso¬ 
ciations  for  their  membership  of  which  little  b 
heard  beyond  their  own  confines.  There  is  a 
tremendous  reservoir  of  experience  and  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  .4NP.4,  SNP.4,  Inland  and  NE.4,  but 
much  of  it  is  necessarily  a  closed  book  to  the 
more  than  1,000  dailies  and  more  than  8.000 
weeklies  who  are  not  members  of  any  of  these 
organizations. 

Until  the  several  proposals  have  been  more 
thoroughly  explored  and  practical  possibilities 
developed,  the  suggestion  of  any  definite  plan 
would  be  premature. 

Editor  &  Publisher  does  not  suggest  that  any 
such  organization  should  strive  for  100  per  cent 
unanimity  among  newspapers  on  any  question. 

It  does  believe  that  the  solution  of  many  busi¬ 
ness  problems  would  be  assisted  by  the  pooling 
of  the  information  and  ability  which  existing 
groups  possess  —  resources  which  have  been 
applied  in  full  force  all  too  .seldom  and  all  too 
briefly. 

ILL-CONSIDERED  SLUR 

.4N  UNN.4MED  SPE.4KER  before  a  group  of 

Illinois  daily  and  weekly  newspapermen  at 
Centralia  last  Saturday  delivered  a  series  of  le 
marks  which  ought  to  have  been  refuted  instantly 
by  scores  among  his  audience.  In  the  course  of 
a  discussion  of  the  U.  S.  Navy’s  advertising  in 
newspapers  for  recruits,  this  speaker,  accor^ 
to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  said: 

“This  constitutes  a  broad  framework  for  blackmail. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  plan  will  build  up  a  vast 
clamor  for  war  in  those  papers  that  put  current  reve 
nue  ahead  of  their  longtime  welfare. 

"For  instance — an  editor  will  want  to  see  his  paper 
kept  on  the  Navy's  list  for  the  full  9  weeks’  campaign. 
So  what  happens.^  If  the  advertisements  in  his  columns 
alone  will  not  bring  in.  recruits,  that  editor’s  next  step 
may  be  to  write  war-mongering  editorials,  to  augment 
the  pulling  power  of  the  Navy’s  paid  advertising.  If 
that  proves  insufficient  to  keep  the  paper  on  the  Nasy'i 
preferrerl  list,  the  next  logical  step  will  be  to  drum  up 
war  propaganda  meetings  in  the  news  columns.” 

We  don’t  know  what  kind  of  new.spaper  that 
man  makes,  or  what  papers  he  reads — but  wt 
doubt  that  either  would  be  to  our  liking.  Wf 
have  known  some  newspapers  which  attemptrd 
to  follow  the  formula  he  laid  down  to  keep  cob- 
mercial  advertising  in  their  columns,  and  we  can 
report  that  all  of  them  are  now  out  of  business. 
The  same  fate  awaits,  as  it  should,  any  editor 
who  would  reverse  an  anti-war  editorial  policy 
for  a  war  propaganda  policy  for  the  sake  of  « 
advertising  campiugn  which  (for  most  of  tk 
newspapers  now  scheduled)  would  not  put  nioR 
than  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  the  till.  He  wodd 
indeed  be  blind  to  his  longtime  welfare  if  he  w«t 
to  sell  out  that  cheaply. 

It  is  an  ill-considered  slur,  indeed,  which  im¬ 
plies  that  the  U.  S.  Navy  is  trying  to  purclu* 
the  editorial  support  of  the  country’s  newspapers 
with  a  $iJ.000,000  advertising  appropriation.  It  i* 
a  slur  which  will  be  mouthed  hungrily  by  the^ 
people  who  have  been  looking  for  evidence  Urntj 
newspaper  influence  is  for  sale  to  the  buyers  of 
advertising.  That  evidence  has  been  mighly 
scarce  to  date,  and  Editor  &  Publisher  voln 
its  profound  conviction  that  it  will  not  be  in 
creased  by  any  of  the  papers  on  the  Navy  * 


advertising  schedule.  The  unnamed  .sjicsk! 
owes  the  entire  press  an  apology. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


vertising  executive.  He  began  his 
career  as  an  advertising  salesman  with 
the  Terre  Haute  Tribune  in  1916. 

Whit  Ansley,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


MRS.  M.  L.  BUTLER.  77,  publisher,  ,  .  ^  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

Bedford  (Ind.)  Daily  Times,  is  in  ^  England  serving  with  the 


Memorial  Hospital,  Bedford,  with 
fractured  hip  suffered  when  a  Hal- 
owe’en  reveler  backed  into  her  in 
downtown  Bedford. 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  president  of 
Oklahoma  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  of 
Indianapolis  Broadcasting  Company, 
Inc.,  has  been  named  chairman  of  the 
Indiana  committee  for  organization  of 
the  defense  savings  program. 

Hal  W.  Trovillion,  co-publisher  of 
the  Herrin  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal  for  the 
last  10  years,  has  severed  his  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  Egyptian  Publications, 
Inc.,  owner  of  the  Journal.  His  inter¬ 
ests  were  acquired  by  D.  C.  Grear, 
with  whom  Trovillion  had  been  as¬ 
sociated.  Mr.  Grear,  who  founded  the 


Airways  Transport  auxiliary,  recent 
ly  set  a  flying  record  by  delivering  17 
planes  from  factory  to  fighting  fields 
in  one  week.  His  year's  service  ex¬ 
pires  March  18.  Afterwards  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  Guilkey  of  the  advertising 
department,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily 
News,  and  Mrs.  Guilkey  are  the  par¬ 
ents  of  a  daughter,  Eliza  Lucinda,  bom 
Oct.  26. 

B.  C.  Whitsitt,  advertising  manager, 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald-Review,  has 
been  named  by  the  Decatur  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Commerce  board  of  directors 
to  fill  the  unexpired  directorship  of 
Captain  F.  W.  Schaub,  one  of  the  pub- 


ROBERT  LINN,  recently  named  city 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Post,  can 
claim  the  “most  unusual  story’’  title 
wherever  news¬ 


men  gather.  Back 
in  the  days  when 
he  was  a  copy 
reader  on  the 
Akron  Times  - 
Press,  Linn, 
struck  up  a 
chance  conver¬ 
sation  with  a 
stranger.  His  new 
acq  ua i n  tance 
mentioned  that 
“the  funniest 
thing’s  happen¬ 
ing — a  spider  has 


Robert  Linn 


Journal,'  has'  been  ’elected  president  to  army  sei^ice  last  summer 

of  the  corporation  in  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion,  and  his  son,  Harold  E.  Grear,  has 
been  named  managing  editor. 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  publisher  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
addressed  the  annual  new  citizens’ 


Ushers  of  the  Herald-Review,  who  was  ^P^er  the  glass  face  of  an  alarm 

clock  for  18  days,  trying  to  spin  a 
,,  ,  web  between  the  moving  hands.’’ 

Miss  Myrt  e  West,  formerly  with  Linn  lost  no  time  tipping  the  city 
the  Vtnita  (Okla.)  Daily  Star,  h^  ^nd  the  desk  in  turn,  lost  no 

been  added  to  the  adv^tising  staff,  sewing  up  the  story.  The  Times- 

V/ewoka  (Okla.)(  Times-Democrat.  Press  bought  the  owner  a  new  alarm 
O.  D.  McKasson,  Jr.,  of  the  local  clock — pink,  to  harmonize  with  the 
display  advertising  department,  Des  room  in  which  it  was  kept — and  took 


suDoer  of  the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Moines  (la.)  Register  &  Tribune,  has  the  spider’s  unique  cage  to  the  office. 
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Commerce  last  week. 

Harry  D.  Strunk,  publisher,  Mc¬ 
Cook  (Neb.)  Gazette,  has  been  elected 
as  the  Nebraska  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  National  Reclama¬ 
tion  Association. 

J.  L.  McCorkle,  publisher,  Hazle- 
hwrst  (Miss.)  Courier,  and  president 
of  the  Mississippi  Press  Association, 


been  promoted  to  the  staff  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  counselors  department. 


In  the  E<iitorial  Rooms 


JOHN  R.  TALMAGE  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News.  He  has 
been  city  editor  and  copy  desk  man. 
spoke  at  a  luncheon  Oct.  31  by  the  He  succeeds  Mark  E.  Petersen  recently  about  it — it  was  the  year’s  most  in- 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  in  made  general  manager.  teresting.  story.  Linn  was  makeup 

honor  of  Mississippi  publishers.  M.  William  B.  Koons,  who  has  been  in  editor  of  the  Post  before  being  named 


For  several  days,  the  clock  and  spider, 
locked  in  combat,  remained  in  the 
Times-Press  office.  The  whole  town —  ^ 
and  other  Ohio  cities  served  by  j 
Scripps-Howard  papers — followed  tlie  I 
exclusive  story  and  saw  the  exclusive  j 
art.  I 

Finally,  the  spider  and  clock  wound  j 
up  in  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Na-  ; 
tural  History.  There  was  no  doubt 


Scott  Dickson,  associate  editor,  Jack- 
son  Daily  News,  presided. 

G.  Albert  Stewart,  publisher,  Clear¬ 
field  (Pa.)  Progress,  and  secretary  of 
Forests  and  Waters  of  Pennsylvania, 
recently  underwent  an  operation  to 
have  a  fishbone  removed  from  his 
throat  by  a  bronchoscope.  Dr.  Mar¬ 
tin  F.  Kocevar  of  Steelton  was  the 
surgeon. 


the  investment  business  at  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  for  the  last  five  years,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the  Monroe 
(Wis.)  Evening  Times.  He  was  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter,  wire  editor,  city  editor 
and  managing  editor  of  the  Ashlojid 
(Wis.)  Daily  Press. 

Harold  A 


city  editor.  His  hobby:  Fishing. 


In  The  Business  Office 


blessed  event  took  place.  He  reported 
for  duty  in  Chicago,  Nov.  3,  resigning 
from  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman. 

Jack  Young,  managing  editor  of  the 
Helena  (Ark.)  World,  filed  information 
Semple,  news  editor  of  leading  to  the  indictment  of  W.  R. 
the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  Henderson,  Jr.,  Memphis,  officer  of  the 
has  been  made  assistant  managing  edi-  Congress  of  Industrial  Organization, 
tor;  Elmer  Cox,  assistant  city  editor,  on  a  charge  of  criminal  libel  for  a  pur- 
is  now  news  editor.  Joe  H.  Torbett  ported  statement  to  a  Memphis  news- 


JOHN  W.  NOLAN,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union, 
morning  and  evening,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  newspapers  for 
55  years  and  who  was  one  of  those 
who  launched  the  morning  Union  in  ond  child,  Nov.  1,  when 


which  im- 
o  purclu* 
newspapers 

ation.  It  is 
•ily  by  the 
idence  that 
buyers  ol 

Cn  mighty 
HKR  voic«| 
not  be  in 
he  Navy’.'l 
d  spei 


1892,  has  retired.  Mr.  Nolan  first  be¬ 
came  connected  with  the  Union  in 
1886  when  he  worked  afternoons  while 
he  was  going  to  high  school. 

Robert  W.  Barnwell,  formerly  with 
Batton,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
New  York,  has  become  associated  in 
an  advisory  capacity  with  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier,  the 
Charleston  Evening  Post  and  Radio 
Station  WTMA.  Mr.  Barnwell,  who 
retired  several  years  ago  from  the 
New  York  advertising  field,  will  ad¬ 
vise  on  a  wide  variety  of  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  publication  and  broadcast¬ 
ing.  Before  joining  BBD&O  he  was 
advertising  manager  of  the  Christian 
Herald. 

R.  H.  Robichaud,  formerly  manager, 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  News  Herald,  has 
been  appointed  circulation  manager  of 
the  Edmonton  (Alta.)  Bulletin.  He 
succeeds  Howard  Watson,  who  has 
been  with  the  Bulletin  for  some  years 
past,  and  who  has  been  granted  a 
commission  in  the  Royal  Canadian 
Air  Force  and  is  training  at  Trenton, 
Ont. 


is  executive  editor. 

Charles  G.  Werner,  former  Pulitzer 
prize  winner  and  newly-appointed 
chief  editorial  cartoonist  for  the 
Marshall  Field  morning  newspaper  in 
Chicago,  became  the  father  of  his  sec- 
daughter 


was  born  to  the  Werners  in  Spring- 
field,  Mo.  Mr.  Werner  was  in  Spring- 
field  enroute  to  Chicago  when  the 


paper  that  Young  was  spokesman  for 
a  group  of  men  who  were  said  to 
have  forced  four  Memphis  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  CIO  to  leave  Helena  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago.  Young  denied  the 
statement  and  swore  out  a  warrant 
charging  criminal  libel. 

William  F.  Cronin,  editor,  Terre 
Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune,  has  received 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Left,  right,  left,  right! 


Frank  P.  Shannon,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Terre  Haute  Tribune-Star,  was 
honored  at  a  dinner  celebration  Oct. 
30  on  his  silver  anniversary  as  an  ad- 


Big,  blubbering  Tops  will 
.«oon  be  wearing  kbaki. 
while  bis  pal  Skeezix  is 
already  doing  his  bit  for 
defense  ...  A  new,  true- 
to-life  GASOLINE  ALLEY 
sequenee  in  which  its  ever- 
popular  characters  con- 
tiiine  to  keep  in  step  with 
the  times  while  entertain¬ 
ing  millions! 


.  .  for  proofs  &  prices — WIRE 
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A  NEW  COMIC 
STRIP  THAT 
CLICKS  LIKE 
CASTANETS 

1  From  the  brilliant  young  Los 
!  Angeles  cartoonist  Gus  Arriola 
comes  a  feature  that  offers  read¬ 
ers  a  fiesta  of  fun. 

1  lie  scene  is  soutli  of  the  border, 
languorous  land  of  siestas,  senor- 
itas  and  serenades.  The  hero  is 
rotund,  romantic  Gordo,  lover  of 
beauty  and  lieans.  Prominent  in 
the  supporting  east  are  Pepito, 

,  Gordo's  knee-high  nephew;  and 
Pepito's  pocket-size  pooch,  Senor 
Dog.  Gordo  is  the  year's  sun¬ 
niest,  funniest  comic. 

First  release  is  Monday,  Novem¬ 
ber  24th. 

For  samples  and  terms,  write  or 
wire  to 

FE ATU  R  E 
SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42no  STREET 
i  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 

continued  from  page  21 

the  renomination  as  a  director  of  the 
Paul  Dresser  Memorial  Association 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

J.  Edward  Blackford,  editor,  Wheel¬ 
ing  News-Register  and  dean  of  Ohio 
Valley  newspapermen  celebrated  his 
72nd  birthday  anniversary  Oct.  29. 
He  will  complete  50  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  service  with  the  News-Regis¬ 
ter  next  spring. 

Charles  E.  Broughton,  editor,  She¬ 
boygan  (Wis.)  Daily  Press,  was  guest 
of  honor  at  a  banquet  given  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Sheboygan  Association  of 
Commerce,  Oct.  22,  in  observance  of 
Mr.  Broughton’s  68th  birthday  anni¬ 
versary. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Inchding  The  JtunuHst  merged  1907;  Nmspapcr- 
dom,  mtfg^  Founi  Estate,  merged  1927. 
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a  cost  of  $22  per  week  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52 
time  basis  as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  $182  per 
paM;  $103  half  pan;  $57  quarter  page.  *Quarter, 
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CLAStiriED  Rates:  90c  per  agate  line  one  time.  70c 

per  agate  line  four  times. _ 

Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line  one  time; 
40c  per  agate  line  four  times  (count  five  words  to 
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Subscription  Rates:  By  mail  payable  in  advance 
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Roland  Q.  Nicholson  has  been  named 
city  editor  of  the  Alexandria  (Va.) 
Gazette.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  staff  only  six  months. 

Jack  O’Brien  has  left  the  staff  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  to  join  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  as  general 
assignment  reporter. 

Russell  F.  Oakes,  for  the  past  two 
years  executive  assistant  to  the  pres¬ 
ident-manager  of  the  Charles  Town 
(W.  Va.)  Jockey  Club,  Inc.,  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations,  has  resigned 
effective  Nov.  1,  to  direct  publicity 
for  the  Gables  Racing  Association, 
Inc.,  operator  of  Tropical  Park,  Coral 
Gables,  Fla.  Oakes  has  worked  on 
the  old  Minneapolis  Evening  Tribune, 
the  old  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  the  Balti¬ 
more  Evening  Sun. 

Robert  M.  Crocker,  reporter,  Lewis¬ 
ton  (Me.)  Evening  Journal,  and  for¬ 
mer  legislative  correspondent  for  the 
Associated  Press  at  Augusta,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Evening  Gazette.  He  was  re¬ 
placed  at  the  Journal  by  Daniel  Sul¬ 
livan,  former  editor  of  the  Bates  Col¬ 
lege  Mirror. 

Nathan  Litman,  district  reporter, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger, 
and  Mrs.  Litman,  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter,  born  (jet.  23. 

Bob  Walker,  of  the  Livingston 
(Mont.)|  Enterprise  staff,  has  joined 
Radio  Station  KGVO,  Missoula,  Mont., 
as  news  reporter  and  announcer. 

Shirley  English  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press,  filling 
a  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation 
of  Reporter  Lee  Roy  Manuel  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  War  Department  civil  service 
clerkship. 

Julius  Kaplan,  former  reporter  and 
feature  writer,  Boston  Evening  Tran¬ 
script,  and  recently  acting  publicity 
director  of  the  American  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  Union,  has  been  appointed  assis¬ 
tant  editor  of  the  Overseas  News 
Agency  in  New  York  City. 

James  W.  Carey,  business  reporter, 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  staff  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii  news  bureau.  His  post  on  the 
newspaper  is  being  filled  by  Tom 
Crichton,  recently  an  INS  corres¬ 
pondent  in  the  Far  East. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Bennett  Hill,  former 
editor  of  the  Hilo  (Hawaii)  Tribune- 
Herald,  has  become  a  staff  member  of 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  where  she 
is  serving  on  the  rewrite  and  copy 
desks.  Ken  Misumi,  until  recently  a 
Honolulu  freelance  writer,  has  joined 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Star-Bulletin 
as  a  columnist  on  boxing. 

Lieut.  Col.  Alfred  Ligourie,  former 
city  editor  of  the  New  London  (Conn.) 
Day,  head  of  the  personnel  division  of 
the  43rd  division  (New  England)  at 
Camp  Blanding,  Fla.,  has  resigned  be¬ 
cause  of  age  regulations  and  will  re¬ 
turn  to  his  post  on  the  Day  staff, 
after  a  brief  vacation. 

LaSelle  Gilman,  ship  news-editor, 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  and  Mrs.  Gil¬ 
man,  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  their 
second,  born  Oct.  3  at  Kapiolani  ma¬ 
ternity  home  in  Honolulu.  The 
father  is  a  former  Far  Eastern  news¬ 
paperman  and  author  of  the  novel 
“Shanghai  Deadline.” 

Richard  Mansfield,  a  15-year  veteran 
of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Tribune-Sun 
county  beat,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  city  hall  nm,  swapping  with 
Spencer  Held.  Alvin  McGowan,  po¬ 
lice  reporter  for  12  years,  was  moved 
to  the  courthouse  in  an  exchange  with 
Arthur  Ribbel,  on  that  beat  for  six 
years. 

Jess  M.  Worley,  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union 
copy  desk,  has  transferred  to  a  similar 


position  on  the  San  Diego  Tribune-  for  Women  Students  on  the  Ohio  State 
Sun,  exchanging  jobs  with  Bert  Wil-  University  campus,  Nov.  6. 

Ole  Hellie,  formerly  of  the  Waterloo 
Garrett  D.  Byrnes,  Providence  (la.)  Courier,  and  Roland  Burke,  for- 
(R.  I.)  Evening  Bulletin  movie  critic,  merly  with  the  International  Fall* 
W’on  a  set  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britan-  (Minn.)  Daily  Journal,  have  joined  the 
nica  and  $25  Oct.  24  because  “Infor-  staff  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  as 
mation  Please”  radio  experts  could  copyreaders. 

not  answer  his  questions.  gyi  Lofstrad,  Minneapolis  Star 

M.  E.  Sanders,  correspondence  edi-  Journal  market  reporter,  has  returned 
tor,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  went  on  to  his  desk  after  a  13-month  absence 
the  retired  list  Nov.  1.  His  place  is  on  sick  leave. 

being  taken  by  Joseph  Gilroy,  former  Dorothy  Lawton,  of  the  Racine 
a^istant  to  Mr.  Sanders,  who  is  past  (Wis.)  Journal-Times,  has  been 
the  eighty--three-year  ^ark  and  had  elected  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
been  employed  at  the  Times  for  Women’s  Press  Club, 
thirty-seven  years.  m  T^  •  z 

T-  r.  1.  Dennis,  former  rewrite  and 

Donald  P.  Cole,  Fall  Rtrcr  (Mass.)  deskman,  Tulsa  Tribune,  has  been  ap- 

Herald  News  editorial  staff  and  Em-  pointed  promotion  and  merchandisine 
TOR  &  Publisher  correspondent,  has  manager  of  Radio  Station  KVOO 
been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  Dennis  left  the  Tribune  to  join  the 

the  Fall  River  Rotary  Club.  KVOO  staff  as  associate  farm  editor 

Harold  Bennison,  Boston  (Mass.)  late  in  August. 

Traveler  editorial  staff,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Hubert  Roussel,  drama  critic,  Hous- 
Mahoney  of  the  Boston  Globe,  dean  of  ton  (Tex.)  Post,  and  Mrs.  Roussel  are 
Boston  newspaperwomen,  were  speak-  parents  of  a  son,  their  third  child. 

ers  at  the  first  Fall  meeting  of  the  n _ i  i  •  j. 

New  England  Women’s  Press  Associa-  5°^  W  *"1^  v"* 

tion  at  Boston  Oct.  28.  Holton  Press;  Harold  Young,  city 

...  „  .  editor,  Houston  Post;  Roderick  J 

Victor  K.  Givan,  copyreader  for  the  Watts,  assistant  city  editor,  Hointon 
Indianapolis  Star,  and  Mrs.  Givan,  Chronicle,  are  serving  on  a  new  county 
announced  the  birth  of  a  son  Oct.  28  grand  jury 
in  St.  Franck  Hospital,  Indianapolis. 

Lee  ^nd  has  been  appointed  man-  Press  sports  writer,  has  been  trans- 
ager  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Bureau  ferred  to  the  copy  desk  in  charge  of 
of  the  United  Press,  succeeding  Debs  art  layouts. 

Myers,  who  has  resigned  to  join  the 
staff  of  Chicago’s  new  morning  daily. 

Before  joining  U.P.  in  1935,  Bond  was  They *16  In  The  Army  Now 
editor  of  the  Capitol  Hill  Daily  Beacon  — 

and  managing  editor  of  the  Guthrie  Edg^,  a.  Thompson,  for  the  last 
Daily  Leader.  Harry  G.  Ba^er  is  years  radio  editor  of  the  Miltoou- 
^ing  transferred  from  the  Kai«as  fcee  Journal,  has  joined  the  U.  S.  Navy 
City  bureau  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  and  has  been  commissioned  as  a 


by  the  changes. 


lieutenant,  junior  grade,  in  the  naval 


Harry  R.  Lloyd,  state  editor.  Spring-  reserve.  He  has  received  orders  to 
field  (Mass.)  Republican  is  back  at  his  report  for  active  duty  Nov.  10  to  the 
desk  after  an  absence  of  three  weeks  9th  naval  district  headquarters  at 


due  to  illness. 

Dave  Johnson,  city  editor,  Still- 
water  (Okla.)  Daily  News,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  secretary-manager 


Great  Lakes,  Ill.,  and  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  naval  public  relations 
corps. 

Pvts.  Jerry  N.  Ranschoff,  formerly  a 


of  the  Vinita,  Okla.,  chamber  of  com-  reporter  on  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
merce.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  ^ud  Leonard  C.  Darnell,  former  desk 
Shelby  Alexander.  tnan  in  the  Youngstown  Vindicator, 

Miss  Lois  Saxton,  former  society  steti^ed  at  Duncan  Field 

editor,  .Wangum  (Okla.)  Daily  Star, 
has  been  named  society  editor  and  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Woodward  (Okla.) 

Daily  Press. 


assistants  in  the  field  Public  Relations 
Office. 

Harry  Powell,  of  the  advertising 


AT  re  V  •  D  .  staff,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  was  in- 

A.  Lawrence  MacKenzie,  Boston  ,  *  j  •  *  au  tt  •?  j  oa  a  a 

/RE  \  D  A  j  a  •  1  A  T  u  ducted  mto  the  Umted  States  Army 
(Mass.)  Post  editorial  staff,  Joseph  .  r™  ' 

at  Fort  Thomas,  Ky. 


Dinneen,  Boston  Globe,  and  Gordon 
Sanders,  Boston  Herald,  were  on  the 


J.  Paul  Wade,  former  managing  edi- 


Boston  Nov.  1. 

J.  Albert  Banks,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette  car 


board  of  judges  for  the  Jordan  Marsh  ^or,  RuAton  (La.)  Leader,  will  ^ 
Company  Quiz  Kid  Championship  assigned  to  duty  at  Little  Rock.  Ark, 
contest  for  Greater  Boston  held  in  completion  of  the  basic  train¬ 

ing  course  in  the  U.  S.  Marines  depot 
at  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Joseph  Watson,  of  the  payroll  de- 

toonist,  in  a  talk  over  radio  station  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

WTAG  recently  gave  advice  to  pros-  '' 

pective  students  on  how  to  break  into  ,  ’  .  '  .  r..,. 

cartooning.  Hill  Sansmg,  sports  writer,  rort 

Tj  u  c  iir  n  ■  u  T  t  ■  ua  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  has  en- 

Robert  W.  Brink,  Jr.,  foi^er  night  S  Corps  and  ha 

manager  of  the  In^anapolis  United  Randolph  Field.  Sar 

Press  bureau,  has  been  transferred  to  Antonio,  Tex.,  to  serve  in  the  field’s 
the  Detroit  bureau.  relations  office. 

Jesse  Helms,  former  city  hall  re-  Ed  J.  Erlandson,  former  city  hall- 
porter,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  Nov.  county  courthouse  reporter,  Missoula 
1  became  assistant  to  city  editor,  John  (Mont.)  Missoulian  and  Sentinel,  who 
Marshall.  Leslie  Cansler,  former  tele-  was  inducted  into  the  army  recently 
graph  editor,  Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.)  under  the  selective  service  act,  has 
Advance,  takes  over  Helms’  city  hall  been  assigned  to  infantry  training  at 
beat.  Margie  Elliott,  Goldsboro  Camp  Roberts,  Calif. 

(N.  C.)  News-Argus,  has  joined  the  pirst  Lieut.  Lyman  K  Comey,  former 
Times’  local  reporting  staff.  Neal  Pat-  advertising  manager  Rutland  (Vt) 
rick,  of  the  city  staff,  is  now  sports  Herald  and  now  with  the  advertising 
ofiitor.  department,  Springfield  (Mass.)  News- 

Betty  Cunningham,  society  editor,  papers,  has  been  called  to  active  duV 
Columbus  (O.)  Citizen,  and  Dorothy  from  the  Field  Artillery  Reserves  and 
Todd  Foster,  reporter,  (jolumbua  (O.)  will  be  assigned  to  the  general  re- 
Dispatch,  participated  in  the  annual  cruiting  service  at  Army  headquarten 
Vocational  Information  Conferences  in  Boston. 
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The  Strange  Case 


of  Mencken  s  (h.  l.) 


On  the  one  hand... 


But  on  the  other... 


SIMEON  STRUNSKY  writes  in  the  New  York  Times 
Book  Review  of  October  19: 

“In  the  present  volume  the  high  spirits  tend  to  become 
high  jinks,  the  famous  Mencken  vocabulary  strikes  fire 
only  now  and  then,  and  the  pace  quite  often  falls  into  the 
pedestrian.  There  are  places  in  ‘Newspaper  Days’  where 
the  author  gives  you  the  impression  of  not  being  very 
greatly  interested  in  his  own  story. ...  It  is  on  the  whole 
a  trivial  story,  made  so  by  forced  embellishments  . . .  sub¬ 
merged  in  the  flow  of  news  room  commonplace  and  bur¬ 
lesque  after  the  manner  of  ‘The  Front  Page.’  ” 


OSWALD  GARRISON  VILLARD.  journalist  and 
author,  formerly  editorial  writer  and  owner  of  the 
New  York  Post,  The  Nation,  etc.,  writes  in  The  Sat¬ 
urday  Review  of  Literature  of  October  25: 

“Here  is  Henry  Mencken  at  his  delightful  best,  gay,  ex¬ 
tremely  amusing,  ever  exposing  hypocrisy  and  shams  with 
his  brilliant  lance  of  complete  honesty  and  good-natured, 
but  often  devastating,  frankness  and  humor.  I  have 
laughed  out  loud  over  this  story  of  his  seven  years  as  a 
reporter,  a  precocious  city  editor  (at  twenty-three!)  and 
managing  editor  at  twenty-four,  of  a  moribund  Baltimore 
daily,  as  I  have  not  over  any  other  book  for  years  in  this 
grim  time.  .  .  .  But  though  I  have  these  personal  reasons 
for  revelling  in  this  book,  every  one  else  who  takes  it  up 
and  has  a  vestige  of  humor  and  of  understanding  of 
humanity  as  it  is  in  most  of  our  American  cities  will  like¬ 
wise  be  deeply  entertained.” 


STANLEY  WALKER,  formerly  city  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  writes  in  Herald  Tribune 
Books  of  October  19: 

“One  of  the  most  charming  of  all  newspaper  recollections 
. . .  recounted  here  with  all  the  old  Mencken  dash.  Read  it 
and  shed  a  vagrant  tear  for  your  own  lost  youth.  The  Old 
Master  was  never  mellower.” 


OTIS  FERGUSON,  editor.  The  New  Republic,  writes 
in  New  Republic  of  October  27: 

“The  all-around  best  reading  of  any  book  on  the  trade  at 
large. ...  He  makes  just  about  the  best  kind  of  memoirist, 
neither  talking  as  though  he  had  his  dinner  clothes  on 
and  they  were  too  tight,  nor  messing  the  place  up  with 
self-analysis,  sexual  repressions  and  sighs.  ...  He  knows, 
appreciates  and  does  proud  the  profession  he  has  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  and  is  now  talking  about.  .  . .  His  book 
is  a  treasury  of  fact  and  fable  without  dull  stretches,  a 
genial  book  and  full  of  life.” 


NEWSPAPER  DAYS  is,  of  course,  H.  L.  M.’s  own  story  of  his  roaring  years  as 
a  young  reporter  in  Baltimore  forty  years  ago  from  the  time  he  went  to  work  on 
the  old  Herald  at  the  age  of  eighteen  until  that  paper  folded  and  he  moved  on  to 
greater  things.  Better  read  NEWSPAPER  DAYS  and  judge  for  yourself. 

It’s  three  dollars  wherever  books  are  sold. 
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Suburban  District 
Men  Paid  on  Per 
Subscriber  Basis 


LaVem  Enstrom  Tells 
About  Plan  Used  by 
Rock  Island  Argus 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


A  streamlined  method  of  paying  dis¬ 
trict  managers  operating  under  the 
“Little  Merchant”  Plan  was  recently 
outlined  by  LaVerne  Enstrom,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Rock  Island 
(Ill.)  Argus.  Suburban  district  men 
are  paid  on  a  per  subscriber  basis. 
City  district  managers  operate  on  a 
salary,  plus  bonus  arrangement. 

Of  special  interest  to  circulators  is 
the  method  of  operation  with  the  su¬ 
burban  district  managers.  The  Argus 
has  two  city  district  managers  and 
three  suburban  men.  The  latter  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  newspap>er 
to  conduct  the  business  as  district 
managers  for  the  paper  in  the  towns 
set  forth  in  the  contract,  while  the  two 
city  managers  are  not  under  contract 
and  receive  a  salary  and  bonus. 

Outlines  Advantages 

Mr.  Enstrom  contends  his  plan  of 
handling  suburban  district  managers 
has  three  distinct  advantages;  (1)  It 
will  make  the  men  more  productive, 
because  the  more  production  the 
greater  their  earnings;  (2)  The  paper 
bills  only  one  person  for  all  the  papers 
sent  to  carrier-salesmen  in  that  dis¬ 
trict;  (3)  The  paper  receives  its 
weekly  remittance  from  the  manager 
by  Wednesday  of  the  following  week. 

Here's  how  the  plan  works  for 
suburban  managers: 

“Our  suburban  rate  is  15c  per  week 
to  the  customer  and  the  district  man¬ 
ager  is  charged  1^4C  per  copy  or  IK'zc 
per  week.  We  agree  to  supply  him 
with  copies  required  for  the  operation 
of  his  district.  He  is  billed  each  week 
for  the  number  of  copies  which  he 
ordered  and  his  remittance  is  due  to 
arrive  in  our  Rock  Island  office  not 
later  than  Wednesday  of  the  following 
week. 

“Buying  his  papers  at  1*4C  per  copy, 
he  then  supplies  his  carrier  salesmen 
who  are  under  contract  to  him  (on 
the  Little  Merchant  Plan)\  the  number 
ordered  by  the  carrier  so  that  the 
carrier  salesman  can  supply  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  When  the  carrier  secures  a 
new  subscriber  or  loses  one,  he  sends 
a  change  of  order  card  to  his  district 
manager  and  he  in  turn  notifies  our 
office  of  this  change.  All  bundles  are 
wrapped  and  prepared  for  distribution 
to  the  carrier  salesmen  in  our  mailing 
room.  We  have  a  draw  board  which 
lists  the  names  of  the  various  towns, 
the  number  of  routes  and  the  number 
of  papers  each  carrier  receives.  It  is 
from  this  draw  board  that  the  counter 
receives  his  information  as  to  how 
many  papers  to  place  in  each  carrier’s 
bundle. 


ager  31ic  per  subscriber.  While  on 
other  routes  where  the  territory  is 
scattered  or  in  some  towns  where 
there  are  only  a  small  number  of 
subscribers  the  rate  per  copy  to  the 
carrier  is  lower  giving  him  a  larger 
profit  and  the  district  manager  a  lower 
earning  rate. 

“Is  the  salary  of  the  district  manager 
under  contract  based  entirely  upon 
the  earnings  from  his  carriers  or  is 
he  allowed  a  small  salary?  One  of 
these  districts  is  located  30  miles  from 
our  city  of  publication  and  this  ter¬ 
ritory  is  Rock  Island’s  direct  trade 
area.  This  man  does  not  receive  any 
allowance.  His  earnings  are  based  en¬ 
tirely  upon  his  production.  One  of 
the  other  districts  is  located  about  25 
miles  from  the  city  of  publication  and 
is  in  a  highly  competitive  territory 
served  by  two  other  tri-city  newspa¬ 
pers  while  the  third  district  is  located 
about  40  miles  away  and  it  likewise 
is  in  a  highly  competitive  territory  of 
two  other  publications.  These  district 
men  are  given  an  allowance  along  with 
the  earnings  which  are  realized  from 
their  carrier  set-up.  It  is  our  hope 
that  eventually  the  two  districts  now 
receiving  allowances  will  soon  show 
enough  increase  in  circulation  that 
we  can  eliminate  the  allowances  and 
that  their  entire  earnings  can  likewise 
be  based  on  production.” 


NEW  HAVEN 


Bills  Carriers  Weekly 

“The  district  manager  bills  his  car¬ 
rier  salesmen  weekly  and  this  bill  is 
to  be  paid  by  Saturday  of  each  week 
by  the  boy.  In  several  cases  where 
it  has  to  be  sent  through  the  mails, 
it  is  to  arrive  in  the  office  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  manager  not  later  than  Monday 
of  the  following  week. 

“What  are  the  earnings  of  the 
Suburban  District  Manager?  That 
may  vary  as  his  earnings  are  based 
on  the  difiference  between  what  he  is 
charged  and  what  he  charges  the  car¬ 
rier  salesman.  On  most  routes  the 
carrier  makes  4c  per  week  per  cus¬ 
tomer  which  earns  the  district  man¬ 


’  (“Register  City**) 
AN  IDEAL  TEST  MARKET 


•  32  Townships 

•  84,831  Families 

•  Compact ' 

•  Convenient 

•  Conclusive 


For  Further  DetmU, 
Write  for  Brochure 
**Regi»ter  City.** 


last  July  from  $4  to  $5  yearly,  cash 
in  advance,  and  lost  less  than  Vz  of 
1%.  The  paper  plans  to  increase  its 
city  delivery  rate  soon,  she  said. 

What  is  believed  to  be  a  record  low 
in  stops  resulting  from  a  carrier-de¬ 
livered  price  increase  is  reported  by 
the  Valparaiso  (Ind.)  Vidette-Mes- 
senger.  On  Oct.  20,  the  Vidette-Mes- 
senger  raised  its  weekly  home-deliv¬ 
ered  rate  from  15  to  18  cents.  Out  of 
a  total  city  circulation  of  more  than 
2,450,  the  paper  received  only  19  stops, 
according  to  Avery  B,  Weaver,  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  No  increase  was  made 
in  mail  subscription  prices. 

After  three  weeks  of  front-page 
publicizing  of  various  Vidette-Sles- 
senger  features,  the  increase  was  an¬ 
nounced  on  a  small  gummed  label 
pasted  on  each  paper.  The  announce¬ 
ment  did  not  appear  in  the  paper  be¬ 
cause  mail  rates  were  not  affected. 


Skott  l&kai. 


THE  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele. 

gram  editorial  writer  meant  to  give 
a  friendly  pat  to  the  cadets  of  Texai 
A.  &  M.  College,  in  town  to  see  theit 
strong  football  squad  play  Tex^ 
Christian  University.  But  the  edi. 
torial  went  like  this: 

"There  is  no  finer,  better  drilled 
contingent  of  uninformed  youth  ii 
this  country  than  the  Aggie  cad^ 


AD  CONTRACT  SUITS 


Papers  Raise  Prices 

THE  UPWARD  trend  of  newspaper 
subscription  prices  is  again  appar¬ 
ent.  This  week  the  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Pantograph  raised  its  weekly  home 
delivered  rate  for  daily  and  Sunday 
from  20  to  25  cents.  Likewise,  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1,  the  Pantagraph  is 
boosting  its  mail  subscription  rates. 
All  mail  subscribers,  however,  were 
notified  by  postal  card  Nov.  1  and 
given  the  opportunity  to  renew  at  the 
old  rates  up  to  one  year  by  Jan.  1. 

The  Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News- 
Dispatch  last  month  raised  its  home 
delivered  subscription  price  from  15 
to  20  cents  a  week  in  Michigan  City 
and  immediate  suburbs.  There  was 
no  increase  on  mail,  motor  routes,  or 
other  suburban  towns.  Single  copy 
price  was  advanced  from  3  to  5  cents 
at  the  same  time.  After  three  weeks’ 
operation  under  the  new  price,  H.  B. 
Gilmore,  News-Dispatch  circulation 
manager,  reports  a  total  of  207  stops 
and  of  this  number,  33  have  restarted 
without  any  solicitation.  After  the 
third  week,  carriers  began  calling 
back  on  stops.  Carriers  now  receive 
5  cents  per  week  per  subscriber 
whereas  they  received  4  cents  out  of 
the  old  15-cent  rate. 


Two  New  York  newspapers  filed  two 
judgments  in  City  Court,  Manhattan, 
this  week,  against  Billy  Taub  Mer¬ 
cantile  Corp.,  1435  Broadway,  for 
money  due  under  contracts  for  adver¬ 
tising  linage.  The  Daily  Mirror, 
filed  a  judgment  for  $2,123,  for  money 
due  under  an  advertising  agreement 
whereby  defendant  advertised  in  the 
Mirror  between  April  28,  1939,  and 
last  May  10.  The  New  York  Post, 
obtained  a  judgment  for  $1,268  against 
the  men’s  clothing  firm,  for  money  due 
under  a  contract  entered  into  by  the 
parties  on  March  21,  1940,  whereby 
defendant  contracted  for  25,000  lines 
for  the  period  of  one  year.  The  com¬ 
plaint  stated  that  Billy  Taub  Mer¬ 
cantile  Corp.  renewed  the  contract  to 
take  space  through  to  last  July  1  in 
the  Post. 


LIVE  ALONE  and  like  it?  The  fol. 
lowing  is  from  the  advertising  col. 
umns  of  the  Bath  (Me.)  Daily  Timer. 

NOTICE 

I  hereby  warn  all  persons  in  the 
city  of  Bath  against  harboring  or 
letting  Henry  Adams,  Jr.,  of  4  Mc¬ 
Kay  Park,  Bath,  stay  all  night 
with  anyone. 

Signed;  Beatrice  Adams, 

His  Mother 


“HOPE  ITS  NOTHING  Trivial’ 
Department: 

"The  Princess  Regent  sustained  an 
accident  at  Kailua,  but  fortunatelj 
her  injuries  have  turned  out  to  ii 
.serious  .  .  .” — Honolulu  Advertiser, 
Oct.  16,  1941  in  a  “Sixty  Years  Ago’ 
item. 


Editok  &  PuBLisHEK  Will  pay  $2.00  for  ud 
“Short  TaWc”  accrptetl  and  published.  Tho* 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


PRIZES  FOR  PHOTOS 


The  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald 
and  Express  is  offering  $100  weekly 
in  prizes  to  amateur  photographer^ 
top  prize  being  $50,  and  others  ranginj 
down  to  five  $5  honorable  mentions. 


ONLY  ONE 


NEWSPAPER 


HAS  SUBSTANTIAL 


Ruby  Carroll,  Warsaw  (Ind.) 
Times-Union,  writes  that  the  Times- 
Union  increased  its  rural  mail  rate 


$300,000,000 


SPENDABLE  INCOME  EACH  YEAR  IN  THE 

SALT  LAKE  MARKET 


Nearly  a  million  dollars  a  day  going  through  consumers' 
hands  into  dealers'  cash  registers!  And  you  can  reach  this 
market  through  o»e  newspaper.  Give  your  salesmen  full 
support  here  with  an  "A"  schedule  in  The  Sunday  Salt  Lake 
Tribune. 
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^  THERE  ARE  THOUSANDS  of  Truck-  co/vseet^eo 

Trailers  in  daily  use  on  direct  defense 
work  .  .  but  that’s  only  a  fraction  of 
the  Truck-Trailer  industry’s  contribution. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  Trailer  we 
build  contributes  in  some  way  ^  the  all- 
out  job  in  which  our  Notion  is  enqaqed: 


ams, 

>  Mother 


Example — ^The  F.  J.  Kress  Box  Co., 
^  ^  Pittsburgh,  uses  up  to  20  percent 
less  gasoline  and  oil,  because  a 
— sma//er  truck,  pulling  a  Fruehauf 

Trailer,  now  transports  more  ton- 
nage  than  was  formerly  carried  on 
a  bigger  truck.  Multiply  this  by  the 
many  thousands  of  Truck-Trailer  users  in  the  United  States  .  . 
and  the  resulting  conservation  of  gasoline  and  oil  is  tremendous! 


Trivial" 
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Example — The  Halle  Bros.  Co., 
Cleveland,  uses  the  “shuttle  system.” 
One  truck  handles  three  detach- 

Trailer  while  the  others  are 
being  loaded  and  unloaded.  With- 
out  the  “shuttle  system,”  three  trucks 
would  be  required.  Thus,  production  facilities  for  two  extra 
motor  trucks  are  freed  for  defense  work. 


Example — The  Crane  Company, 
l'/2-ton  truck 


Chicago,  is  using  a 
and  a  10-ton  Fruehauf  Trailer  for 
work  formerly  done  by  a  5-ton  truck 
.  .  because  any  truck  can  pull  far 
more  than  it  can  carry.  Across  the 
country  Truck-Trailers  release  thousands  of  heavy-duty  en¬ 
gines  that  are  sorely  needed  for  other  essential  work. 


Example — M  &  M  T ruck  Co.,  Denver, 
with  a  fleet  of  fifty  5,000-gallon 
Fruehauf  Tank-Trailers,  delivers 
about  75,000,000  gallons  of  gas- 
About  100  tank 


proved  service,  sales  have  in- 

Ihe  change  has  released  rail  fa¬ 
cilities  for  those  types  of  hauling  that  railroads  can  handle  best. 


cars  would  be  required  to  make 
'  these  same  deliveries.  Consider  the 
value  of  100  cars  in  the  present  emergency  .  .  and  that  this 
example  represents  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  country. 


Our  soldiers  must  eat  I  Transporting  their  food  is  just  one  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  jobs  that  motor  transport  is  handling.  For  example,  one  firm, 
using  Fruehauf  Trailers,  hauls  64,000  lbs.  of  produce  weekly  to  Fort 
Sm,  Okie.  Motor  transport  it  helping  America  fo 
put  the  job  across  I 


'A  TRUCK  IS  LIKE  A  HOUSE 
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More  Protests  to  FCC 
Over  Radio  Time 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  3 — Ulric 
Bell,  chairman  of  the  Fight  for  Free¬ 
dom  executive  committee,  has  pro¬ 
tested  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  against  the  refusal  of 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System  to  grant 
his  organization  broadcast  time  to 
answer  arguments  aired  at  the  Oct. 
30  America  First  meeting  in  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Bell,  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  suggested  that  Mutual  had 
“responded  to  pressure  from  its  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  owners.” 

The  broadcast  chain  said  time  was 
refused  because  it  was  asked  as  a 
means  of  answering  America  First, 
which  was  in  turn  granted  time  to 
answer  President  Roosevelt. 

The  protest  was  telegraphed  by  Mr. 
Bell  to  Chairman  James  L.  Fly  of  FCC. 
■ 

6  New  Stockholders 
In  Mutual  Chain 

Six  additional  members  of  the  MBS 
have  signified  their  intention  of  ac¬ 
quiring  equal  shares  of  stock  in  the 
corporation  with  the  three  original 
stock  owning  members,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  W.  E.  Mac- 
farlane,  president  of  the  network.  The 
enlarged  stock  arrangement  will  in¬ 
clude  Baltimore  Radio  Show,  Inc., 
WFBR,  Baltimore;  Cincinnati  Times 
Star  Co.,  WKRC,  Cincinnati;  Colonial 
Network,  Inc.,  of  New  England;  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Broadcasting  Co.,  WIP,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  United  Broadcasting  Co., 
WHK  and  WCLE,  Cleveland  and 
WHKC,  Columbus;  and  WCAE  Pitts¬ 
burgh  as  well  as  WGN,  Chicago;  WOR, 
New  York;  and  the  Don  Lee  Broad¬ 
casting  System. 

The  network  now  has  190  affiliated 
and  member  stations. 

TEA  ADS  ON  COAST 

Tree  Tea  advertising  now  under  way 
throughout  the  Far  West  will  con¬ 
tinue  through  May  of  next  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  J.  B.  Co.,  producers. 
Paul  Beuter  is  advertising  manager, 
and  releases  are  handled  through  San 
Francisco  offices  of  BBD&O.  Grad¬ 
uated  into  three  schedules,  newspaper 
copy  is  appearing  every  other  week. 
Copy  is  of  alternating  sizes  through¬ 
out  the  individual  schedules,  and 
ranges  up  to  five  columns  by  17  inch 
color  advertisements.  The  color  copy, 
using  green  and  black  to  emphasive 
the  all-green  colored  container  of 
Tree  Tea,  is  appearing  monthly  in 
metropolitan  areas  only. 
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100  Classified  Men 
Attend  Pa.  Clinic 

Tomorrow’s  problems  of  classified 
advertising  managers  were  discussed 
in  detail  by  more  than  100  classified 
advertising  executives,  representing 
newspapers  in  13  different  states,  at¬ 
tending  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association’s  Fifth  Annual 
Classified  Clinic,  held  recently  in 
Pittsburgh. 

In  charge  of  the  conference  was 
D.  B.  Barnhart,  McKeesport  Daily 
News,  PNPA’a  classified  adviser. 

Future  advertising  plans  of  two  large 
users  of  newspaper  classified  adver¬ 
tising  were  explained  to  the  group  by 
Arnold  H.  Exo,  district  advertising 
manager.  Household  Finance  Com¬ 
pany,  and  E.  W.  Berger,  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Chevrolet  Motor 
Company.  Both  men  indicate  that 
Government  regulations  may  require 
that  their  companies  drastically  change 
their  advertising  programs  in  the  near 
future,  but  stated  that  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  would  be  extensively  used  by 
their  companies.  It  was  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Exo  that  while  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading  shows 
that  only  5  out  of  100  readers  are  at¬ 
tracted  by  loan  company  advertising 
in  the  classified  columns,  everyone  of 
these  readers  is  a  “hot  prospect.” 
“Our  most  successful  single  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  is  classified,”  he  declared. 

The  typographic  problems  in  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  were  discussed  by 
Paul  A.  Bennett,  department  of 
typography,  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company.  Mr.  Bennett  told  of  meth¬ 
ods  through  which  classified  pages 
can  be  made  attractive  without  in¬ 
crease  in  amount  of  newsprint  used. 

The  Clinic  heartily  endorsed  the 
Improved  Standards  of  Advertising, 
which  was  recommended  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  publishers  by  a  special  com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  I.  Z.  Buckwalter, 
general  manager,  Lancaster  News¬ 
papers.  Inc. 

A  plaque,  awarded  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  for  the  best  idea  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  conference,  was  won  by 
James  G.  Slep,  advertising  manager, 
Altoona  Mirror,  for  a  cooperative  real 
estate  promotion  he  had  developed. 


The  BUFFALO 
COURIER 
EXPRESS  has 
something  NEW. 
Says  Mayor 
Thomas  L.  Holling, 
the  printer-mayor, 
^Mt's  the  best  thing 
the  Courier  Express 
has  ever  done 
typographically.^' 

SEE  THE  INSIDE,  BACK 
COVER,  MAIN  SECTION 


THARIN  NAMED 

Washington,  Nov.  6  —  Whitney 
Tharin,  who  left  the  Associated  Press 
to  join  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
information  staff  in  1934,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  of  that  bureau,  succeed¬ 
ing  Henry  Jarrett  who  has  resigned  to 
join  the  staff  of  the  United  States 
News. 


“Hi-Hott"  Featured  in 
Ad  Bureau  Release 

Mr.  Hi  and  Mr.  Hatt,  created  by 
cartoonist  Jay  Irving  for  Kessler  Dis¬ 
tilling  Company’s  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  report  the  record-breaking 
sales  gains  they  have  scored  for  Pri¬ 
vate  Blend  whiskey  in  an  Advertising 
Facts  bulletin  issued  by  the  research 
and  promotion  department  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

Sales  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  July 
31,  1941,  showed  a  gain  of  35%  over 
the  previous  12  months,  with  newspa¬ 
pers  carrying  the  major  share  of  the 
Kessler  appropriation.  Mr.  Hi  and 
Mr.  Hatt  are  currently  appearing,  two 
to  four  times  a  month,  in  300-line 
space,  in  over  300  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast. 


ONT.  DAILIES  ELECT 

H.  J.  Shore,  business  manager,  Wel- 
land-Port  Colbome  Tribune,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Ontario  Pro¬ 
vincial  Daily  Newspapers  Association 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  Toronto  last 
week.  R.  H.  Thomson,  president, 
Timmins  Press,  was  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  Miss  Irene  Fox  of  the  Peter- 
boro  Examiner,  secretary  -  treasurer. 
Directors  are  J.  H.  Johnson.  Brantford 
Expositor;  C.  J.  McTavish,  Owen 
Sound  Sufn-Times;  Arthur  L.  Davies, 
Kingston  Whig-Standard;  H.  L.  Gar¬ 
ner,  Peterboro  Examiner;  Allan  B. 
Holmes,  Galt  Reporter;  W.  W.  Mason, 
Sudbury  Star;  Arthur  Alloway,  Osh- 
awa  Times;  W.  L.  Agnew,  St.  Thomas 
Times-Joumal,  and  T.  H.  Kay,  Kitch¬ 
ener  Record. 
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Northern  States 
Circulators  Meet 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern 
States  Circulation  Managers  Associa. 
tion,  highlighted  by  a  talk  given  by 
Floyd  L.  Hockenhull  of  Chicago,  was 
held  in  Mason  City,  la.,  recently. 

Other  featured  speakers  were  W. 
Earl  Hall,  managing  editor  of  th( 
Mason  City  Globe  Gazette,  who  talked 
on  his  recent  South  American  trip  as 
a  guest  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace,  and  Miss 
Lilette  Holbert,  French  refugee,  who 
told  of  the  German  invasion  of  her 
homeland. 

Mr.  Hockenhull,  publisher  of  Circu- 
lation  Management  magazine,  cited  fig. 
ures  to  show  the  increasing  importance 
circulation  revenue  is  playing  in  the 
newspaper  business. 

Mr.  Hall  dwelt  particularly  on  South 
American  newspapers  and  political 
conditions  in  his  talk,  “South  of 
Panama.”  He  expressed  the  opinion 
that  if  Hitler  wins  the  war  the  Lafin 
Americas  will  fall  within  the  Nazi 
orbit  through  a  matter  of  economic 
necessity,  although  they  are  as  sym¬ 
pathetic  with  the  Allied  cause  as  this 
coimtry  is. 

Business  sessions  were  presided 
over  by  I.  W.  Hillstrom  of  the  Mason 
City  Globe  Gazette,  president. 

HONOR  ARMISTEAD 

George  Armistead,  editor  of  the 
Nashville  Banner,  was  tendered  a  din¬ 
ner  Oct.  31  by  the  Nashville  Rftt 
Years  in  Business  Club  to  honor  hb 
fifty-eighth  anniversary  as  a  news-  j 
paper  man.  | 
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United's  New 
Strip  Has 
Mexican  Locale 

Clapper  Answers  Wheeler 
.  .  .  Fiction  Serials 
Announced  by  Bell,  R&T 
By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 

United  Feature  Syndicate  will  re¬ 
lease  on  Nov.  24  a  new  daily  comic 
strip  with  a  south-of-the-border  set¬ 
ting.  George  A.  - 

Carlin,  general 
manager, 

nounced  this 
week.  Entitled 
"Gordo.”  it  will  v|L 

be  drawn  by 

Gus  Arriola,  a  Ttf  ^ 

young  Los  An-  &  A"..  ..  ,  ^ 

geles  cartoonist  »  ^  ^ 

who  has  been  § 

drawing  car- 
toons  for  Metro- 
G  o  1  d  w  y  n  - 

Mayer.  Su$  Arriola 

The  setting  of 

“Gordo”  is  a  tiny  pueblo  in  Mexico. 
The  title  character  is  a  very  fat,  very 
lazy,  very  romantic  peon.  His  gar¬ 
gantuan  hunger,  his  love  of  siestas  and 
serenades,  his  ability  to  postpone  mak¬ 
ing  any  useful  effort,  his  childlike  sat¬ 
isfaction  with  himself  are  bases  for 
much  of  the  humor  of  the  new  fea¬ 
ture. 

Little  Formal  Art  Training 

Like  the  characters  in  the  new  strip, 
the  artist  is  of  Spanish-American 
stock.  Arriola  was  bom  in  1917  in 
Florence,  Ariz.  He  went  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  when  he  was  eight  years  old. 
His  only  formal  art  training  was 
gained  in  high  school  there. 

The  idea  for  his  strip,  he  says,  came 
to  him  a  few  years  ago,  while  he  was 
cartooning  for  MGM.  Of  his  comic 
Arriola  says: 

“I  have  always  wanted  to  depict 
the  humor,  the  love  of  life  and  the 
highly  dramatic  attitude  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  people.  And  the  material  for  the 
subject  has  come  to  me  naturally, 
from  my  family.  My  grandfather 
owned  a  hacienda  in  Hermosillo,  Mex¬ 
ico,  much  like  the  one  depicted  in 
the  strip. 

“He  owned,  too,  wagon  trains  that 
hauled  ore  from  the  Vulture  mines  to 
Wickenburg,  in  Arizona.  On  the  way, 
the  drivers  on  two  occasions  had  to 
fight  off  hostile  Apaches  and  leave 
behind  them,  both  times,  many  men 
and  much  equipment.  In  ‘Gordo’  I 
hope  to  bring  to  the  reader,  besides 
amusement,  some  of  the  color  and  the 
thrill  of  those  times.” 

New  R&T  Serial 

“REFUGEE,”  by  Vida  Hurst,  is  ready 
for  immediate  release,  Henry  P.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Jr.,  manager  of  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate  announced  this 
week.  In  36  installments,  the  serial 
also  carries  15  illustrations. 

Bell  Has  New  Serial 
BELL  SYNDICATE  announced  this 
week  it  will  have  for  national  re¬ 
lease  to  newspapers  in  December  its 
latest  first-run  serial,  ‘‘Uncertain  Des- 
ibty,”  by  Betty  Webb.  In  30  install¬ 
ments,  it  is  illustrated  by  Frank  Ellis. 

Personals  and  Notes 
WALLY  BISHOP,  creator  of  “Muggs 
and  Skeets”  for  King  Features  Syn- 
bkate,  has  been  cast  for  the  leading 
role  of  the  embattled  young  profes¬ 
sor  in  ‘‘The  Male  Animal,’’  which  the 
Sl  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Little  Theater  is 
giving  at  Mirror  Lake.  .  .  .  Willis 
Thornton,  NEA  Service  editorial 
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writer,  is  the  author  of  “Almanac  for 
Americans,”  which  will  be  released 
nationally  Nov.  11  by  Greenberg: 
Publisher,  New  York  house.  .  .  . 
George  F.  Kearney,  manager  of  the 
Ledger  Syndicate,  is  conducting  a 
regular  weekly  course  for  the  Junto, 
popular  Philadelphia  adult  school.  En¬ 
titled  ‘‘Backgrounds  of  Today’s 
News,”  it  already  has  drawn  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  250  students.  .  .  .  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Fort  Newton,  who  writes 
the  “Everyday  Living”  column  for 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  returned 
by  Clipper  to  the  U.  S.  after  a  six- 
weeks  visit  to  England  as  a  guest  of 
British  churches. 

Clapper  Answers  Wheeler 

STATEMEINTS  that  he  was  a  British 

agent  read  last  week  into  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  by  Senator  Wheeler 
of  Montana  and 
Congress- 
man  Lambertson 
of  Kansas  were 
denied  by  Ray- 
m  o  n  d  Clapi>er, 

United  Feature 
Syndicate  c  o  1  - 
umnist,  in  his 
column  distrib¬ 
uted  nationally 
Nov.  1. 

“Neither  of  the 
statements  is 
true.  Clapper  Raymond  Clapper 
wrote.  “The  fact 

is  that  United  asked  me  last  winter 
to  write  12  weekly  dispatches  at  the 
request  of  the  London  Daily  Mail.  I 
registered  that  contract  with  the  State 
Department. 

“The  compensation,  except  deduc¬ 
tions  for  income  tax,  was  turned  over 
to  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Fund  of  London, 
a  charity  which  provides  shelter, 
clothing  and  food  for  bombed-out 
families.  I  did  not  wish  to  profit  per¬ 
sonally  out  of  the  distress  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  London  and  have  not  done  so. 

“I  explained  these  facts  to  Senator 
Wheeler  after  his  first  crack,  and 
showed  him  the  receipts  from  the 
British  charity.  But,  of  course,  he 
wouldn’t  be  fair  enough  to  make  a 
straightforward  correction.  He  had  to 
twist  his  explanation,  although  he 
knew  better.” 

In  a  letter  to  the  Montana  Senator 
dated  Oct.  29,  the  columnist  explained 
his  stand  on  the  matter  and  pointed 
out  “I  have  had  no  other  arrange¬ 
ment  of  any  kind  before  or  since 
with  any  foreign  newspaper  or  any 
other  foreign  agency  or  government.” 

Senator  Wheeler  read  Clapper’s  let¬ 
ter  into  the  Congressional  Record  on 
Nov.  1. 

HORACE  E.  RHOADS 

Horace  E.  Rhoads,  president  of  the 
San  Diego  Club  and  former  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Scripps  newspapers,  died 
Nov.  2  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  at  the  age 
of  58.  Mr.  Rhoads’  first  executive  po¬ 
sition  on  a  newspaper  was  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Anderson  (Ind.)  Daily 
Bulletin.  He  joined  the  San  Diego 
Sun’s  circulation  department  staff  in 
1901,  and  later  was  named  by  the 
Scripps  organization  to  represent  the 
Sun,  the  Los  Angeles  Record  and  the 
San  Francisco  News  in  Chicago.  After 
helping  to  found  the  Sacramento  Star, 
Mr.  Rhoads  became  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles,  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco 
Scripps  newspapers.  He  sold  his  news¬ 
paper  interests  in  1914. 

!  ARMY  SECTION 

:  A  news  section  published  by  the 

'  personnel  of  Dale  Mabry  Field,  Tal- 
!  lahassee,  Fla.,  is  a  new  weekly  fea- 
i  ture  of  the  Tallahassee  News-Demo- 
i  crat.  The  section  carries  a  masthead 
1  reading  Dale  Mabry  Observer. 
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ADVANCE 

NOTICE! 

^Le  IfFjcC^iiire  IfjewSpapei'  ^^ndicate 

Secured  ^or  ^aniiarij^  4  ^eieaie 

^le  ^endationai  d3esl  ^eiier 

THIS 

ABOVE 

All 

(sl^istin^uiAlied  ....ydutlior 
^lie  cjCand 

On  your  ” 

Olie  lyorlzsliireman 


To  assure  territory  you  are  urged  to 
make  your  reservatioo  now. 

McCLUHE 

NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 
75  WEST  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
and  Memphis  Press-Seimitar 

place  seventh  repeat  order  for  Intertypes 


^'Qu^wenty-three  years  ago 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  (now 
more  than  one  hundred  years  old)  and 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  began  us¬ 
ing  Intertype  machines  and  Intertype 
faces.  The  first  installation  consisted  of 
ten  machines.  Since  then  these  two  lead¬ 
ing  Southern  newspapers  have  placed 
seven  repeat  orders  for  more  Intertypes. 

Their  latest  order  specified  two  new 
Universal  four-deckers— 72-90  channel 
non-mixer  machines  —  and  these  make 
seven  four-deck  models  installed  since 
1937,  and  a  total  of  twenty-five  Inter¬ 
types  now  in  use.  This  plant  operates 
thirtj'-six  typesetting  machines. 

Why  DO  so  many  Southern  newspapers 
keep  on  choosing  Intertypes  year  after 


HOME  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAI.  APPEAI 
AND  PRESS- SCIMITAR 


year?  For  the  very  same  reasons  that 
promjit  so  inaiiA^  Northern  jiapers  to  buy 
them  — from  Portland,  Maine,  to  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon  *  —  namely,  proved  savings 
of  time  and  money  as  well  as  increased 
speed  of  type  composition. 

Write  for  catalog  to  Intertv jie  Cor¬ 
poration,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn, 
or  the  Intertj^e  branch  nearest  to  you. 


♦  Both  Portlands  have  figured  in  these  announcements  recently— 
Portland,  Maine,  Press-Herald;  Portland,  Oregoq,  Journal,  and 
the  Portland  Oregonian.  (Still  another  sale  of  Intertj’pes  to  the 
Portland  Oregonian  will  be  announced  here  in  an  early  issue.) 


Step  Ahead  with  the 


Universal  Intertype 


•ODONI  FAMILY  AND  WAVEtLEY 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW  SECTION 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


SUITE  1700  TIMES  lUILOINe  •  NEW  YORK  •  42NO  STREET  AND  BROADWAY 


Let's  Simplify  Dollar  Day  Ads 


Simple  Ads  Tell  Story  Quicker,  More  Effectively; 
Are  Speedier  for  Ad  Writer  and  Printer  to  Handle 


By  T.  H.  WILLHITE 


DOLIaAR  day  is  another  of  those 
occasions  when  ad  writers  ignore 
•.he  ease  and  convenience  of  readers 
in  working  out  layout  effects  that  they 
consider  striking.  They  also  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  it  is  the  merchan¬ 
dising  idea  behind  Dollar  Day,  and 
not  the  typographical  manner  in 
which  the  ads  are  handled,  that  makes 
•.he  event  so  generally  successful. 

Twice  a  year  out  come  all  the  ad 
•.ricks  that  most  ad  writers  have 
itherwise  ceased  to  use.  Stores  that 
normally  follow  a  comparatively  sim¬ 
ple  ad  style,  break  loose  with  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning.  Ads  run  larger 
•han  usual.  Ad  writers  make  extra 
effort.  Seemingly,  larger  space  .should 
be  welcomed  by  newspapers.  Actu¬ 
ally,  little  extra  space  is  used.  Most 
advertisers  reduce  their  space  for  a 
week  or  two,  both  before  and  after 
Dollar  Day,  so  they  may  have  larger 
Dollar  Day  ads  without  increasing 
their  total  monthly  billing.  What  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  extra  space  is  a  camou¬ 
flage — the  total  space  of  several  days 
placed  in  a  single  issue. 

Inspires  Sensational  Effects 
When  Dollar  Day  came  into  being 
about  25  years  ago,  it  was  a  new  mer¬ 
chandising  toy,  and  like  any  other 
new  toy,  terribly  over- worked.  It 
was  a  weekly  event.  Ad  writers  vied 
with  each  other  in  working  out  sensa¬ 
tional  effects.  Then,  as  the  new  wore 
off,  both  merchant  and  ad  writer  gave 
less  effort  to  preparation  for  the 
•weekly  sale.  It  became  just  an¬ 
other  sales  event  —  just  another  ad  to 
•write. 


.same  proportion  of  extra  time.  The 
increased  number  of  items,  alone,  re¬ 
quires  more  composition  time,  and 
adds  proportionately  to  the  number  of 
corrections  and  alterations.  But.  in 
addition  to  these  are  the  rules  and 
boxes  and  unusual  layout  effects 
which  so  greatly  slow-up  composing 
room  production. 

The  increased  space  and  composi¬ 
tion  loads  must  be  handled  by  the 
composing  room  in  comparatively 
short  time.  Ads  start  coming  in 
about  five  days  ahead  of  publication, 
and  the  last  day  or  two  finds  the  com¬ 
posing  room  a  mad  house;  pushed  to 
the  limit  to  get  all  the  ads  into  type 
and  corrected  before  time  to  go  to 
press.  So,  here’s  a  summary  of  the 
Dollar  Day  picture  as  the  composing 
room  sees  it: 


— Advertisers  using  more  space 
than  usual 

— Composition  running  heavier. 

— Ads  tighter-fitting  than  usual. 

— A  larger  volume  of  corrections 
and  alterations. 

— More  late  copy. 

— Elxtra  printers  and  overtime  are 
necessarv. 


Definitely,  the  period  just  before 
Dollar  Day  is  one  when  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  should  have  all  the  co¬ 
operation  it  can  be  given.  Ads  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  stores’  own  ad  writers  are, 
of  course,  beyond  control  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Even  the  newspaper’s  own 
ad  solicitors  who,  in  other  periods  of 
the  year  may  try  to  influence  simpler 
ads.  cannot  operate  effectively  just 


before  Dollar  Day.  They,  too,  are 
busier  than  usual.  So.  complicated 
ads  come  in  unobstructed. 

From  the  strict  advertising  stand¬ 
point.  there  is  every  reason  why  all 
ads  should  be  simple  and  easy  to  read. 
Many  ads  don’t  get  read  because  they 
are  too  hard  to  read.  Let  us  look  at 
the  Dollar  Day  edition  of  the  news¬ 
paper  through  the  eyes  and  with  the 
minds  of  casual  ad  readers. 


DOLLAR  DAY 
SPECIALS 


DOLLAR  DAY 


SPEC I A tS 


Dtrss  Skir«<$i|QQ 


Regular  $1  6S 
Values 


Shirtt  f  |< 


PAJAMAS  $4  00 

Formerlv  Sold  I  ” 
lor  $150  ■ 


PMA^S 


Although  the  weekly  sales  lost  their 
pulling  power,  merchants  felt  that  the 
Dollar  Day  idea  was  a  good  one  to 
hold  on  to.  It  was  converted  into  a 
semi-annual,  winter  and  summer 
event.  With  six  months  between 
sales,  ad  writers  again  found  relief 
from  the  monotony  of  their  regular 
ad  styles.  Again  the  Dollar  Day  lay¬ 
out  became  one  in  which  a  fellow 
could  really  take  down  his  hair  and 
do  his  stuff!  A  sort  of  competition 
developed  between  ad  writers  in  many 
cities.  Each  set  out  to  create  some¬ 
thing  so  different,  so  compelling  that 
it  would  be  the  envy  of  other  ad 
writers  and  merchants.  Each  at¬ 
tempted  to  write  the  most  conspicu- 
om  ad  in  the  newspaper.  Each  felt 
his  reputation  was  at  stake;  that  his 
prestige  would  suffer  unless  his  ad  was 
.highly  imusual  and  spectacular.  With 
3iore  items  and  more  space,  a  greater 
variety  of  effects  was  available.  To 
Most  ad  writers,  a  spectacular  effect 
is  to  be  gained  only  with  more  oma- 
Ments — rules,  boxes,  unusual  cuts — 
And  less  white  space. 

Department  stores  normally  using 
in  ad  style  that  can  be  set  at  the 
rate  of  25  to  40  column  inches  an 
hour,  use  a  Dollar  Day  style  that  will 
*t  at  only  18  to  25  inches  an  hour, 
•tds  of  other  stores  take  about  the 


TIES,  4  lor$ 


TIES,4i;.r 


Regularl.v  Sell 
for  SOc  Each 


Any  of  our  stock 
of  $2.95  to  $5.00 


$1.00  Shirts 
65c 


H90  shlrfs 


SUITS 
All  25%  Off 


SUITS 

AM  2S9i  Off 


Ad  Explained 

A  day  or  two  before  the  big  event, 
announcements  of  the  coming  sale  are 
made.  Then  come  the  merchandise 
ads — from  all  the  regular  advertisers 
and  from  many  who  do  not  advertise 
regularly.  The  newspaper  has  extra 
pages.  Each  page  carries  more  than 
its  normal  percentage  of  ads  to  news. 
Each  ad  carries  more  than  the  normal 
number  of  items. 


Border,  boxes,  filler  rule  and  diagonally-sef  sig.  were  used  in  the  belief  fhaf  they 
gave  this  small  ad  greater  attention-value.  Instead,  they  made  the  type  matter  less 
conspicuous,  detracted  attention  AWAY  from  the  offers.  The  layout  at  right,  with  ail 
rule  eliminated,  illustrates  the  superior  attention-value  of  white  space,  and  would  have 
saved  at  least  15  minutes  of  composition  time. 


For  any  reader  to  read  everything 
in  the  newspaper — news  and  ads — 
would  take  8  to  12  hours’  time,  where¬ 
as  surveys  have  shown  that  the  aver¬ 
age  reader  spends  less  than  30  minutes 
daily  with  his  newspaper.  However, 
we  grant  that  the  Dollar  Day  edition 
is  read  more  thoroughly,  perhaps,  and 
by  a  higher  percentage  of  readers 
But.  the  public’s  only  interest  in  the 
Dollar  Day  event  lies  in  the  items 
offered  by  merchants — in  the  values 
obtainable.  Readers  are  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  artistic  advertising  effects. 

From  a  common-sense  standpoint, 
the  simplest  listing  of  offers  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  effective  type  of  Dollar 
Day  advertising.  Such  a  listing  would 
enable  the  reader  to  scan  the  offers 
quickly,  digest  them  with  minimum 
effort,  and  get  the  various  offers  more 
clearly  in  mind. 

Reduces  Readersklp 

Excessive  ornamentation,  over-dis¬ 
play,  trick  layout  and  composition 
effects  only  befuddle  readers.  They 
are  confusing.  They  make  reading 
difficult  and  greatly  reduce  the 
memory-value  of  what  is  read.  The 
mind  is  not  permitted  to  concentrate 
on  the  offer,  alone.  Yet,  the  offer  is 
the  only  part  of  the  ad  that  can  sell 
anything.  Ornaments  don’t  sell;  they 
interfere  with  selling.  Anything  that 
interferes  with  selling,  or  acts  to  di¬ 
minish  the  reader’s  good  impression 
of  the  offer,  is  bad  advertising. 

The  writer  of  complicated  ads  is 
his  store’s  own  greatest  competitor. 
When  he  makes  his  ads  more  difficult 
to  read,  thus  reducing  the  likelihood 
that  they  will  be  read,  he  is  compet¬ 
ing  against  himself.  Kenneth  Goode, 
one  of  the  foremost  of  modern  adver¬ 
tising  thinkers,  says: 

“There  is  a  soimd  psychological 
reason  for  simple  advertising,  un¬ 
adorned  by  ornament  or  decoration. 
No  reader,  so  the  mind-measurers  tell 
us,  devotes  more  than  a  certain 
amount  of  time  to  a  given  advertise- 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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New  Miami  Herald  Plant  Completed 


$650,000  Modernization  Program  Included  Installation  of  New  Press 
— Five  Buildings  Made  Into  One  Without  Work  Interruption 


'MIAMI  HEiRALD.’’  spelled  out  in 

letters  of  solid  stone  weighing  a 
thousand  pounds,  rests  atop  today's 
newest.  most  modem  newspaper 
building. 

A  triumph  of  planning  and  engi¬ 
neering.  the  structure  is  one  of  the 
few’  in  South  Florida  designed  from 
the  verj’  beginning  to  contain  such 
modem  factors  as  air-conditioning, 
noise  control  and  fluorescent  lighting. 

Its  completion  was  the  crowning 
point  of  a  $650,000  modernization  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Herald  by  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  of  which  John  S.  Knight 
is  president:  John  H.  Barry,  vice- 
president.  and  James  L.  Knight,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Other  Knight  newspapers  are  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  Akron  Beacon- 
Journal. 

The  program  for  Miami  also  in¬ 
cluded  the  installation  of  a  new  press 
and  construction  of  a  production 
building  to  house  this  and  additional 
units. 

Three  stories  high — first,  mezzanine 
and  second  floors — the  new  building 
rises  on  the  site  of  the  old  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  South  Miami 
Avenue  and  Second  Street  in  down¬ 
town  Miami.  Attached  at  the  rear  of 
the  new’  structure  is  a  four-story 
building  erected  in  1925  to  house  the 
mechanical  departments. 

The  Herald’s  new  home  encloses 
468,508  cubic  feet.  Above  the  second 
floor  a  tower  rises,  the  top  of  its  para¬ 
pet  62  feet  above  the  sidewalk.  A 
flagpole  rises  from  the  tower,  its  high¬ 
est  point  89  feet  above  the  pavement. 

Frank  B.  Stoneman,  beloved  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Herald  from  its  found¬ 
ing  in  1910  imtil  his  death  Feb.  1. 
1941,  rests  in  peaceful  sleep  of  eter¬ 
nity  in  an  honored  spot  of  the  new 
building.  His  ashes  repose  in  the 
comer  stone. 

It  was  the  wish  of  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Lillias  K  Stoneman,  and  his  daughter, 
Marjorie  Ston«nan  Douglas,  that 
deadi  not  separate  him  from  the 
rumble  of  mighty  presses,  the  clatter 
of  typewriters,  the  tense  activity  of 
gathering,  editing  and  printing  news. 

As  an  additional  honor  to  his 
memory,  the  Herald’s  publisher,  John 
Knight,  had  a  bronze  plaque  of  Stone- 
man  made  for  all  to  see. 

The  structural  details  of  the  plant, 
and  the  problems  overcome,  as  told  by 
William  Ginsberg,  New  York  architect 
who  designed  and  supervised  con- 
-struction  of  the  new  building,  follow: 

The  new  Miami  Herald  Building  and 
plant,  designed  and  built  by  the  office 
of  the  writer,  is  a  reinforced  concrete 
structure  of  &eprof  construction  hav¬ 
ing  exterior  facades  of  limestone  and 
granite  of  modem  design,  built  on  a 
plot  at  the  comer  of  South  Miami 
Avenue  and  Second  Street,  and  occu¬ 
pying  a  plot  having  dimensions  of 
125  ft  X  200  ft  The  building  was 
built  on  the  existing  site  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  plant  which  consisted  of  five  sepa¬ 
rate  buildings  connected  at  their  va¬ 
rious  levels.  Four  of  these  buildings 
were  demolished  to  make  rotan  for  the 
new  building  and  one  of  the  buildings 
covering  half  the  area  of  the  site, 
built  of  reinforced  concrete,  was  re¬ 
tained  and  altered  to  form  a  part  of 
the  new  building. 

The  extremely  large  windows  in  this 
building  necessitated  special  design  of 
the  structure  around  ffie  windows  as 


were  also  made  possible  in  the  nuj;  I 
room  and  composing  room  as  wd; 
as  in  the  various  office  sections.  H, 
building  has  no  basement  and  d 
paper  storage  leads  to  the  reel  rocn; 
at  the  first  floor  level.  The  mail  roon 
is  located  adjacent  to  the  presses  aai 
over  the  paper  storage  space  permit. 
ting  all  the  mail  room  products  to  b  s*- 
delivered  to  the  tmcks  to  a  loadh^  K 
platform  within  the  building  by  i 

of  chutes.  The  conveying  of  the  fin.  2 
ished  product  is  handled  mechanioDj  f 
from  the  various  parts  of  the  nui  I, 
room  to  the  trucks.  ^ 

In  planning  the  building  particular  t. 
care  was  taken  in  arranging  the  ' 

chanical  and  factory  portions  of  the  L 
stmcture  so  they  would  operate  ii  f 
correct  sequence.  The  consideratiots  c 
were:  ^ 

(1)  Receiving,  handling  and  storini 
of  raw  materials. 

(2)  Locating  the  various  mechanicai 
departments  so  that  the  steps  in  raanu-  *i 
facture  will  permit  the  finished  prod- 
uct  to  reach  a  point  of  distributkc  ^ 
near  the  street. 

(3)  The  handling  and  distributiiif  v 

of  the  finished  product.  > 

(4)  Locating  the  administrative  and 

office  departments  so  that  they  wil  | 

have  easy  access  to  the  factory  sec-  I 
tions  of  the  building  in  which  cici  | 
office  department  is  particularly  in-  S 
terested.  | 

Newsprint  is  delivered  to  a  loadiii( 
platform  at  truck  height  permittof 
two  tiers  of  paper  to  be  stone 
throughout  the  paper  storage  space  j 

without  the  help  of  mechanical  (k-  ) 

vices.  The  loading  platform  is  k-  ; 

cated  at  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  i 

first  tier  of  paper  making  it  possible  ; 

for  the  second  tier  to  be  rolled  fc  ! 
from  the  truck  directly  to  its  assignee 
space.  The  composing  room  ami 
stereotype  department  are  located  o 
the  third  floor  which  delivers  its  plate 
to  the  press  platform  automatical!;  f 

A  (xinveyor  on  the  press  platform  n-  i 
ceives  the  plates  throughout  the  lengti  ^ 
of  the  presses  and  returns  them  to  da  '  • 
stereotype  department  when  their  u«  ^ 

is  completed.  The  editorial  depan-  ; 

ment  is  conveniently  located  adjaco:  j 

to  the  composing  room  and  immed-  H 
ately  over  the  business  offices.  | 

The  building  will  have  all  the  fa-  ;  ? 
tures  which  make  for  a  moden  ;  ^ 
structure.  Air  conditioning,  fluoresoo:  » 

lighting,  soundproofing  and  streamlint  | 

location  of  the  various  departmenta-  i  j 
all  contribute  to  a  clean-cut  and  el-  f 
cient  plant.  I  t 

In  order  to  avoid  the  unwidly  |  b 
handling  of  ink  drums  which  requr  f  | 
a  great  deal  of  space  in  a  plant  d  I  p 
this  size,  the  use  of  ink  drums  w  I  n 
completely  eliminated  by  the  instalh-  E  | 
tion  of  two  large  ink  tanks,  each  hw-  j  | 
ing  a  capacity  of  a  tank  car  whidl  | 
empties  its  load  from  a  siding  localwif  | 
adjacent  to  the  building.  f 

Large  loading  and  imloading  fadli-i  i 
ties  were  arranged  for  within  th*!  { 
building  to  allow  trucks  to  hand!’  ■ 
materials  with  the  least  loss  of  time.  J 

All  paper  is  fed  to  the  reels  b; 
means  of  a  system  of  track,  turntable  ) 
and  transfer  tables  which  is  cw 
tiguous  to  the  paper  storage  space.  Tn 
new  equipment  installed  in  the  build-  .j 
ing  consists  of  the  eight  high  spec:  . 
presses  described  above  with  ballot:  | 
(Continued  on  page  39) 


Photo  showing  support  of  old  building  by  new  columns  and  girders  during  removal  of 
old  columns,  while  building  was  occupied  and  in  use. 


Photo  shows  trolley  beams  from  which  assembled  press  units  weighing  20  tons  eacH 
were  installed.  The  presses  were  carried  into  place  by  means  of  the  rollers  shown 
on  beam  and  ware  suspended  before  being  placed  on  bedplates. 


well  as  the  windows  themselves 
against  stresses  caused  by  hurricanes 
up  to  a  150-mile  gale.  The  windows 
will  not  need  special  protective  cov¬ 
ering  ordinarily  required  in  this  hur¬ 
ricane  zone. 

The  entire  operation  had  to  be  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  one  retained  building 
while  the  other  fotu*  were  being  de¬ 
molished  to  permit  the  construction  of 
the  new  plant. 

There  was  no  interruption  of  the 
mechanical,  executive  or  office  depart¬ 
ments  at  any  time  during  the  progress 
of  building. 

There  were  eight  R.  Hoe  superspeed 
units  and  four  folders  installed  in  the 
altered  building  while  the  old  plant 
was  in  operation  and  the  old  plant  was 
in  constant  use  imtil  the  new  ma¬ 
chinery  was  tested  and  in  actual  op¬ 
eration. 

In  order  to  install  the  new  presses 


in  their  final  location,  it  was  necessary 
to  remove  a  line  of  exterior  columns 
and  imderpin  the  existing  building 
while  new  columns  and  girders  over 
a  longer  span  were  erected,  creating 
space  of  sufficient  width  to  allow  am¬ 
ple  working  space  for  the  new  press 
line. 

Overhead  trolley  beams  having  a 
carrying  capacity  of  twenty  tons  were 
permanently  installed  to  permit  the 
erection  of  presses  which  were  already 
assembled  before  their  arrival  on  the 
site.  These  presses  were  built  on  a 
foundation  completely  isolated  from 
the  building  in  order  to  eliminate 
noise  and  vibration. 

Careful  planning  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  equipment  and  offices  resulted 
in  expansion  possibilities  which  made 
space  available  for  a  total  of  24  units. 
This  space  will  be  used  for  emergency 
paper  storage.  Expansion  provisions 
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Information  Please"  Technique 
Used  At  New  Jersey  Conference 


Fifty-nine  Mechanical  Experts  Discuss  Economies, 
Greater  Efficiency  At  Atlantic  City 


WITH  SPEIECHES  barred  and  actual 

technical  problems  the  sole  order 
of  business,  the  New  Jersey  Press  As¬ 
sociation  Mechanical  Conference  at 
Hotel  Madison  in  Atlantic  City,  Oct. 
20,  brought  out  59  mechanical  men,  a 
sprinkling  of  publishers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  and  supply  men. 

Although  the  Conference  met  in 
September  last  year,  this  was  the  first 
actual  brass-tacks  meeting,  and  retir¬ 
ing  President  Elmer  C.  Pratt,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  Courier  -  Post,  said  its  success 
prompted  the  delegates  to  plan  an¬ 
other  conference  at  New  Brunswick 
next  year. 

John  Arnold,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Home  News,  New 
Bnmswick,  was  elected  president  to 
succeed  Pratt,  who  declined  to  run 
again.  Mr.  Arnold  will  appoint  an 
executive  committee  later. 

"Information  Please"  Technique 

The  conference  employed  the  “In¬ 
formation  Please”  technique  with  a 
board  of  experts  being  plied  with 
questions.  This  method,  Pratt  said, 
kept  the  delegates  talking  and  when 
one  subject  was  exhausted,  another 
controversial  question  was  thrown  at 
the  expert  in  that  particular  field. 

Manufacturers  and  supply  men  were 
welcome  at  the  meeting  and  in  the 
discussions  brought  out  many  interest¬ 
ing  details. 

The  board  of  experts  was  composed 
of  Thomas  Summerill,  publisher  of 
the  Record,  Penns  Grove;  Mr.  Arnold; 
George  H.  Bear,  superintendent,  News, 
Bridgeton;  Richard  H.  Pickersgill,  su¬ 
perintendent,  Chronicle,  Bound  Brook; 
Percy  Anderson,  foreman.  Journal, 
Jersey  City;  Harold  Roman,  foreman. 
Independent  Press,  Bloomfield;  Wil¬ 
liam  Saxer,  stereotyper,  Courier-Post, 
Camden;  Wilfred  Whittier,  pressman. 
Times,  Bayonne,  and  Joe  Hutton,  pho¬ 
to-engraver,  Record,  Philadelphia. 

Pratt  gave  the  consensus  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  men  on  the  following  ques¬ 
tions: 

Liquid  cleaning  of  mats  and  maga¬ 
zines  was  considered  not  advisable. 

The  question  of  variation  of  the 
thickness  of  a  stereotype  press  plate 
was  limited  to  not  over  3/lOOOth  of  an 
inch. 

It  was  deemed  inadvisable  for  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  to  salvage  waste  pa¬ 
per.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  cost 
of  baling  and  other  details  would  not 
make  the  sale  of  waste  paper  profit¬ 
able.  Waste  from  even  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  hardly  would  be  considered  a 
profitable  line  unless  the  plants  are 
favorably  located  in  a  community 
where  it  can  be  disposed  of  to  such 
concerns  as  container  manufacturers, 
where  the  top  price  may  be  obtained. 
If  the  paper  has  not  a  good  outlet,  it  is 
doubt^l  if  selling  is  worth  while  if 
the  waste  is  within  reason. 

Idetal  Spraylnq  Keeommended 

Use  of  cuts  cast  from  mats  of  casts 
was  disparaged  with  a  recammenda- 
tion  to  have  detail  departments  sup¬ 
ply  mats  that  would  give  reasonable 
results  of  good  reproduction. 

Metal  spraying  and  remachining  of 
such  parts  as  bushings  is  proving 
helpful  now  that  parts  are  so  difficult 
to  replace  due  to  war  conditions. 

It  was  considered  advisable  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  used  zinc  plates  to  recognized 
newspaper  metal  concerns,  to  keep  the 
fast  vanishing  metal  in  the  industry. 

Cellophane  can  be  used  many  times 


with  good  results  over  the  face  of 
pitted  type  under  the  stereotype  mat 
before  moulding  to  improve  its  print¬ 
ing  surface. 

Humidity  control,  even  if  only  by 
e'  ap  steam  through  needle  valves 
in  ori..iiary  heating  lines,  improves  the 
running  condition  of  newsprint  and 
saves  web  breaks.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  a  small  plant  need  not  go  to  the 


recover  hidden  metal  was  considered 
poor  economy. 

Shop  safety  committees  are  proving 
advantageous  in  reducing  insurance 
costs. 

The  mechanical  men  were  welcomed 
to  Atlantic  City  by  Monroe  Mendel- 
son,  business  manager  of  the  Press- 
Union  Newspapers.  During  the  noon 
recess,  many  of  the  visitors  inspected 
the  Press-Union  plant. 

An  interesting  sidelight  was  the  ex¬ 
hibit  of  proofs  from  26  plants  of  a 
fictitious  refrigerator  advertisement. 
A  paragraph  of  copy  was  sent  to  the 
various  plants  throughout  the  state 
with  the  request  that  it  be  set  with 
or  without  cut  in  exactly  the  fashion 
followed  for  ordinary  copy.  Mr. 


The  "Information  Please"  technique  was  used  to  good  effect  at  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  Mechanical  Conference  at  Atlantic  City  Oct.  20.  Photograph  shows  (left 
to  right)  L.  N.  DesLauriers,  Paterson  Morning  Call;  Elmer  C.  Praft,  mechanical 
superintendent,  Camden  Courier-Post,  outgoing  conference  president;  John  T. 
Arnold,  mechanical  superintendent.  Home  News,  New  Brunswick,  incoming  conference 
president;  and  A.  B.  Bedell,  of  the  Linotype  Company,  New  York. 


expense  of  elaborate  air-conditioning 
equipment  when  a  few  needle  valves 
in  the  heating  lines  will  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  A-10  priority  granted  under  or¬ 
der  P-22  by  0PM  is  helping  consid¬ 
erably  in  speeding  necessary  repair 
parts  for  newspaper  plant  equipment. 

Carmauba  wax  or  Simonize  wax  on 
front  and  back  of  mould  wipers  of 
typesetting  machines  helps  to  prevent 
metal  accumulation  on  the  mould. 

The  reported  shortage  of  cork 
moulding  blankets  was  discounted  by 
supply  men,  who  said  cork  now  was 
coming  into  the  United  States  markets 
at  virtually  usual  rates. 

Discussion  of  stringing  set  advertis¬ 
ing  brought  out  possibility  of  the  use 
of  elastic  bands  on  the  smaller  type  of 
advertising. 

In  working  out  a  proper  credit  of 
make-over  pages,  it  was  the  con¬ 
sensus  that  two  or  three  lift  pages 
should  be  credited  as  one  new  page  in 
page  costs. 

Closer  Editing  Advised 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  mechanical 
men  that  if  and  when  a  paper  short¬ 
age  arises,  a  closer  editing  of  news 
matter  may  help  considerably  to  take 
up  the  slack,  thus  preserving  the 
“meat”  of  the  paper  without  cutting 
advertising. 

Water  base  ink  is  still  very  much  in 
the  experimental  stage. 

Opinion  was  divided  regarding  the 
advisability  of  reading  copy  to  proof 
or  proof  to  copy.  It  was  decided  that 
experience  proved  the  technical  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  reader  was  the  governing 
factor. 

Infra-red  drying  lamps,  in  photo¬ 
engraving  departments  particularly, 
are  speeding  drying  processes. 

The  question  of  re-melting  dross  to 


Texas  Daily  Has 
New  $50,000  Plant 


Marshall  News-Messenger  Home 
Embodies  Latest  Efficiency 
Ideas 


Pratt  saief  there  was  not  a  bad  job  in 
the  lot  and  that  many  were  outstand¬ 
ing.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that  it 
illustrated  the  importance  of  pulling 
proofs  for  advertisers  on  good  grades 
of  paper. 

The  feature  was  not  a  contest  and  no 
prizes  were  awarded,  but  the  display 
merely  was  to  show  the  different  ways 
of  handling  newspaper  advertising 
copy  in  the  various  plants. 

The  Conference  previously  had  been 
held  in  connection  with  die  regular 
meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  until  the  Camden  meeting. 
The  mechanical  men  felt  that  they 
would  have  greater  opportunity  to 
discuss  their  individual  problems  at  a 
separate  conference. 

Mr.  Pratt  said  that  at  next  year’s 
meeting  a  greater  effort  would  be 
made  to  induce  all  papers,  whether 
daily  or  weekly,  to  send  representa¬ 
tives.  He  pointed  out  that  any  pub¬ 
lisher  would  be  repaid  many  fold  the 
expense  of  having  a  representative  at 
the  conference. 


At  an  informal  open  house  Oct.  2? 
and  28  attended  by  over  2,000  visitor 
the  Marshall  (Tex.)  News-Messengn 
Publishing  Co.  occupied  its  nes 
$50,000  publishing  plant  on  Notik 
Washington  Avenue.  Riley  Cross  ■ 
president  and  publisher,  C.  S.  Boylm 
is  executive  editor  and  assistant  pub. 
lisher  and  E.  J.  Fry  III  is  managfa^ 
editor. 

The  building,  of  one  story  with  floor 
space  65  by  120  feet,  is  construclii 
of  ivory  brick  with  glass  brick  paneb 
along  three  sides  of  the  front  office 
space.  Equipment  includes  air  con¬ 
ditioning,  fluorescent  lighting,  modaa 
fire  protection  and  inner  partitions  of 
glass  windows.  Its  new  Hoe  press  will 
handle  24  pages.  The  News-Mes¬ 
senger  has  a  general  staff  and  plant 
personnel  of  34  and  circulation  staff 
of  24. 

Guests  at  the  opening  included 
Frank  King,  Dallas,  Associated  Press 
correspondent;  A.  G.  Mayes,  publisher 
of  the  Paris  (Tex.)  News,  and  Sam  W. 
Papert,  Dallas,  head  of  the  Texas  Daily 
Press  League. 

Mr.  Cross  purchased  the  News-Mes¬ 
senger  on  June  12,  1936,  from  Joe 
Herrin  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  John  Wins- 
borough.  On  entering  the  newspaper 
business  in  Marshall,  the  Herrins  had 
purchased  the  Marshall  Messenger 
from  W.  A.  Adair  and  the  Morning 
News  from  its  foimder,  Homer  M. 
Price.  The  two  were  consolidated 
June  9,  1937,  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  the  Messenger’s  founding,  to  form 
the  Marshall  News-Messenger,  after¬ 
noon  daily. 


Adds  Duplex  Press 

Shamokin  Daily  Also  Adds  New 
Stereo  Equipment 


A  new  20-page  unitubular  press 
built  by  the  Duplex  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  installed  and  is  now 
in  operation  at  the  plant  of  the 
Shamokin  (Pa.)  News  Dispatch. 

In  addition,  the  News  Dispatch  has 
completed  a  new  stereotyping  plant 
and  installed  fluorescent  lifting 
throughout  the  pressroom.  Every 
working  part  of  the  new  Duplex  is 
well  lighted  by  the  fluorescent  system 

The  new  press  consists  of  five  print¬ 
ing  units  and  folder.  Elach  unit  is  of  i 
four-page  capacity,  and  the  press  i 
sc  constioicted  that  additional  units 
may  be  added,  or  that  color  printing 
equipment  may  be  installed. 


40- Year  Service  Pins 


Water  Base  Ink  Used 


The  Charlestown  (W.  Va.)  Gazette 
on  Oct.  17  printed  a  special  12-page 
section  marking  completion  of  the 
local  United  Carbon  building,  with 
the  front  and  back  pages  printed  with 
the  new  water  base  ink  pioneered  by 
Auburn  Taylor,  pressroom  chief,  as¬ 
sisted  by  chemists  of  the  United  Car¬ 
bon  Company.  Both  front  and  back 
pages  were  full-page  reverse  cuts. 
Water  base  ink  is  claimed  to  eliminate 
strike-through  and  offset.  Extensive 
tests  will  be  conducted  with  it  in  the 
Gazette  plant  as  soon  as  a  suitable 
press  unit  is  set  up,  the  paper  stated. 
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Seven  members  of  the  Oshktsl 
(Wis.)  Typographical  Union  No.  ^ 
were  awarded  40-year  Gold  service 
pins  by  the  I’m  at  a  banquet  in  04- 
kosh  recently.  O.  J.  Hardy,  publisher 
Oshkosh  Daily  Northwestern,  when 
each  of  the  40-year  members  v* 
employed  at  one  time  or  another,  three 
of  them  still  on  the  job,  made  the 
presentation.  ’Those  honored  were 
Mortiz  Weidner,  Louis  A.  Bullingef 
and  William  A.  Farrin,  still  in  thr 
Northwestern’s  composing  room 
George  Ulrich,  Henry  'T.  Hagene,  Job 
J.  Zwickey,  and  Henry  A.  Misfeld 
retired.  Although  the  men  comprt 
what  is  called  the  40-year  honor  rw 


the  majority  have  been  printers 


longer  than  that,  several  for  50  yea»| 


or  longer. 
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Awarded  Navy  "E"  Broughton  Speaks 

0OSS  Company  Rewarded  for  Publisher  Addresses  Wisconsin 
Production  Efficiency  Typographical  Conference 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Company,  Charles  E.  Broughton,  editor  and 
Chicago,  has  been  awarded  the  cov-  publisher  of  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
ted  Navy  “E”  for  excellence  and  ef-  Daily  Press,  was  one  of  the  principal 
*  speakers  addressing  the  banquet  of 

the  Wisconsin  Typographical  Confer¬ 
ence  which  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
Sheboygan  recently.  Walter  Pfister, 
city  editor  of  the  Press,  was  toast¬ 
master  at  the  banquet  which  also  fea- 


tured  a  talk  by  C.  M.  Baker,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  president  of  the  ITU. 

Voicing  himself  as  strongly  opposed 
to  press  censorship.  President  Baker 
commented  that  “I  would  not  tolerate 
censorship  even  if  I  could  be  the  cen¬ 
sor  myself.” 

He  praised  newspaper  publishers, 
stating  that  “if  all  employers  had  been 
as  tolerant,  broadminded  and  liberal 
as  those  employers  in  the  printing  and 
publishing  industry,  there  would  be 
little  need  for  the  Wagner  labor  act, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  other  alphabetical  agencies.” 


Printers  Honored 

Ninety-seven  men  who  have  been 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  2  for  more  than 
40  years  were  honored  Oct.  12  at  a 
dinner  in  the  Stephen  Girard  Hotel, 
Philadelphia.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Judge  Edwin  O.  Lewis,  a  former 
printer  and  honorary  member  of  the 
local;  Ira  Somers,  who  was  president 
of  the  union  50  years  ago,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Rose,  international  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union. 


Stcretary  of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox  awarding 
i*  Bureau  of  Ordnance  flag  with  U.  S. 
Nivy  "E"  pennant  to  officials  of  the  Goss 
Printing  Press  Company  at  the  Navy 
Department  in  Washington.  Left  to  right; 
J.  A.  Riggs,  vice-president  of  the  Goss 
company;  Secretary  Knox;  A.  J.  Graf,  Goss 
works  manager. 

ficiency  in  the  production  of  naval 
ordnance  and  will  be  permitted  to  fly 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  flag  and  the 
famous  “E”  pennant  following  formal 
ceremonies  at  the  factory  late  in  No¬ 
vember. 

The  flag  and  pennant  were  prfcented 
to  J.  A.  Riggs,  vice-president,  and 
A.  J.  Graf,  works  manager  of  the 
Goss  company,  at  the  office  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy  on  Oct.  24.  Thir¬ 
teen  other  ordnance  manufacturers 
were  similarly  honored  at  that  time. 
Only  25  other  concerns  throughout  the 
United  States  had  previously  re¬ 
ceived  the  “E”  award. 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Company 
received  its  “E”  award  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  in  the  production  of 
Navy  anti-aircraft  mounts.  The 
equipment  produced  by  Goss  is  the 
largest,  most  accurate  and  up-to-date 
type  used  by  the  U.  S.  Navy.  One 
contract,  started  in  1939,  has  been 
completed  and  work  is  progressing 
rapidly  on  the  second. 

The  “E”  has  been  a  Navy  tradition 
since  1906.  It  has  been  used  as  a 
mark  of  excellence,  generally  awarded 
for  gunnery,  battle  practice  or  engi¬ 
neering,  and  among  the  crews  of 
Uncle  Sam’s  warships  and  Navy  planes 
it  is  one  of  the  most  coveted  and  re¬ 
spected  honors  to  be  won. 


Top-aligning  superior-figure  matrices 


are  assembled  directly  in  the  line  of 
Ludlow  matrices,  from  which  is  cast 
a  single  one-piece  slug. 


kwards  Announced 

Ninety-two  awards  for  special 
merit,  given  to  46  members  of  New 
York  Employuig  Printers  Association 
I  ^  their  customers  for  their  entries 
in  the  Association’s  Seventh  Annual 
Inhibition  of  Printing,  were  an¬ 
nounced  at  a  dinner  of  the  Association 
Oct.  27  in  the  Conunodore  Hotel,  New 
York,  attended  by  500  members  and 
their  customers.  Basis  for  the  awards 
wis  a  review  of  the  more  than  800 
pieces  of  printing  in  the  Exhibition 
by  the  following  board  of  judges; 
George  Welp,  advertising  manager, 
hterchemical  Corporation;  Roy  Dick- 
tnoon,  president.  Printers’  Ink  Pub- 
Alfred  Dickman, 
wertising  production  manager.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  A.  E.  Giegen- 
8nck,  Public  Printer  of  the  United 
^k*^**’  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie, 
“tnirman,  educational  commission.  In¬ 
ternational  Association  of  Printing 
House  Craftsmen,  and  director  of 
typography,  Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 


Set  Superior  Figures  the 
simple  LUDLOW  way.  • . 

The  Ludlow- equippeci  newspaper  composing  room  can  pro¬ 
duce  price  composition  with  superior  figures  as  rapidly  as 
ordinary  display  by  using  Ludlow  Superior- Figure  matrices. 

•  These  supplementary  matrices  are  stored  in  convenient 
box-compartments  of  the  regular  Ludlow  matrix  case,  and  are 
always  ready  for  assembly  directly  in  the  line,  while  it  is 
being  set. 

•  As  these  superior-figure  matrices  are  driven  to  align  at  the 
top  with  the  particular  face  and  pointsize  for  which  they  are 
made,  alignment  is  fully  automatic.  Casting  an  assembly  of 
figures  and  superior  figures  in  a  slugline  prevents  any  subse¬ 
quent  mis-alignment — or  transposition  of  price  figures. 

•  Figures  for  italics  or  scripts  are  handled  in  the  same  simple 
way,  the  superior  figures  themselves  also  being  driven  in 
Ludlow  slanting  matrices. 

•  This  simple  method  of  handling  superior  figures  efficiently 
and  economically  is  typical  of  how  the  use  of  Ludlow  helps 
to  solve  many  other  composing  room  problems.  Let  us  consult 
with  you  regarding  your  display  production. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COAAPANY 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue  •  •  •  Chicago,  Illinois 


A  FEW  LUDLOW  SUPERIOR 
FIGURE  COMBINATIONS 

Superior-figure  matrices  are  available 
for  any  Ludlow  typeface  in  sets  of  26 
matrices,  consisting  of  two  each  for 
figures,  dollar  sign,  period  and  lower¬ 
case  "c,"  or  as  sorts. 

$jj65 

96  Point  Tempo  Sold  Condensed 

S^IS 

72  Point  Karnek  Black  Italic 

SjgM 

60  Point  Tempo  Heavy 

$1298 

48  Point  Tempo  Bold  (as  illustrated  in  stick) 

$1754 

42  Point  Radiant  Heavy 

36  Point  Bodoni  Black  Italic 

$3486 

30  Point  Tempo  Heavy  Condensed 

*39”  10^75“ 

24  Point  Franklin  Gothic  Extra  Condensed 
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Hartford  Times  Safety  Program 
Has  Reduced  Insurance  Payments 


Rate  Cuf  62%  As  Result  of  Intensive  Work  Throughout 
Plant — Details  of  Plan  Told 


NINE  YEARS  AGO  the  Hartford 

Times  started  an  accident  preven¬ 
tion  campaign,  primarily  for  humani¬ 
tarian  reasons  to  benefit  its  employes. 
A  survey  of  what  has  been  done  since 
then  shows  that  the  objective  has  been 
accomplished,  and  much  more. 

In  addition  to  practically  eliminat¬ 
ing  suffering  by  reduction  of  accidents, 
the  Times  finds  that  its  safety  educa¬ 
tion  has  gone  forward  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  a  steady  reduction  in  its 
compensation  insurance  policy  rates. 


of  all  employes,  as  well  as  to  the 
time  they  spend  here.” 

In  1931  the  alarming  frequency  of 
accidents  sometimes  ran  to  as  high 
as  12  or  16  a  month.  Realizing  that 
something  must  be  done.  Mr.  Murphy 
organized  the  council  with  the  help 
of  the  Aetna  Casualty  Company.  The 
council  studied  the  layout  of  the  plant, 
eliminated  hazards,  put  on  fresh  paint, 
illuminated  dark  stairways,  repaired 
equipment,  and  took  drastic  action 
where  an  accident  risk  appeared. 


Chart  shows  two-fold  achiavament  of  the  accident-prevention  education  program  at 
the  Hartford  Times  plant  since  establishment  of  the  Safety  Committee  in  1932.  In 
that  time  the  decrease  in  number  of  accidents  resulted  in  a  62%  reduction  of  the* 
compensation  policy  rate.  And  this  in  spite  of  a  26%  increase  in  man-hour  exposure. 


The  rate  has  been  cut  62%  since 
1932  as  a  direct  result  of  the  down¬ 
swing  in  the  accident  curve.  Im¬ 
provement  has  been  such,  in  fact,  that 
a  reduction  from  the  manual  rate  is 
allowed. 


It  wasn’t  long  before  the  Times  went 
for  18  months  without  lost-time  ac¬ 
cidents  at  all,  and  received  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  a  59%  cut  in  the  insurance 


Maa-Noiirs  Increased  26% 

Insurance  rate  reductions  were  ef¬ 
fected,  furthermore,  in  the  face  of  in¬ 
creased  man-horu'  exposure.  The  ex¬ 
posure  is  now  780,000  man-hours  a 
year  at  the  Times,  an  increase  of  26% 
since  1932  when  the  program  was 
launched  with  the  formation  of  the 
Hartford  Times  Safety  Council.  Em¬ 
ployes  number  about  400,  including 
those  in  the  broadcasting  division, 
which  was  added  during  the  safety 
period. 

The  safety  program  wrought  a  far- 
reaching  change  in  the  organization. 
Previously,  it  had  been  the  policy,  as 
accidents  occurred,  to  take  measures 
to  correct  conditions.  But  there  was 
lacking  a  comprehensive  study  of 
safety  measures  throughout  the  me¬ 
chanical  and  office  departments  of  the 
plant. 

Francis  S.  Murphy,  general  man¬ 
ager,  said; 

“Our  experience  in  the  operation 
of  this  newspaper  plant  has  been  so 
eminently  satisfactory  through  the 
years  since  1931  when  the  Safety 
Council  was  organized,  that  I  feel  we 
should  urge  the  adoption  of  similar 
coimcils  in  every  newspaper  plant 
for  humanitarian  as  well  as  financial 
reasons.  The  constant  pressure  exerted 
by  the  Hartford  Times  Safety  Council 
has  succeeded  in  making  every  em¬ 
ploye  safety  conscious  and  I  believe 
that  this  extends  to  the  outside  life 


premium. 

In  fact,  safety  -  consciousness  in¬ 
creased  to  a  degree  where  it  wasn’t 
unusual  to  see  one  printer  calling 
down  another  for  carelessness  in  run¬ 
ning  a  saw  or  other  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  that  might  cause  injury. 

Eseeetives’  Connell 

A  feature  of  the  Times  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil,  as  such,  is  that  it  is  made  up  of 
executive  heads  of  all  departments. 
It  has  met  every  month  during  the 
nine  years.  Authority  is  not  dele¬ 
gated  to  those  of  less  responsibility. 

The  keenest  interest  in  the  whole 
idea  stems  from  the  general  manager 
himself,  and  that  interest  and  en¬ 
couragement  continue  unabated.  Some 
years  ago,  Mr.  Murphy  pioneered  in 
another  direction  in  the  same  field 
with  the  Hartford  Times  Highway 
Safety  Council  Campaign.  Thousands 
of  motorists  signed  a  safe  driving 
pledge.  These  results  created  na¬ 
tional  interest  and  were  followed  by 
similar  campaigns  on  the  part  of  other 
newspapers,  and  by  colleges  and  mu¬ 
nicipalities. 

It  is  also  through  the  general  man¬ 
ager’s  interest  that  the  Hartford  Times 
Institute,  which  is  a  meeting  place  in 
the  plant,  has  become  the  scene  of 
many  safety  sound  film  showings  for 
employes  and  others. 

The  members  of  the  council  are: 
David  R.  Daniel,  business  manager, 
who  now  is  chairman  and  who  heads 
up  the  work;  Norman  C.  Johnson,  cir¬ 
culation  manager;  Albert  Moseley,  job 


room  foreman;  Richard  Blackburn, 
assistant  station  manager  and  chief 
engineer,  WTHT;  Martin  Redmond, 
stereotype  foreman;  A.  V.  Leslie, 
photo-engraving  dept,  foreman;  Robert 
Mazzuchi,  mail  room  foreman;  Joseph 
Addison,  press  room  foreman;  Latham 
B.  Howard,  assistant  treasurer  and 
auditor;  Bernard  F.  Garrity,  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent;  Paul  Fitchner, 
classified  advertising  manager;  Carl  E. 
Lindstrom,  assistant  managing  editor; 
William  Smith,  press  department; 
Frank  E.  Newton,  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment  and  EJphege  Casavant,  engi¬ 
neer,  Aetna  Casualty  and  Surety 
Company. 

Safety  Eepart  Head 

At  each  Safety  Council  meeting  a 
rep>ort  on  conditions  revealed  by  a 
plant  inspection  is  read  by  an  inspec¬ 
tor-employe.  The  inspector-employe 
is  changed  monthly  to  furnish  a  fresh 
viewpoint  on  safety  conditions.  One 
month  he  may  be  Ae  editor,  the  next 
month  the  office  boy. 

His  report  is  read,  conunented  upon, 
and  each  item  is  discussed  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  it  constitutes  a  hazard. 
If  it  is  pronoimced  a  hazard,  the  head 
of  the  department  involved  is  in¬ 
structed  to  remove  it  Also  at  each 
meeting  the  subjects  of  past  discussion 
are  reviewed,  to  insure  that  no 
pending  questions  are  allowed  to 
slide. 

The  council's  monthly  Safety  Bul¬ 
letin  is  distributed  and  read  by  all 
employes. 

An  accident  is  investigated  immedi¬ 
ately  by  a  small  committee,  and 
fully  discussed  at  the  next  council 
meeting. 

The  council  also  carries  on  planned 
education  in  safety,  each  month  seeing 
a  different  accident  angle  being  fea¬ 
tured  among  employes,  such  as  falls, 
materials,  clothes  and  equipment. 

Interest  in  safety  spread  from  the 
executives  sitting  on  the  council  to 
the  rank^  and  file  among  employes. 
Reward  has  come  in  the  virtual  elim¬ 
ination  of  serious  accidents.  In  fact 
during  a  three  year  period,  1936 
through  1938,  not  a  single  lost- time 
accident  occurred. 

The  education  also  resulted  in  the 
placing  of  suggestion  boxes  through¬ 
out  the  plant,  in  which  any  employe 
may  drop  a  suggestion  for  greater 
safety.  Two  cash  prizes  are  given  for 
the  best  practical  suggestions  each 
month. 


Clljr  liai  tloiD  C  imrc 

SafktyCamp.aign 

NO  LOST  TIME 
ACCIDENTS 


DAYS 


Each  dapartmant  of  tha  Timas  has  Hs  om 
safety  record  tablet.  Tha  one  show*  '* 
in  the  photo-engraving  department,  wliidi 
has  the  best  showing  of  any,  altho*^ 
others  are  not  far  behind. 


New  Headline  Type 


The  San  Antonio  Light  has  com¬ 
pletely  altered  its  headletter  dies, 
having  added  two  Intertype  G-4-4't 
in  order  to  take  care  of  the  new  faces. 
Abandoning  the  all-cap  heads,  the 
Light  is  using  Vogue  me^xim  and  bold 
and  Ultra  Bodoni  Roman  and  Italk. 
Practically  all  heads  are  in  lower  cas 
and  set  flush  left.  The  paper  at  the 
same  time  abandoned  the  practice  of 
using  a  different  head  style  on  die 
Sunday  paper  from  that  of  the  daily. 


New  Body  Type 


The  Los  Angeles  Evening  HenU 
and  Express  has  switched  to  8^-poiB 
Regal  on  a  9-point  slug  for  its  body 
type,  latest  step  in  a  gradual  revisioc 
of  its  typographical  appearance.  Pn- 
viously  the  paper  had  used  a  7-poiiii 
body  type.  Several  weeks  ago  the  ux 
of  Bodoni  for  some  news  heads  ms 
eliminated  in  favor  of  a  complete  sass 
serif  head  type  style  in  the  news  sec¬ 
tion. 


Typos  Honored 


The  LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Typographioi 
Union  No.  448  observed  its  40th  an¬ 
niversary  recently  by  honoring  Jote 
J.  Serres  and  Carl  F.  Prinz,  both  mem¬ 
bers  since  inception  of  the  group. 


Using  Electric  Heat  For  Metal 


TO  MEET  a  particular  condition  in 
the  remelting  department  of  the  Wil¬ 
liamsport  (Pa.)  Sun  Gazette,  the 
United  American  Metals  Corporation, 
makers  of  Big  Chief  Remelters,  con¬ 
verted  the  newspaper’s  hand-ladling 
gas  fired  stereotype  pot  to  an  elec¬ 
trically  heated  bottom-pour  furnace 
equipped  with  Jordan  internal  valve 
and  continuous  casting  trough.  The 
slugs  are  wheeled  to  the  remelting 


furnace  in  a  dumping  cart  and  th 
cart  is  raised  by  an  electric  hci= 
along  a  pair  of  vertical  rails  to  thj 
top  of  the  pot  and  dumped.  In  ord' 
to  permit  the  cart  to  swing  over  fc] 
dumping  the  slugs,  the  hood  was  dc 
sign^  with  a  long,  low  slope. 
Twin  -  eight  water  -  cooled  dump^ 
mold  that  casts  double-ear  Si:?*<4 
ingots  completes  this  newspaper’s  bj 
stallation. 


for  NOVEMBER  8,  19  4. 1 
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lost  Wrench  Results  in  Tale  of  Woe 
for  Laporle  (Ind.)  Herald-Argus 

Implement  Which  "Disappeared"  Last  June  Shows  Up 
With  a  Bang — Four  Gears  Are  Stripped 

“A  Wrench  in  the  Gears — or — Why  remainder  of  the  run  would  have  to 
the  I*aper  Was  Late”  told  the  story  in  be  printed  elsewhere,  if  a  press  that 
headlines  last  week  about  the  plight  would  accommodate  the  size  of  the 
of  the  La  Porte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argus.  Herald-Argus  page  could  be  located. 
Repairs  to  the  press  have  been  com-  “Call  were  made  to  Michigan  City, 
pleted  and  the  Herald-Argus  is  again  South  Bend,  Valparaiso, 
publishing  from  its  own  plant,  but  “The  page  of  the  Michigan  City- 
{or  two  days  the  paper  was  printed  News-Dispatch  was  O.  K.  in  width, 
dsewhere  while  new  driving  gears  but  an  inch  shorter  than  the  Herald- 
being  made  and  installed  to  re-  Argus.  So  it  was  out.  The  South 
place  gears  which  were  stripped  by  Bend  Tribune’s  page  was  O.  K.  in 
a  ‘lost”  wrench.  length,  but  too  narrow.  So  it,  too,  was 

The  mishap  occurred  Oct.  27  early  out. 
in  the  press  run.  The  remainder  of  Do  Tkeir  "Oaradesf" 

that  day’s  edition  was  printed  in  the  “-me  Valparaiso  Vidette-Messen- 
plant  of  the  Valparaiso  (Ind.)  Vidette-  ger’s  page  wasn’t  exactly  the  same. 
Messenger .  Hie  following  day  the  but  it  was  close  enough  for  a  trial. 
Herald-Argus  was  printed  by  the  “  ‘Bring  over  your  mats;  we’ll  do  our 
Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News-Dispatch,  damdest,’  said  Avery  B.  Weaver,  gen- 
E.  J.  Seslly  lalyred  eral  manager  of  the  Vidette-Mes- 


until  8:45  when  the  last  batch  arrived,  Raleigh,  N.  C.;  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
belated  carrier  boys  were  being  sup-  City  Life;  Sulphur  (Okla.)  Daily 
plied  and  were  hurrying  off  in  the  News;  Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Evening 
chill  October  night  air  to  deliver  them.  Press;  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madi- 
“On  another  front — the  telephone  son,  Wis.;  Linden  (N.  J.)  News;  Hays 
sector — action  was  intense  for  several  County  Herald,  &n  Marcos,  Tex.; 
hours  last  night  as  subscribers,  un-  West  Town  Typesetting  Company,  Inc., 
able  to  find  their  newspaper  on  their  Chicago;  U.  S.  S.  Seattle,  New  York 
porches,  called  the  Herald-Argus  to  City;  Abilene  Christian  College,  Abi- 
find  out  why.  lene,  Tex.;  Clarkston  (Mich.)  News; 

‘■From  5  to  6  o’clock  the  barrage  got  Moline  (Ill.)  Daily  Dispatch;  Gates 
under  way  and  from  6  until  nearly  9,  Legal  Publishing  Company,  Cleveland; 
traffic  in  the  LaPorte  telephone  ex-  Rowan  Printing  Company,  Inc.,  Salis- 
change  was  at  its  peak.  Thousands  of  bury,  N.  C.;  Burkhead-DeVane  Print- 
calls  came  in,  exchange  officials  said,  ing  Company,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.; 
and  the  three  trunk  lines  of  the  Jackson  County  Democrat,  Newport, 
Herald-Argus  were  wholly  inadequate  Ark.;  A.  M.  E.  Sunday  School  Union, 
to  handle  more  than  a  small  portion  Nashville;  Emanuel  Goldberger,  Mem- 
of  them.  The  telephone  exchange  phis;  Greeneville  (Tenn.)  Sun;  Curtis 
called  in  extra  operators,  keeping  a  Printing  Company,  Hint,  Mich.; 
maximum  force  on  hand  during  the  U.  S.  S.  Oglala,  Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H.; 
peak  hours.  The  operators  faced  with  Village  Printers,  Inc.,  Great  Neck, 
a  ‘white  board,’  in  other  words,  a  N.  Y.;  Lenoir  City  (Tenn.)  News; 
board  filled  with  incoming  calls.  Evangelical  Press,  Harrisburg,  Pa.; 
helped  to  clarify  the  situation  by  ex-  New  Era  Typesetting  Company,  Chi- 
plaining  that  the  paper  was  late  be-  cago;  Rufus  H.  Darby  Printing  Corn- 
cause  of  mechanical  difficulties.  pany,  Washington,  D.  C.;  U.  S.  S.  West 

“Today’s  Herald-Argus  is  being  Virginia,  Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H.;  Barstow 
printed  in  the  News-Dispatch  plant  (Calif.)  Printer-Review;  Grants  Pass 
in  Michigan  City.  Its  page  is  an  inch  (Ore.)  Bulletin;  Somerset  Board  of 


Repairs  were  completed  Oct.  29  im-  senger.  shorter  than  usual,  so  it  will  fit  the  Education,  Somerset,  Ky.;  A1  Schwartz 

der  the  direction  of  Edward  J.  Scully  “So  stereotyped  mats  of  yesterday’s  Michigan  City  press.  R.  C.  Averitt,  and  Samuel  Layne,  Detroit;  Fort 

of  the  Goss  Printing  Press  Company,  10  pages  were  quickly  dispatched  to  general  manager  of  the  News-Dis-  Worth  Tribune;  Record  Press,  Inc., 

CSucago.  Mr.  Scully  played  the  hero’s  the  Valparaiso  newspaper  plant.  Mr.  patch  gladly  made  arrangements  speed  Rochester,  N.  H.;  Miller  Printing  Corn- 

role  in  the  drama  of  newspaper  mis-  Weaver  had  round^  up  his  head  up  the  press  run  of  his  own  paper  so  pany,  Asheville,  N.  C.;  Duke  (Okla.) 
fortune.  A  gear  fell  and  smashed  the  pressman,  James  E.  Mull;  the  assistant  that  the  Herald-Argus  run  could  be  Times;  Rochester  Monotype  Composi- 
little  toe  on  his  right  foot.  Four  pressman,  Bernard  Ulsh,  and  the  cleared  quickly.  tion  Company,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 

stitches  were  taken  to  close  the  wound,  make-up  man,  Maurice  Mason  for  the  “F.  A.  Miller,  editor  of  the  South  Deport  CTex.)  Times;  Corpus  Christi 

Despite  the  pain  of  the  injury,  he  ‘Good  Samaritan'  attempt.  Bend  Tribune,  and  Fred  Harding,  its  (Tex.)  Caller  and  the  Times;  Muske- 

stayed  on  the  job  until  the  press  was  “Some  adjustments  had  to  be  made,  mechanical  superintendent,  were  gon  (Mich.)  Chronicle;  Osceola  Mills 

ready  to  run.  but  the  job  could  be  done,  they  found,  anxious  to  be  of  assistance  and  even  (Pa.)  Leader;  Jeffries  Banknote  Com- 

The  Herald-Argus  told  its  readers  C.  R.  (Budd)  Fitzsimmons,  Herald-  offered  to  bring  mechanical  equip-  pany,  Los  Angeles;  Las  Vegas  (Nev.) 
about  the  wrench,  which  “disap-  Argus  head  pressman,  hurried  to  Val-  ment  and  special  mats  to  LaPorte  to  Review -Journal;  Howell-North  Press, 
peared”  last  June,  and  how  the  press-  paraiso  to  assist  them  with  casting,  help  ‘narrow’  the  Herald-Argus  page.”  Oakland,  Calif.;  State  Printing  Depart- 
men  hunted  for  it,  fearing  what  it  trimming  and  otherwise  preparing  the  ment,  Salem,  Ore.;  Olean  (N.  Y.) 

might  do  to  a  set  of  gears.  Here-  page  plates  for  xise  on  the  Vidette-  I  jllAfynA  Times-Herald;  Le  Madawaska,  Ed- 

with,  in  part,  is  the  Herald-Argus’  Messenger  press.  The  press  had  to  be  LlllwIfPv  IllJiailPIIUIlJ  mundston.  New  Brunswick, 

tale  of  woe:  rethreaded  for  a  10-page  rim;  yester-  Six  Forty-two  Pica  Blue  Streak 


‘Yesterday  afternoon,  just  about  4,  day’s  Valparaiso  run  had  been  eight  Master  Model  31  Linotypes  have  been 
their  fears  were  materialized.  With  pages.  added  by  the  Pandick  Press,  Inc., 


Mackey  Honored 


a  sickening  growl,  the  press  stopped,  “Mull,  Ulsh  and  Mason  went  at  their 
little  more  than  2,500  copies  of  its  job  with  a  vim,  with  Fitzommons  as- 
run  printed.  sisting,  and  it  wasn’t  long  before  the 

“Gear  boxes  were  opened.  Four  plates  were  ready  for  the  press  and  the 
gears  were  stripped,  three  of  them  press  was  ready  to  roll  the  remaining 
being  all-important  drive  gears.  ‘They  7,000  Herald-Arguses  needed, 
were  removed  from  their  shafts.  “Meantime,  cars  to  tote  the  papers 


New  York  City.  Joseph  T.  Mackey,  president  of  the 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  has  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  was 
added  five  Blue  Streak  Master  Model  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  testimonial 
31  machines.  dinner  given  by  the  Foremen’s  Club 

One  or  more  Linotypes,  many  of  of  the  Linotype  Company  Thursday 
them  with  self-quadders,  thermo-blo-  evening,  Nov.  6.  The  party,  held  in 
mold  coolers  and  micro-therm  heat  the  Grand  Salon  of  5ie  Hotel  St. 


The  LiHle  Calprlt! 

“There,  nestling  in  back  of  one  of 
them,  completely  shielded  from  view, 
was  the  missing  wrench! 

“All  of  which  starts  to  explain  why 
you,  and  you,  and  you  and  practically 
every  other  LaPorte  subscriber  didn’t 
read  Monday’s  Herald-Argus  until  late 
last  night. 


back  to  LaPorte  had  been  dispatched 
to  Valparaiso  and  M.  £.  Moyer,  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  with  a  carload  of  mail¬ 
ing  room  boys,  had  hurried  to  the 
Vidette-Messenger  office  to  bundle 
the  papers  for  easier  handling  on  the 
return  trip. 

Go  at  Top  Spaad 

‘The  Valparaiso  press-room  gang 


control,  have  been  installed  by  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  American -Repub¬ 
lican;  Manifold  Printing  Company, 
Topeka;  Buffalo  Courier  -  Express; 
Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette;  Lewiston 
(Me.)  Daily  Sun  and  the  Evening 
Journal;  Cabool  (Mo.)(  Enterprise;  Von 
Hoffman  Press,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  North 
Carolina  State  College  Print  Shop, 


George,  Brooklyn,  marked  Mr.  Mac¬ 
key’s  forty-sixth  anniversary  with  the 
company.  Thomas  McManus  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Foremen’s  Club;  Joseph 
Krusberger,  vice-president;  Harry 
Jenson,  secretary,  and  Frank  Norton, 
treasurer.  William  M.  Mulroy  was 
chairman  of  the  entertainment  com¬ 
mittee. 


“A  telephone  call  to  the  Goss  Print-  kept  their  press  at  top  speed  and  by 
ing  Press  company  of  Chicago,  makers  8  o’clock  the  last  of  the  run  had  gone 
of  the  Herald-Argus  press,  revealed  through  the  folders, 
there  were  no  duplicate  gears  imme-  Just  about  that  time,  the  first  auto- 
diately  available.  That  meant,  at  least  mobile-load  of  papers  had  arrived  at 
for  yesterday’s  newspaper,  that  the  the  Herald-Argus  office  and  from  then 


IT  WILL  BE  A  HARD 
^  ACCOUNT  TO  HOLD" 

V  — was  the  sobering  comment  of  the  ad- 

vertising  manager  when  the  long  sought 
j  I  contract  had  been  landed.  “They  use 

y  ~i'’  / photographs  and  insist  on  seeing 
^  them  printed  with  all  the  gradation  we 

^  ^ V  can  get.  .  .  .  The  engraving  department 
i  I  should  be  fully  posted,  and  I  think  that 

M  r  I  change  to  Certified  Mats,  which  was 

W\/ V  /  “v  discussed,  should  be  put  into  effect  at 


This  type-metal  remelting  furnace  which  was 
originally  designed  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health  con  be  operated 
in  the  Composing  Room  without 
discomfort.  It  is  built  for  contin- 
uous  operation  and  with  a  pot 
W  capacity  of  only  245  lbs.  con  re- 

I  melt  as  much  os  2500  lbs.  in  a 

'  *  work-day. 


The  Little  Chief  Remelter  is  bottom-pour,  self-feeding  and  equipped 
with  the  patented  leak-proof  Jordan  Internal  valve,  thermostatic 
control  and  Internal  Lighting  for  easy  skimming.  Fumes  con  not 
escape  while  the  Remelter  is  in  operation.  The  complete  unit  shown 
here  consists  of  the  Remelter,  casting-trough  and  Twin-four  water- 
cooled  mold  that  casts  the  Double-ear  Slip-off  ingot. 


Write  for  more  complete  information. 
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Uaiu  VavL  n  kJ  Uaa  cession  of  the  choir,  members  of  the 

new  TOrK  inurcn  nonors  Ks  Ms  n06  CouvemeurMorrisPost,  1209,  Ameri¬ 

can  Legion;  members  of  the  8th 

During  Centennial  Observance  Sr' " 

Headed  by  a  crucifer,  the  procession 

Ogden  Reid,  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  Editor,  Unveils  Tablet  to  walked  from  the  vestry  of  the  church 

_  tc  St.  Ann  s  Avenue,  south  to  the 

Rotary  Press  Inventor  entrance  of  the  churchyard  and  oast 


entrance  of  the  churchyard  and  past 


AS  PART  of  the  week-long  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  centennial  of  St.  Ann’s 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
Bronx,  New  York.  Ogden  Reid,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  unveiled  a  bronze 
memorial  tablet  to  Colonel  Richard 
March  Hoe,  inventor  of  the  rotary 
printing  press.  The  celebration  ended 
Oct.  26. 

The  inscription  on  the  tablet  set  on 
the  rear  wall  of  the  church,  reads: 

Tablet  Inscription 

“In  Memory  of  Colonel  Richard 
March  Hoe,  Inventor  of  the  Rotary 
Printing  Press,  Twenty  Years  Vestry¬ 
man  of  St.  Ann’s  Church — ^Born  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  1812 — Died  June  7,  188^ 
Buried  in  the  Crypt  of  St.  Ann’s.’’ 

Standing  before  the  tablet  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Edward  C.  Russell,  rector  of 
the  church,  Mr.  Reid  removed  an 
American  flag  pinned  around  it  and 
spoke  briefly  to  the  standing  congre¬ 
gation  of  Col.  Hoe  and  his  invention. 

He  congratulated  the  parish  on  its 
“vigorous  state”  and  on  its  history. 
“When  any  institution  survives  for 
a  hundred  years  it  is  a  notable  occa¬ 
sion,”  he  said.  “There  must  be  sev¬ 
eral  reasons  back  of  such  an  achieve¬ 
ment.  Obviously  this  called  for  en¬ 
ergy,  good  judgment  and  a  great  deal 
of  inspiration.” 

In  reading  the  history  of  the  church, 
Mr.  Reid  said,  “I  discovered  that  Dr. 
Russell’s  grandfather,  when  an  officer 
in  the  Coldstream  Guards,  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  Florence  Nightingale. 
This  interests  me,”  he  continued,  “as 
when  I  was  secretary  to  the  American 
Ambassador  in  London  I  used  to  look 
out  of  my  window  and  see  her,  and  at 
one  time  I  made  arrangements  for 
handing  her  a  decoration  from  our 
government.” 

Recaffs  Defense  Service 

Mr.  Reid  recalled  that  Colonel  Hoe. 
the  second  president  of  R.  Hoe  &  Com¬ 
pany,  printing  press  manufacturers, 
a  Arm  foimded  by  his  father,  had  be¬ 
come  a  colonel  in  the  National  Guard 
when  a  young  man. 

“It  is  interesting,”  he  added,  “to 
know  that  the  company  of  which  he 
was  at  one  time  head  is  now  helping 
in  national  defense  by  producing  a 
recoil  mechanism  for  anti-aircraft 
guns. 

“Richard  Hoe,”  said  Mr.  Reid, 
“was  not  only  a  genius  as  an 
inventor;  he  was  a  good  business  man 
.  .  .  Colonel  Hoe  was  so  successful 
that  he  and  the  late  Cyrus  Hall  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  inventor  of  the  Harvester 
reaper,  were  credited  with  being  the 
first  to  sell  any  considerable  amount 
of  American  machinery  to  Europe. 

“In  1847  he  designed  the  type-re¬ 
volving  press,  sometimes  known  as 
the  ‘lightning’  or  rotary  press,  which 
caused  a  revolution  in  newspaper 
printing  and  was  used  by  most  im¬ 
portant  papers  in  this  country  and 
abroad  for  many  years.  Before  that 
the  bulk  of  the  printing  was  done  on 
hand  presses. 

“The  New  York  Tribune,  in  1861, 
was  the  first  newspaper  in  America 
to  be  printed  on  curved  stereotype 
plates  which  were  made  on  machin¬ 
ery  installed  by  the  Hoe  Company. 
Also,  the  first  press  built  by  Hoe  which 
used  a  continuous  roll  of  paper  known 
as  a  web  instead  of  the  usual  single 
sheets  was  installed  in  the  Tribune 
plant  in  1875.” 


Oqden  Reid,  president  and  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Edward  C.  Russell,  rector  of  St.  Ann's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  at  the  unveiling  in 
New  York  last  week  of  bronze  memorial  tablet  to  the  late  Colonel  Richard  March  Hoe. 


Saying  that  Colonel  Hoe  was  known 
as  “a  friendly  soul,”  who  was  always 
on  good  terms  with  his  employes. 
Mr.  Reid  recalled  that  he  had  started 
a  free  night  school  for  apprentices,  to 
whom  he  gave  a  free  meal  before  in¬ 
struction  began.  The  inventor  also 
owned  an  unrivaled  collection  of  books 
and  manuscripts  on  typographic  art, 
which  included  a  copy  of  Gutenberg’s 
first  Bible,  issued  in  1454. 

Tribnte  to  Hoe 

“Since  the  Tribune,  which  cele¬ 
brated  its  100th  anniversary  last 
spring,  was  the  first  to  use  some  of 
Colonel  Hoe's  inventions  and  since 
I  have  known  three  generations  of 
the  Hoe  family,  I  am  naturally  pleased 
that  the  honor  has  been  given  to  me 
to  unveil  this  tablet  to  Richard  March 
Hoe,  a  great  inventor,  a  great  humani¬ 
tarian  and  a  great  American,”  Mr. 
Reid  said. 

The  service  was  opened  with  a  pro¬ 


the  churchyard  into  the  main  en¬ 
trance  of  the  church. 

After  the  playing  of  “The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner”  Councilman  Jo¬ 
seph  E.  Kinsley,  of  the  Bronx,  read 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Oct.  7  congratulating  the  church 
on  its  anniversary  and  requesting  the 
Board  of  Estimate  to  allocate  funds 
for  a  memorial  at  the  church  to  Gouv- 
erneur  Morris,  writer  of  the  final  draft 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  buried  in  the  crypt. 
Mr.  Reid  then  unveiled  the  tablet. 

In  his  sermon  Dr.  Fleming  said  a 
sense  of  duty  and  resp>onsibility  to¬ 
ward  mankind  must  be  inherent  in 
the  observance  of  any  anniversary. 
He  compared  an  anniversary  with¬ 
out  these  things  to  an  empty  house 
and  said,  “Nothing  goes  down  hill 
faster  than  a  house  that  is  not  ten¬ 
anted.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  the 


congregation  sang  “America”  and  one 
verse  of  "God  Save  the  King.’’ 

A  great-niece  of  Colonel  Hoe,  Mij. 
Robert  D.  Sterling,  represented  the 
Hoe  family  at  the  service.  Othen 
attending  were  Major  General  Wil. 
Ham  Ottmann,  commander  of  the  Ne« 
York  Guard,  representing  Governor 
Herbert  H.  Lehman;  Joseph  A.  Brophy, 
Secretary  of  State  of  New  Jersey;  A. 
H.  Tandy,  British  Consul  in  New  York; 
Newbold  Morris,  President  of  the  City 
Council,  a  descendant  of  Lewis  Morris, 
a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  1*. 
dependence,  who  is  buried  at  tht 
church;  Judge  Eldward  R.  Finch,  o{ 
the  New  York  State  Court  of  Ap- 
peals,  and  Harry  M.  Tillinghast,  presi- 
dent  of  R.  Hoe  &  Company. 

Must  Save  Paper 

Printers  National  Assn.  Hears 
Plea  By  OPM  Chief 

Printers  National  Association  annual 
convention  in  early  October  at  The 
Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va.,  had  the  largest  attendance  in 
the  history  of  the  Association.  Mem¬ 
bers  and  guests  were  present  from  key- 
printing  centers  country-wide,  making 
up  one  of  the  most  representative  as¬ 
semblies  of  employers  of  union  print¬ 
ing  trades  labor  ever  held  in  the  United 
States. 

Norbert  A.  McKenna,  Chief  of  the 
Paper  and  Pulp  Commodity  Section 
of  OPM,  addressing  one  of  the  con¬ 
vention  sessions,  emphasized  that  pa¬ 
per  is  an  essential  commodity  in  war 
as  well  as  in  peace.  He  warned  that 
next  year  the  total  demand  for  paper 
to  fill  both  defense  and  civilian  ne^ 
may  amount  to  25^  million  tons,  while 
the  total  American  supply  likely  to 
be  available  may  approximate  only 
21 million  tons.  “It  is  our  problon, 
and  it  is  your  problem  next  year  ’  Mr. 
McKenna  said,  “to  make  these  211^ 
million  tons  of  paper  do  the  job 
which  ordinarily  only  the  profligate 
use  of  25*/^  million  tons  could  accom¬ 
plish.” 

George  W.  Rosenthal  (S.  Rosenthal 
&  Co.,  Cincinnati),  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association,  succeeding 
William  A.  Edelblut  (Judd  &  Det- 
weiler,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.)'. 

Don  H.  Taylor,  New  York,  was  re¬ 
elected  acting  executive  secretary,  and 
A.  J,  Goodman,  New  York,  assistant 
executive  secretary. 
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This  is  the  seme  SUPERIOR  GLUtex  gummed  pecking  felt  thet  this 
compeny  hes  sold  for  yeers.  Supplied  in  geuges  .025,  .030,  .035  in 
1 8"  X  24";  in  geuges  .040,  .045  in  1 8"  x  20";  in  geuges  .050,  .055  in  1 8" 
X  1 8";  in  geuges  .065  in  1 8"  x  28"  sheets — Superior  Glutex. 
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Guild  (ontrad 


Henry  P.  Welch  has  retired  from  the  Hammond,  Ind.,  Oct.  31— The  Ham- 
composing  room  staff  of  the  Bangor  inond  Times  last  week  agreed  to  a 
(Me.)  Daily  News,  after  50  years  and  modified  guild  shop  contract,  includ- 
three  months  service,  almost  48  years  ing  a  10%  wage  increase  in  the  edi- 
■MechdniCdl  which  have  been  put  in  at  the  torial  and  display  advertising  depart- 
News.  Only  two  men  with  the  News  ments,  following  a  strike  vote  taken 
when  he  joined  it  are  still  with  the  by  the  Hammond  Newspaper  Guild, 
paper.  They  are  Walter  B.  Reed,  now  The  modified  shop  clause  includes 
treasurer,  and  Fred  Foster,  of  the  present  guild  members  and  new  em- 
composing  room.  ployes  who  may  be  hired  in  the 

^  _  future,  but  does  not  include  employes 

N6W  Clfidninfl  jVStfiin  members  of  the 

Z  „  ^  VIII  recently-elected 

The  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press  and  vice-president  at  large,  is  a  member 
VtKa  Observer-Dispatch  have  in-  of  the  Hammond  Guild,  which  took 
stalled  a  central  vacuum  cleaning  strike  action  on  the  guild  shop  issue, 
system,  and  a  hardwood  floor  in  the 

composing  room.  The  latter  was  laid  Auiaril 

a  section  at  a  time,  so  no  time  was  AnilOUnCv  AWfllQ 

An  award  to  the  newspaper  and  an- 
I*  Cnaal#  other  to  the  radio  station  which  per- 

wQyC  10  jpOoK  forms  the  most  meritorious  service 

Harry  L.  Gage,  Linotype  vice-presi-  vrlthin  its  field  during  the  year  end- 
dent  and  chairman  of  the  AdvUory  >ng  May  1,  1942,  in  the  cause  of  fire 
Council  on  Graphic  Arts  Education,  prevention  and  fire  protection,  will 
will  address  a  luncheon  meeting  of  ^  made  by  the  National  Board  of 
the  Typothetae  of  Philadelphia  Nov.  ^ire  Underwriters.  The  awards  will 
13.  His  subject  will  be  -Can  Printing  be  in  the  form  of  gold  medals.  One  of 
Education  Meet  the  Industry’s  Needs?”  fbese  will  be  known  as  the  National 

Board  of  Fire  Underwriters’  News- 

New  Memphis  (oniratl  NroLi‘’B»rd"?FS 

One  hundred  Memphis,  Tenn.,  union  Underwriters’  Radio  Award, 
printers,  working  in  21  job  shops,  are 

now  under  a  new  two-year  contract  Wjiir  ^fholflFthin 
which  provides  for  pay  increases  from  "IH*  JIIIUIOI 
$34  per  week  under  the  old  contract  to  Kirk  W.  McCullough  of  Washington, 
$42,  a  week’s  vacation  and  other  im-  Pa.,  was  awarded  a  one  year  scholar- 
provements.  ship  in  Washington  and  Jefferson  Col¬ 

lege  by  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
AiIaIiIc  NaIU  Tvnia  Publishers  Association  who  have  es- 

HUUpiJ  new  lypc  taWished  the  John  L.  Stewart  Me- 

The  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  morial  Award  to  be  awarded  to  the 
of  8-point  Fixcelsior  on  an  8-point  student  whose  career  in  scholastic 
appeared  Sept.  8  in  a  new  type  dress  work  is  in  keeping  with  the  require- 
slug.  ments. 


Brick  Structure  Resembles  Colonial  Mansion- 
Department  In  One-Story  Rear  Section 

XHE  Harrisonburg  (Va.)  Daily  News-  room  and  a  newsboy  room,  so  located 
Record  is  now  occupying  its  new  that  the  boys  do  not  enter  the  me- 
home,  which  many  consider  a  model  chanical  department, 
for  convenience  and  efficiency  for  a  The  main  entrance  to  the  business 
plant  of  its  size.  office  is  used  in  daytime  and  the  side 

Built  at  the  edge  of  a  residential  entrance  to  the  second  floor  is  used 


NOW  THE  PRINTING  INDUSTRY  HAS 
A  BETTER  TYPESETTING  MACHINE 


THE  UNOGRAPH  “50"  is  the  1942 
model  typesetting  machine.  It  is 
especially  designed  to  set  type 

.  .  .  AT  LESS  COST — because  of  its 
simplicity  of  construction. 

.  .  .  IN  LESS  TIME — because  the  de¬ 
sign  enables  any  operator  to 
turn  out  more  type  (over  9  lines 
minute  with  Teletypesetter). 

.  .  .  ON  BETTER  SLUGS  —  becouse 
better  engineered  features  pro¬ 
vide  accurote,  clean  casting  re¬ 
sults. 

The  Linograph  "50"  in  truly  a  great 
machine,  distinguished  by  its  low 
cost,  efficient  operation  and  simpli¬ 
city. 

Send  for  the  NEW  LINOGRAPH  “50" 
Catolog. 


CHECKS 

THESE  FEATURES 


'Vertical  Magazines 

*One  Second  Magazine 
Change 

'Shortest  Elevator 
Travel 

'Faster  Distribution 

'Sets  Mized  Lines  With¬ 
out  Cutting  In. 

'One  piece  Elevator 
Jaws. 


COPPER  &  ZINC 


LINOGRAPH  COMPANY 

DAVENPORT  IOWA 


paper  will  be  built  in  the  rear.  Other 
ipace  is  devoted  to  an  ample  shower 
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Lei's  Simplify 
Dollar  Day  Ads 

continued  from  page  29 


ment.  This  time,  or  energy,  is  div'ided 
between; 

1.  Making  out  what  it  is  all  about 
— penetrating  the  mass  of  words  and 
pictures  and  apprehending  their 
meaning. 

2.  Comprehending  the  proposition — 
translating  it  into  terms  of  self-inter¬ 
est,  and  considering  at  least  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  acting  upon  its  suggestion. 

“So,  whatever  energy  the  reader 
devotes  to  the  message  must  be  sub¬ 
tracted  from  his  consideration  of  it. 
Tricks  of  style,  and  ornamentation 
would,  therefore,  serve  only  to  lessen 
the  reader’s  consideration  of  the 
offer.” 

Simple  Ads  More  Effective 

There  are  two  reasons  for  simple 
advertising,  entirely  aside  from  any 
thought  of  the  amount  of  composing 
room  time  involved; 

1.  It  is  more  effective  because  it  can 
be  digested  by  more  readers  with  less 
mental  effort. 

2.  Simple  advertising  is  less  work 
for  the  ad  writer. 

Why,  then,  do  ad  writers  make  Dol¬ 
lar  Day  ads  so  difficult  to  read?  Why 
do  they  erect  hurdles  over  which  the 
eyes  and  minds  of  readers  must  jump, 
to  get  the  sense  of  the  offers? 

A  skilled  ad  writer  anticipates  the 
conditions  under  which  his  ads  will 
be  read.  He  eliminates  everything 
that  might  act  as  an  obstacle  to  getting 
his  offers  into  the  minds  of  readers. 
This  is  why  the  best  advertising  is 
always  simplest.  It  is  designed  for 
the  ease  and  convenience  of  the  read¬ 
er — not  to  give  a  new  thrill  to  a  jaded 
ad  writer. 

Simple  Ads  Needed 

Advertising  readers  would  be  con¬ 
tent  with  far  simpler  ads  than  they 
are  getting.  Complicated  effects  are 
forced  upon  them.  They  are  inter¬ 
ested  only  in  the  offers.  Ornaments 
are  reader-obstacles.  They  reduce 
readership.  The  success  of  Dollar 
Day  is  not  due  to  complicated  ads.  It 
is  successful  in  spite  of  them.  Crowds 
jam  the  stores  looking  for  bargains; 
because  year  after  year  of  Dollar 
Days  have  trained  th^m  to  shop  all 
the  stores — not  because  a  lot  of  adver¬ 
tising  tricks  have  hypnotized  them  or 
made  them  forget  their  own  good 
sense. 

Dollar  Day  needs  no  selling  to  the 
public.  It  is  already  sold.  People 
await  it  It  needs  only  announcement, 
plus  a  listing  of  the  various  offers  in 
the  most  readable  manner — ^fairly 
large  type — white  space — easy  to 
read — ^minimum  ornament — straight 
composition — utmost  simplicity.  These 
make  it  easy  for  readers  to  read,  un¬ 
derstand,  remember. 

This  is  not  solely  a  plea  for  the  com¬ 
posing  room;  to  urge  ad  writers  to 
prepare  simpler  ads  merely  to  reduce 
composition  time.  Rather,  it  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  show  that  the  main  product 
of  advertising  is  returns — that  simpler 
advertising  has  a  greater  chance  of 
being  productive.  After  this,  the  im¬ 
portant  by-product  of  simple  adver¬ 
tising  is  a  worthwhile  saving  in  com¬ 
posing  room  time. 

Plant  Enlarged 

An  enlarged  Sulphur  (Okla.)  Daily 
News,  printed  in  a  newly  equipped 
shop  formerly  occupied  by  the  Sul¬ 
phur  Record,  has  made  its  appearance. 
The  paper  has  been  changed  from  a 
six-column  to  a  seven-column  format. 


DOLLAR  DAY  SPECIALS 
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XYZ  JIEWEILETECS 
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Hamilton  Elgin  Others 

•J7”.  *24”,  T., 

Ouff.  T«‘o  and  Thrff«  Strand 

Pearl  Nerklace  .  .  .Sl.OO 
Fountain  Pens  .  .  .$1.00 
Collar  Pin-Tie  Clasp 

Set  . $1.00 

Watch  Bracelets  .  .$1.00 

Many  Styles 

SterlingSilverRings  $1 .00 

•  DIAMONDS  • 

Wedding  Set.,  2  Dia¬ 
mond  Set  Rings  $17.50 

OTRE>  SETS  TO  tSM.M 
nr  OCB  Bl'DGET  PLAN 

BUCKMASTER'S 

Jewelers  ef  DteUBCiloB 
10$  W.  MiffMn  —  Jut  Off  Sourc 


Bocause  of  its  increased  readability,  the  simplified  layout  would  have  qivan  the  advertiser  a  better  ad.  in  addition  to  reducinj 
composition  and  stereotyping  time  at  least  50  per  cent.  Also,  by  using  four  instead  of  nine  cuts,  the  ad  writer  would  htn 

saved  himself  much  precious  time. 


Firms  Urged  to 
Continue  Their  Ads 

Must  Maintain  Customer  Good 
Will,  Giegengack  Tells  Typothetae 
Convention 

Manufacturers  and  merchants 
should  continue  to  advertise  to  keep 
customers’  good  will,  although  national 
defense  requirements  may  reduce  pro¬ 
duction  and  supply  of  goods  below 
demand,  Augustus  E.  Giegengack. 
head  .of  the  U.  S.  government  printing 
office,  told  the  55th  annual  convention 
of  the  United  Typothetae  of  America 
in  Chicago  last  week. 

Civilian  sales  will  be  all-important 
after  the  emergency  is  over,  he  said, 
and,  through  advertising,  contacts  can 
be  retained.  He  predicted  the  supply 
of  printing  paper  in  the  U.  S.  within 
the  next  year  will  fall  approximately 
20%  below  the  combined  military  and 
civilian  needs. 

Army  Prietleg  Hants  frotested 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  closing  session  was  one  protesting 
against  the  institution  by  the  Army  of 
military-operated  printing  posts  at 
training  camps  and  other  military  cen¬ 
ters.  It  was  the  contention  of 


Typothetae  that  such  army  printing 
work  should  be  left  in  civilian  hands. 

Other  resolutions  asked  the  paper 
and  pulp  manufacturers  to  ascertain 
and  adopt  a  scale  of  the  lowest  possi¬ 
ble  prices  as  a  means  of  bringing 
stabilization  back  to  the  market;  con¬ 
servation  by  the  government  of  the 
use  of  paper  as  a  means  of  assuring 
adequate  supplies  for  essential  work 
and  employment;  continuation  by 
0PM  of  the  Paper,  Pulp,  Printing  and 
Publishing  Industries  as  one  division 
instead  of  as  four  separate  unities; 
and  preservation  by  those  in  the  print¬ 
ing  business  of  all  critical  materials 
as  another  step  in  national  defense. 

Otis  W.  Johnron,  Washington,  D.  C., 
was  elected  president  of  UTA.  suc¬ 
ceeding  Walter  Reilly,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Other  new  officers  elected  are  Ray¬ 
mond  Blattenberger,  Philadelphia;  S. 
Toof  Brown,  Memphis;  William  R. 
Brown,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  William  T. 
Greig,  Minneapolis;  and  Chester  A. 
Jaqua,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  vice- 
presidents;  and  Ivan  R.  Dreschler, 
Baltimore,  treasurer. 

La  Prensa  Expands 

Addition  Completed  to 
House  Rotogravure 

On  Oct.  18  La  Prensa  of  Buenos 
Aires,  observed  the  72nd  anniversary 
of  its  founding. 


The  publication,  which  since  188, 
has  exercised  a  powerful  editorial  in¬ 
fluence  in  Argentina  and  is  recogniied 
worldwide  for  the  excellence  of  hs 
foreign  coverage,  observed  the  an¬ 
niversary  principally  through  expan¬ 
sion  of  its  already  large  facilities.  Its 
modem  rotogravrtre  plant,  which  here¬ 
tofore  has  been  located  outside  its 
main  plant,  is  in  process  of  bein{ 
moved  into  a  newly  completed  uni 
of  its  main  building.  On  completioc 
of  this  project.  La  Prensa  will  have  all 
its  printing  facilities  housed  under  one 
roof. 

The  old  rotogravure  plant  will  be 
utilized  as  an  extra  newsprint  depot 
This  will  bring  to  a  total  of  four  the 
number  of  such  depots  owned  bj 
Prensa. 

The  newspaper  says  it  has  on  hand 
newsprint  stocks  of  approximately  20,- 
000  tons,  but  is  still  purchasing  addi¬ 
tional  stores  as  a  precaution  agains 
any  unforeseen  development  whict 
might  curtail  its  supply. 

La  Prensa  has  a  daily  circulation  d 
229,000  and  a  Sunday  circulation  d 
431,000. 


Have  you  read 
how  the 


Here  is 

Typesetting  Equipment 

fine  bargains  in  typesetting  equipment  and  eomposing  room 
machinery  is  listed  this  week  and  every  week  in  tlie  classified 
pages  from  such  reliable  firms  as 

American  Wood  Type  (k*. 

The  Vance  R.  Hood  Co. 

I.inotvpe  Maintenance  Co. 

Montgomery  &  Bacon 
Northern  Machine  Works 
Payne  &  Walsh  Corp. 

Turn  to  page  47  now  for  the  full  listing. 
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The  BUFFALO 


has  some  new 


equipment  they're 


Read  about  it 


on  the  inside 


D.  M.  Rapport 
Prosident 


section 


CANADIAN  SAUS  AGtNTS 


MONTREAL.  CANADA 


acetic  acid,  carbon  tetra-chloride  and  rated  in  American  walnut  finish,  and 
zinc.  Publishers  are  being  urged  to  the  business  office  which  is  25  feet 
save  their  scrap  zinc.  high,  is  similarly  decorated. 

Paste  brushes,  artist  red  sable  hair  The  mezzanine,  which  is  located 
brushes,  paint  and  varnish  brushes,  about  midway  between  the  first  and 
hair  and  bristle  brushes  of  all  kinds,  second  floors,  contains  the  classi- 
have  risen  in  price  to  the  extent  of  fled  phone  department,  the  national 
100%  and  certain  kinds  are  no  longer  advertising  department  and  classified 
available.  salesmen’s  room.  The  soundproofing 

Certain  brands  of  soft  lead  pencil  of  the  classified  phone  room  which  is 
are  difficult  to  obtain.  completely  open  to  the  business  office 

Color  pigments  for  ink,  some  of  below,  was  successfully  accomplished 
which  are  imported,  also  are  scarce,  by  ceiling  tile  and  a  baffle  in  the 
Most  difficult  to  obtain  is  chrome  yel-  classified  ceiling  formed  by  a  struc- 
low.  There  is  no  problem  in  getting  tural  beam,  which  deflects  the  vibra- 
carbon  black  ink.  tion  from  below. 

The  twine  situation  is  not  bad.  Unusually  large  demands  for  classi- 

Cork,  important  to  press  and  stereo-  fied  service  caused  the  design  and  in¬ 
type  departments,  is  difficult  to  obtain  stallation  of  a  thoroughly  equipped 
and  it  is  reported  that  the  government  counter  about  eighty  feet  long  with 
has  informed  the  sources  of  supply  a  public  space  in  front  of  it  twenty 
that  it  has  a  call  on  50%  of  all  stock,  feet  in  depth  to  permit  the  Saturday 
Cork  is  used  for  insulation  purposes  night  crowds  to  get  prompt  service 
in  the  defense  program.  in  placing  classified  advertisements  in 

the  paper. 

Mr.  Ginsberg  was  the  architect  for 
the  plants  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  New 
York  World  -  Telegram,  Cincinnati 
Post,  and  numerous  other  newspapers. 


Only  Limited  Quantities 
Available  in  a  Number 
Of  Lines,  E.  &  P.  Finds 


Owing  to  government  defense  require¬ 
ments  many  newspaper  materials  are 
becoming  scarce  and  prices  are  substan¬ 
tially  higher.  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
month  publishes  the  following  column  as 
an  aid  to  newspaper  purchasing  agents 
who  are  faced  with  numerous  problems 
in  buying  supplies  under  the  country's 
new  defense  setup.  Other  surveys  will 
follow. 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 

As  Uncle  Sam’s  defense  program 
rolls  ahead  in  high  gear  the  nation’s 
newspapers,  along  with  every  other 
industry,  are  feeling  the  pinch  in  pur¬ 
chasing  materials  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  daily  product. 

However,  such  major  requirements 
as  newsprint,  ink  and  repair  parts 
are  available.  formers  and  new  folders,  a  new  shaver, 

From  copy  and  wrapping  paper  plate  drops,  plate  lifts  and  plate  con- 
down  to  paper  clips  and  rubber  bands,  veyors  as  well  as  a  pneumatic  tube 
supplies  are  getting  scarcer,  prices  are  system, 
mounting  higher  and  deliveries  are 
being  delayed,  and  indications  are 
that  the  situation  will  grow  more 
acute  as  time  passes. 

Metal  Itams  at  Pramium 

A  report  current  in  New  York  this 
week  was  that  a  few  items  will  be 

unobtainable  by  year’s  end.  ’ - 

paper  clips  and  staples  for  stapling  ma¬ 
chines  are  in  this  category.  Other 
metal  items  will  be  at  a  premium,  it 
was  stated. 

Today,  wire  paper  clips  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  only  in  small  lots  at  an  in¬ 
crease,  in  one  case  at  least,  of  more 


New  Miami  Heraid 
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continued  from  page  30 


ATF  Promotes  Two 


Two  changes  of  importance  in  the 

^ _  American  Type  Founders  organization 

Due  to  the  infrequency  of  cold  spells  have  been  announced  by  Vice-Presi- 
in  Miami,  it  is  tmusual  to  plan  for  dent  Frederick  B.  Heitkamp.  The  first 
heating  plants  in  this  locality.  This  ^  die  appointment  of  Fred  A.  Hacker 
building,  however,  is  provided  with  manager  of  ATF’s  Offset  Division 

an  air  conditioning  system  so  arranged  succeed  Herbert  M.  Blomquist,  re- 

as  to  permit  cool  refrigerated  and  air  signed.  In  Chicago,  Clinton  F.  Hicks, 

—  conditioned  air  to  be  distributed  ATF  s  branch  manager,  with  the  com- 

Wire  throughout  the  building  as  well  as  hot  P®ny  for  42  years,  has  retired  as  of 

air  during  cold  snaps.  Jan.  1.  His  place  will  be  taken  by 

Hot  air  heating  units  were  also  pro-  d.  Kirby  who  for  the  past  five 

vided  in  the  paper  storage  space  to  y®nrs  has  held  the  post  of  manager  of 

keep  the  paper  at  a  uniformly  warm  machinerj’  sales  at  the  company’s 

temperature.  head  office  in  EUizabeth,  N.  J. 

Provisions  were  also  made  for  Wire-  ^ 

__  _ _ _  _  photo  Service  for  the  A.ssociated  Press, 

th^n  100%  over  the  former  price.  For  and  International  News  Service  Sound 
example,  one  newspaper  that  had  been  Photos.  Space  for  news  tickers  were 
paying  16c  per  thousand  now  is  pay-  provided  for  the  Associated  Press, 
ing  38c  per  thousand.  United  Press  and  International  News 

Copy  paper  is  obtainable  only  in  Service.  i 

small  lots  from  jobbers’  stocks  and  An  electric  exteri<»r  clock  was  in-  I  1  T?  L  ^  I  O  'C  *  \ 

orders  from  mills  in  large  lots  neces-  stalled  in  the  tower  of  the  building 
sitate  waiting  from  one  to  three  months  which  flashes  the  time  each  minute. 
for  deliveries.  T'his  clock  is  of  the  chroneograph  type, 

Tissues  such  as  used  for  carbon  showing  its  numerals  with  neon  lights. 
copies  is  becoming  difficult  to  obtain.  At  night,  the  tower  in  which  the  clock 

and  carbon  paper  being  made  from  is  inserted  is  illuminated,  clearly  W 

tissue  also  soon  will  be  at  a  premium,  .showing  the  time  by  neon  light  nu- 
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MERCURY 

NEWSPAPER 
ROLLERS  I 


circulation  of 
rirculation  of 


A  RAPIDLY  changing 
world  put!  avar-in- 
craoaing  demands  upon 
present  day  newspap¬ 
ers.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Mercury 
Newspaper  Rollers  ore 
standard  equipment  in 
so  many  modem  press¬ 
rooms.  Designed  to 
meet  the  requirements 
of  even  the  fastest 
presses,  they  assure 
perfect  distribution  un¬ 
der  all  conditions.  Mer¬ 
cury  Newspaper  Rollers 
ore  outstanding  for 
durability  and  econ¬ 
omy  too. 


114-110  EAST  Z3re  STBttT,  NEW  YOtK.  N  T. 
mr  WAtASM  AVtNUE,  CHICAGO.  IlllNOIS 


723  f.  WASHINGTON  tlVD..  LOS  ANCtHS.  CAL. 


EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHE 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 


Busy...&w^  not  too  busy 
to  he  of  service  to  you 


YES,  we  are  busy  on  Defense  work  .  .  .  but  not  too  busy  to  be  of 
service  to  old  customers  and  prospective  customers. 

Some  items  of  Wood  equipment  are  still  available  promptly. 

Other  items  can  be  sold  now  only  for  future  delivery  .  . .  from  six  to 
tweb  e  months  ahead  or  even  longer. 

/ 

In  either  case,  prompt  action  in  ordering  now  is  obviously  desirable. 

Meanwhile,  if  our  Engineering  Department  can  advise  you  in  your 
efforts  to  get  better  presswork,  faster  production,  or  lower  costs  . . . 
by  means  of  existing  equipment . . .  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  of  service. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey  New  ^’ork  Office;  SOI  F'ifth  Avenue 


Stereotyping 

Equipment 


pOR  NOVEMBER  8.  1941 

ion.  was  a  guest  speaker.  He  declared  nitrAO  Goodman’s  old  apart- 

QcmCCClian  ridmon  that  “people  in  Canada  seem  very  1  riDUn©  VJ-lVeS  ment. 

•«  1  IkT  .  1  sensitive  regarding  the  United  States’  K,-.  j-,  T7  jij-.j-LTrj-lrT  The  woman  learned  that  her  neigh- 

TJf(J©Cl  INOt  lO  attitude  toward  Canada’s  war  effort.  VjTClIIlJjllIly  Il©COrClS  bor  (Mr.  Goodman)  had  left  during 

^  K  1  j.*  ■  Hardly  anyone  in  the  United  States  tp  "D  1"  week  of  excitement  following 

HrOD  A.ClVGrtlSin.Cf  ever  talks  about  it.  In  fact,  we  have  lO  V^^UlCQQO  IrOllCG  publication  in  the  Tribune  of  a  pic- 

^  ^  much  less  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  _  ’  t  t 

nnns  Must  Keep  Names  own  war  effort.  There  is  no  reason  Figures  of  Syndicate 
Before  PubUc  for  Canadians  to  be  sensitive  about  Showing  Disbursements  for 

Post-War  Period  Medals  for  outstanding  contributions  Graft  Made  Public 

,  ^  j  to  commercial  and  industrial  progress  i 

To  "O”  wore  presented  to  four  men  at  the  ‘'"'"f  » 

I,  mmparable  to  leaving  an  effic^  <.on<tlii<ling  dinner.  A  gold  medal  smes  of  art.cly,  exposing  the  secret 


lie  comparable 


ture  of  Chief  Lester  Laird  of  the 
Figures  of  Syndicate  Cook  county  highway  police  dining 

eu  •  T\:  u  _  1  X  -  in  the  Drake  Hotel  with  William 

Showmg  Disbursements  for  gkidmore,  reputed  front  for  the  gam- 

Graft  Made  Public  bling  syndicate.  That  picture  was 

published  Aug.  22  and  brought  the 
iCAGO,  Nov.  S— Culminating  a  resignation  of  Laird. 

3  of  articles,  exposing  the  secret  The  tenipwrary  residents  of  the 


Graft  Made  Public 


nadiine  to  i^st  during  the  wmter  William  A.  Lydiatt,  publisher  records  of  the  Guzik-NitU-  “Goodman”  apartment  did  no  cooking 

of  Marketing,  while  silver  medals  Humphry  gamblmg  syndicate,  the  jn  the  apartment,  but  occasionally 
the  MacLaren  Advertising  Com-  j  Gibbon  director  Ghtcogo  Tnbune  late  last  week  turned  made  coffee.  One  day  the  woman 

pany,  when  he  addressed  the  annual  advertising  for  the  Canadian  Pa-  Attorney  Thomas  J.  brought  home  coffee  cake  and  she 

•neeting  of  the  Associatmn  of  Cana-  Railway  Charles  Taylor  Pearce  Gourtney  the  records,  showing  the  opened  the  oven  door  to  put  the  cake 

dian  advertisers  m  Toronto  last  __  jdgnt  of  A.  McKim.  Ltd.:  and  Col  disbursements  for  graft  and  pro-  inside  and  found  the  secret  records. 


jian  aaverusexs  m  auxuucu  ^  president  of  A.  McKim,  Ltd.;  and  Col. 
seek.  T  ere  is  n  John  Bayne  MacLean  of  the  MacLean 

*»'?"«  Publishing  Company. 


?cUon.  There  were  five  yellow  sheets  and  a 

The  records  came  into  possession  of  white  one,  held  together  with  a 


^articular  product  may  be  limited  by  f  n  Tribune  and  they  were  made  rubber  band.  The  papers  were  the 

'he  exigencies  of  war,  he  said.  t  ^  ^  ^  public.  This  action,  according  to  the  records  of  the  syndicate’s  operations. 

It  is  an  obvious  duty  for  advertising  eral  Foo^  lAd  Toronto  State’s  Attorney,  was  a  great  public  Although  the  couple  were  offered 


service.  He  expressed  hope  that  it  a  $500  reward  by  Guzik  for  the  return 
would  lead  to  the  smashing  of  the  of  the  papers,  the  husband  wanted 


It  is  an  obvious  auty  lor  aaveriising  .,  .  ’,  ,  \  ,  ,  State’s  Attorney,  was  a  great  public  Although  the  couple  were  offered 

j  experts  to  preserve  for  corporations  aT«noiatinn  OtVi  service.  He  expressed  hope  that  it  a  $500  reward  by  Guzik  for  the  return 

I  ie  investments  they  have  made  in  ,  ,  ..  .  ’  .  °  would  lead  to  the  smashing  of  the  of  the  papers,  the  husband  wanted 

■ix  past  through  the  medium  of  ad-  AhraVnmcnn  t  *.  ‘  syndicate’s  power.  Based  on  the  July  nothing  more  to  do  with  them.  They 

ertising.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Abrahamson,  loront^  2nd  vice-  p’'rofit  Rgures,  the  syndicate  ’s  revenue  met  a  Tribune  employe  whom  they 
K.  M.  Miller,  director  of  advertising  •  ’■  j n  p  TnVnntn-  "^^^hines  and  gambling  in  had  known  for  15  years,  and  told  him 

;or  the  Chrysler  Corporation  of  Can-  vipa-nrAciHnnt  t  w^’  n  v.  t  ’  Cook  county,  outside  Chicago,  would  of  the  circumstances.  The  Tribune 

ada.  Ltd.  Both  speakers  envisioned  „  ♦loQciiirai-’  w  n  h  o  y.  amount  to  $2,660,000  after  the  pay-  employe  carried  the  story  to  his  office 

4e  day  when  the  war  will  be  over  ’  ,  .  .  .  ames,  ^lent  of  $300,000  to  corrupt  public  and  returned  later  with  a  Tribune 

Lid  there  will  be  ^t  loose  a  flood  o  officials.  renorter.  The  counle  were  nersuaded 


.’eferred  spending.  Firms  were  advised 
a  keep  names  of  their  products  be- 
iore  the  public  in  preparation  for  the 
•jme  when  there  will  again  be  an 
ample  stock  of  supplies  and  a  wave 
of  heavy  buying. 

To  Support  Publications 
"We  have  the  problem  of  building 
in  the  public  mind  such  ideas  about 
our  institutions  and  their  products  as 
will  make  them  more  than  ever  ac¬ 
ceptable  when  the  war  is  over,”  said 
Mr.  Miller. 


plans  for  the  future.  No  successor 
has  been  chosen  on  the  paper.  For¬ 
merly  employed  on  papers  in  Birming¬ 
ham  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Mr.  Hol- 
lums  joined  the  Herald  18  years  ago. 

Other  changes  on  the  Herald  in- 


ment  of  $300,000  to  corrupt  public  and  returned  later  with  a  Tribune 
officials.  reporter.  The  couple  were  persuaded 

Grateful  to  Tribune  fo  come  to  the  Tribune  office  where 

“I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Chicago  related  their  story  It  was  from 

Tribune  for  the  expose,  as  it  focuses  couple  th^  the  Tribune  obtained 


P  officials.  reporter.  The  couple  were  persuaded 

Ellid  Holllima  Mirrmi  Grateful  to  Tribune  to  come  to  the  Tribune  office  where 

tms  n<mums.  IVUami  they  related  their  story  It  was  from 

tidltOr,  itGSl^nS  Tribune  for  the  expose,  as  it  focuses  couple  th^  the  Tribune  obtained 

Ellis  Hollums  executive  editor  of  Public  attention  on  the  gambling  syn-  record^  Tribune  reporters  went 

♦u  u  dicate  its  benefactors  and  its  nro-  to  work  and  from  independent  sources 

the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  resigned  ^^caie,  us  oeneiactors  ana  us  pro  proved  the  authenticitv  of  the  naoers 

Nov  1  He  has  not  announced  his  tectors,”  stated  State’s  Attorney  Proved  the  autnenticity  ot  the  pa^rs. 

iNov.  1  lie  has  not  announced  nis  p  “Publicitv  directed  aeainst  When  this  was  proved,  the  Tribune 

plans  for  the  future.  No  successor  ’-ouitney.  ruDiicuy  directed  against  ,  j  secret  records 

has  been  chosen  on  the  paper.  For-  ^'’y  i*jcgal  oper^ion  is  a  powerful  j^ctra  details  of  nolice  were  sta- 
merly  emnloved  on  naoers  in  Birmine-  ^ood.  Every  effort  will  be  tijctra  details  ot  police  were  sta 

meriy  employed  on  papers  m  firming  investigate  all  angles  t‘oned  around  Tribune  Tower  last 

ham  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Mr.  Hoi-  "i^^c  ‘O  luiiy  investigate  an  angles  .  r.  *hreaLs  had  been  received 
lums  joined  the  Herald  18  vears  ago  avenues  suggested  by  the  in-  r  fif ’  received 

lums  joined  me  neraid  18  years  ago.  •  ^he  hone  that  indictments  ®  result  of  the  Tribune’s  expose  of 

Other  changes  on  the  Herald  in-  secured  records.  Typical  of  the  threats 

dude  the  resignation  of  Jack  Clarke,  ..t  meantime  newsnaner  nub-  ^  anonymous  telephone  call: 

news  editor  being  succeeded  by  Larry  directed  againkt  the  mlblic^offi-  "Lay  off  the  gambling  story  or  we’ll 


printed  the  secret  records. 

Extra  details  of  police  were  sta¬ 
tioned  around  Tribune  Tower  last 


•Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  we  dude  the  resignation  of  Jack  Clarke,  ^he  meantime,  newspaper  pub-  ^  anonymoi^  telephon( 

will  have  to  play  an  important  part  news  editor  being  succeeded  by  Larry  directed  against  the  public  offi-  ‘Lay  off  the  g^bling  story  o 

in  giving  the  maximum  support  our  Kollins  of  the  Associated  Press.  Jack  .  power  and  yoor  building  sky  high.” 

budgets  will  allow  to  those  newspapers  has  b^n  named  city  editor.  j^gg  facilities  to  stop  immediately  TTHIVIFC  HAVF  nSTTr'l 

and  other  nublications  which  play  so  H.  J.  Aronstam.  formerly  with  the  _ _ Jlk/VlNEiD  rir\V£i  U/\UV:rJ 


and  other  publications  which  play  so  H.  J.  Aronstam  formerly  with  the  j^g  operation  of  the  gambling  syn- 
important  a  part  in  sustaining  public  United  Press  in  Miami  and  lately  with  dicate  and  shut  off  its  profits  w 
morale.  Theirs  is  a  wartime  job  of  UP.  in  New  York,  also  joins  the  bg  ^  g^^  public  service.” 


United  Press  in  Miami  and  lately  with  dieatranT  shuf  off  its  pmfi^^^^^^^ 


supreme  importance. 


Herald.  John  D.  Pennekamp,  manag- 


The  high  morale  we  need  for  vie-  ing  editor,  is  writing  Mr.  Hollums’ 
tory  is  impossible  in  a  democracy  “Behind  the  Front  Page”  column. 


without  a  well  informed  public.  To  ■ 

build  and  sustain  that  morale,  the  Prrtrtlnxroc 
news  must  be  told-all  the  news, 

faithfully  and  accurately.  Therefore,  XO  MQITIG  UiUOH 

every  dollar  we  can  conserve  out  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  4-The  Na- 

our  budgets  to  be  sp^t  in  actual  pur-  Labor  Relations  Board  has  con- 

Li  t  firmed  the  report  of  its  Regional  Di- 
lar,  ^cause  the  peculiar  streiigth  of  ^gg^^^  ^be  Third  Region  who  ruled. 


Behind  the  Front  Page”  column.  records  to  the  States  Attorney, 

^  the  Tribune  revealed  how  the  profit 

-t  1  T\  1*  sheets  were  obtained.  The  records 

liDiplOyGS  L/GCllllG  came  into  the  Tribune’s  hands  be- 

NrrrvwA  TTrwi/\rw  cause  the  syndicate’s  leader  made  a 

lU  union  mistake.  He  hid  the  secret  records 

^  Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  4 — The  Na-  in  a  place  where  he  believed  the  law 


r:pera«rofVeliJS“^  K^S  HAVE  DAUGHTER 

cate  and  shut  ofE  its  profits  would  James  Kane,  Chicago  publicity  di- 
so  be  a  great  public  service.”  rector  of  CBS,  and  Mrs.  Kane  are  the 

.  t  parents  of  a  daughter,  Dorthea  Marie, 

Coincidental  with  turning  over  of  f^eir  second  child,  born  Oct.  31  at 


isic.  Win  be  a  vicr/do,: 

the  facts  and  carry  on”  basis  of  a  secret  ballot  election,  North  Shore  hotel  learned  that  their 

Mr.  MacLaren  recalled  disastrous  employes  of  the  Syracuse  Post-  neighbor,  a  “Mr.  Goodman,”  was 

experiences  of  the  past  of  firms  which  Standard  m  an  appropriate  unit,  had  really  Jack  Guzik.  On  Sept.  1,  the 
stopped  advertising  during  wartime,  declined  to  name  a  collective  bargam-  woman  left  town  to  visit  relatives. 

If  a  firm  has  used  advertising  habitu-  >*^8  union  The  count  showed  16  When  she  returned  she  was  told  by 

ally  and  then  drops  it,  the  response  '’u^es  in  favor  of  Syracuse  Outside  the  hotel  clerk  that  their  apartment 
will  be  slow  when  it  again  attempts  Circulation  Employes  Union,  and  20  was  being  redecorated  and,  mean- 
to  “step  on  the  gas,”  he  cautioned.  against  certification  of  the  union.  The  while,  the  hotel  had  moved  her  hus- 
B.  W.  Keightley,  advertising  man-  organization  objected  to  the  ballot  ■  ■ 

ager  for  Canadian  Industries,  Ltd.,  ifi®  Board  said  the  objec- 

told  of  wartime  advertising  in  Britain,  Hons  do  not  raise  substantial  and  ma-  C*  .■■■_ 

dealing  particularly  with  what  he  terial  issues  with  respect  to  the  con- 

^  termed  “sustaining  advertising,”  a  duct  of  the  ballot  or  the  election  re¬ 

type  of  advertising  designed  to  keep  port.” 

the  name  of  a  product  in  the  public  ■  IIIK  LIlSLriDllLlUll 

mind,  though  the  firm  may  at  this  SGltZGF  HonOrGCl  foi 
time  be  concentrating  on  production  or  v  TV. 

of  materials  of  war.  ZO  IG  CHS  With  Ptgss  givcs  Uniform  inking 

No  "Basiness  As  UsmoI”  Cleveland,  O.,  Nov.  1-Honoring  g*  .1]  cryeeds  —  Retfer 

Britain,  he  said,  has  now  given  up  his  25  years  of  service  with  the  Cleve-  * 

the  thought  of  “business  as  usual’  land  Press,  Editor  Louis  B.  Seltzer  nrintinrr  _  Dr>#>c  nnt 


mind,  though  the  firm  may  at  this  SGltZGF  HonOrGCl  foi 
time  be  concentrating  on  production  or  v  i 

of  materials  of  war.  ZO  YGOTS  With  PTGSS 

No  "Bosincss  As  UsHal"  Cleveland,  O.,  Nov.  1— Honoring 

Britain,  he  said,  has  now  given  up  his  25  years  of  service  with  the  Cleve- 
the  thought  of  “business  as  usual  ’  land  Press,  Editor  Louis  B.  Seltzer 
because  it  is  recognized  that  business  was  guest  of  honor  at  an  editorial 
as  usual  is  impossible  under  total  war  department  dinner  here  last  night, 
effort.  He  lauded  British  advertising  More  than  100  editorial  staff  mem- 
for  the  straight  thinking,  courage  and  bers  attended,  presenting  Seltzer  with 
good  humor  revealed  in  the  adver-  a  scroll  signed  by  every  member  of 
tisements.  “Anybody  can  set  his  teeth  the  editorial  staff, 
when  the  going  is  hard,  but  it  takes  Seltzer  joined  the  Press  in  1916  as 


j  good  humor  revealed  in  the  adver-  a  scroll  signed  by  every  member  of 
( tisements.  “Anybody  can  set  his  teeth  the  editorial  staff, 
when  the  going  is  hard,  but  it  takes  Seltzer  joined  the  Press  in  1916  as 
an  Englishman  or  a  good  sport  to  a  police  reporter,  rose  through  vari- 
^  crack  a  joke  when  the  going  really  ous  reportorial  jobs  to  city  editor  in 
J  tough,”  he  added.  1925,  politics  editor  in  1927,  chief  edi- 

s  Dr.  George  H.  Gallup,  founder  of  torial  writer,  then  editor-in-chief  in 
t  the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opin-  1928. 
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Star  Weekly  Has  Good 
Readership  Study 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 


THIS  WEEK'S  palm  goes,  hands  down, 

to  the  Star  Weekly  of  Toronto. 
Chalk  one  up,  if  you  like,  to  the  good 
neighbor  policy.  We’re  frankly  chalk¬ 
ing  it  up  to  the  good  promotion  pol¬ 
icy.  The  Star  Weekly’s  book,  cur¬ 
rently  being  distributed,  announcing 
the  results  of  a  survey  they  made  to 
ascertain  how  closely  readers  are 
reading  it,  is  as  fine  an  informative 
piece  of  promotion  as  we  have  seen. 

What  they  discovered  in  their  sur¬ 
vey,  t«  give  you  the  news  of  the  book 
quickly,  is  that  the  Star  Weekly  en¬ 
joys  an  vmusually  high  readership 
throughout  —  97.2%  for  the  rotogra¬ 
vure,  90.9%  for  one  magazine  section, 
88.7%  for  the  other,  88.6%  for  the 
news,  86.7%  for  the  comics  and  50.8% 
for  the  novel.  Proving,  as  they  started 
out  to  do  when  they  made  the  survey, 
that  “it  isn’t  true  what  they  say  about 
people  reading  only  the  comics  and 
the  roto.” 

Interesting  to  note  is  the  uniform¬ 
ity  of  the  readership  pattern.  The 
roto  section,  for  instance,  is  read 
pretty  much  the  same — the  fluctua¬ 
tions  all  fall  within  10% — by  young 
people  as  by  old,  by  rich  as  by  poor, 
by  men  as  by  women,  by  executives 
as  by  cops  and  students  and  unskilled 
laborers.  As  for  the  comics — 79%  of 
the  high  income  group  read  some  of 
them,  64.5%  read  all  of  them.  The 
novel  is  read  completely  by  26.4%  of 
the  men,  46.7%  of  the  women. 

Does  anybody  read  every  page  of 
every  section?  Yes,  indeed — 8.1%  of 
the  men,  19.8%  of  the  women;  which 
means  reading  32  pages  of  roto,  28  of 
comics,  24  of  articles,  stories,  cartoons 
and  games,  8  of  news  and  a  full  book- 
length  novel! 

Further,  the  Star  Weekly  has  3.48 
readers  per  home — which  brings  its 
real  readership  up  from  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  to  a  million  and  three-quarters. 
On  which  cheerful  note  the  book 
closes. 

Frankly,  we  put  this  promotion 
aside  almost  reluctantly  because  we 
really  enjoyed  reading  it.  It’s  writ¬ 
ten  with  sprightliness  and  with  ease 
by  someone  who  can  make  facts  in¬ 
teresting.  There  isn’t  a  superfluous 
word  in  it.  There  isn’t  any  sell  in  it, 
either — but  the  reader  who  is  still 
unsold  when  he  gets  through  this  is 
a  tough  customer  indeed.  The  book 
is  well  designed,  9x12  in  size,  34 
pages,  board  covers.  Illustrations  by 
W.  A.  Winter  are  delightful. 

Them  Sardines  Again 

OUR  IDEA  of  a  wonderful  job  is 

being  promotion  manager  of  the 
Monterey  (Cal.)  Peninsula  Herald. 
That  guy  doesn’t  need  a  typewriter. 
All  he  wants  is  a  good  sharp  can 
opener.  Because  his  promotion  comes 
in  cans,  cans  packed  full  of  sardines, 
which  is  Monterey’s  big  industry. 

This  year,  as  always,  the  Herald 
pulled  its  stunt  of  giving  delegates  to 
the  convention  of  the  Pacific  Council, 
AAAA,  cans  of  sardines.  But  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  O’Donnell,  acting  publisher, 
and  James  G.  Merbs,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  added  a  new  twist.  With  each 
can  they  provided  a  can  opener,  a 
paper  napkin,  crackers  and  a  paper 
fork.  And  the  whole  business  came 
wrapped  in  cellophane,  on  which  the 
Herald  told  its  brief  but  pointed  story 
— that  Monterey’s  sardine  industry  is 
a  $20,000,000  business;  that  the  army 
payroll  there  is  now  about  $1,000,000 
a  month;  that  defense  housing  is 


booming;  that  circulation  is  up  and 
advertising  too. 

Wonder  what  those  guys  do  be¬ 
tween  conventions? 

Who  They  Are 

THE  Portland  Oregonian  gets  a  big 

hand  for  a  recent  trade  paper  pro¬ 
motion  headlined  “This  man  Twiford.’’ 
Twiford  is  Barney  Twiford,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Oregonian,  picked 
as  the  subject  of  this  promotion  be¬ 
cause  he  and  his  family  are  such 
“typical  Oregonians” — live  on  a  farm 
just  outside  Portland,  are  good  cus¬ 
tomers  for  farm  materials,  electrical 
supplies,  sporting  goods,  etc.  Pictures 
of  Mr.  Twiford  at  work  and  play  and 
of  his  family  on  their  farm  illustrate 
the  advertisement — which  does  a  flne 
job  of  making  a  friendly  contact  with 
its  readers.  We  hope  this  idea  blos¬ 
soms  into  a  series.  It’s  an  unusual 
and  effective  promotion. 

And  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News  has  a  fine  trade  paper  promotion 
in  its  seasonal  newsletters.  The  Au¬ 
tumn  newsletter,  which  ran  several 
weeks  ago,  reports  three  items  of  in¬ 
terest — air  delivery  of  the  News  on 
the  day  of  publication  in  Mexico  City, 
with  a  picture  of  Curtis  Vinson,  the 
News  correspondent  there;  David  S. 
Switzer’s  column,  which  should  have 
been  named,  relating  the  day’s  news  to 
the  classroom — an  excellent  editorial 
idea  full  of  promotional  possibilities; 
and  the  American  Legion’s  certificate 
to  Associate  iklitor  William  B.  Ruggles 
for  an  outstanding  editorial.  A  little 
sprightlier  layout  would  have  helped 
this  promotion.  But  it’s  a  good  one 
which  we  hope  the  News  will  continue 
and  develop. 

Defense 

DEFEINSE  is  a  common  theme  in  ad¬ 
vertising  these  days  and  more  and 
more  it  bobs  up  as  a  theme  for  insti¬ 
tutional  newspaper  promotion.  Run¬ 
ning  through  the  November  issue  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  Bulletin,  just  out,  we  note 
some  excellent  full  page  promotions 
on  the  defense  idea. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
some  weeks  ago  ran  a  fine  page  head¬ 
lined,  “U.  S.  Defense  is  Now  Home 
Delivered,”  explaining  the  plan  by 
which  their  newspaper  boys  sell  de¬ 
fense  stamps  as  well  as  newspapers. 
’The  plan  is  working  out  very  well, 
we  understand,  and  certainly  it  is  a 
stand-out  promotion.  It’s  a  promotion, 
too.  that  could  well  be  adopted  by 
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newspapers  everywhere.  So  far  as 
we  know,  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
is  the  only  other  newspaper  doing  it 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  had  a  fine 
page  not  long  ago  captioned,  “Hands 
for  Defense,”  paying  tribute  to  the 
vital  part  reporters'  hands,  wielding 
pencils  or  banging  typewriters,  play 
in  defense. 

And  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News 
ran  a  page  declaring  “We're  right  be¬ 
hind  you.  Uncle  Sam,  100  per  cent” — 
signed  by  the  employes,  every  one  of 
whom  has  bought  defense  bonds 
and/or  stamps. 

The  Bulletin  has  some  good  stuff  in 
it  this  issue — on  publicity,  lecture 
courses,  readership  surveys,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising.  M.  Elizabeth 
Tobin,  promotion  manager  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Journal,  reports  a  survey  she 
made  not  long  ago  about  phoney  front 
pages — making  over  the  front  page  for 
some  special  promotional  event  or  for 
some  advertiser  to  use  in  his  own  pro¬ 
motion.  The  survey  showed  a  decided 
thumbs  down  attitude  toward  such 
pages,  an  attitude  with  which  we  thor¬ 
oughly  agree;  phoney ing  up  the  front 
page  cheapens  it. 

In  the  Bag 

FROM  the  Detroit  News — a  fat  book¬ 
let  giving  complete  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  in  Detroit  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1941  by  classifications 
and  by  accounts. 

From  the  .Madison  (Wis.)  Capital 
Times  and  State  Journal — a  handy 
file  folder  giving  “a  new  picture  of 
Wisconsin’s  second  big  market.”  Con¬ 
tains  four  insert  pages,  with  more  to 
follow,  reporting  various  market 
facts.  The  folder  itself,  done  in  two 
colors,  contains  standard  market  data. 
The  theory  of  these  file  folders  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  we  believe  in  them  too — 
but  the  danger  always  exists,  as  this 
one  shows,  that  by  trying  to  put  the 
whole  story  on  them  the  material  will 
be  so  clattered  that  the  net  effect  is 
discouraging  rather  than  inviting. 

From  the  Katz  Agency — its  thirteen 
annual  study  of  state  and  national 
farm  paper  circulations,  a  standard 
work  which  lists  33  general  farm 
papers,  29  State  and  sectional  and  four 
national  farm  papers. 

From  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle — an  8-page  illus¬ 
trated  folder  showing  what  the  de¬ 
fense  program  is  doing  to  Rochester 
business  and  industry.  What  it's  doing 
is  good,  of  course. 


"Pony  Express"  Relay 
Method  for  AP  Picture 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Nov.  3 — Resorting  to 
old-time  pony  express  methods 
brought  up  to  date  by  use  of  automo. 
biles,  pictures  of  a  crash  of  an  Amer. 
ican  Airliner  at  St.  Thomas,  Ont.  wen 
distributed  to  Associated  Press  mem.  ^ 
ber  newspapers  in  Michigan  in  time  to 
appear  in  print  less  than  six  hours  w 
after  the  accident.  " 

Ordinarily,  the  distance  between  eit-  ^ 
ies  would  make  printing  of  the  pic.  | 
tures  impossible  ^fore  24  hours,  I 

cause  of  distribution  difficulties.  I 

When  news  of  the  tragedy  fijj;  ^ 
reached  Detroit,  130  miles  from  St 
Thomas  (the  scene  of  the  crash  whict 
killed  14  passengers),  an  Associated 
Press  staff  photographer  from  the  De. 
troit  Bureau  rushed  by  automobile  to 
St.  Thomas.  A  special  messenger 
picked  up  his  first  photographic  nega¬ 
tives  and  dashed  them  to  Detroit  t 

where  all  the  wire  facilities  of  the  AP  i 
were  ready  to  develop  and  process 
them.  However,  member  papers  with¬ 
out  Wirephoto  service  were  consid¬ 
ered  also. 

Through  advance  arrangements  with 
the  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  Daily  Neva, 
a  printed  picture  was  rushed  there 
and  mats  were  rolled  from  an  engrav- 
ing  in  record  time.  Distribution  of 
the  mats  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake 
Huron  and  as  far  north  as  Bay  City 
was  accomplished  by  relays  of  auto 
drivers. 

■ 

S.  C.  EDITOR  DIES 

McDavid  Horton,  57.  editor,  Colum¬ 
bia  (S.  C.)  State,  died  suddenly  Fri¬ 
day  night,  Oct.  17.  He  suffered  cereb¬ 
ral  hemorrhage  and  lived  only  a  fet 
hours.  A  native  of  Pickens,  S.  C,  he 
was  associated  with  several  Souc 
Carolina  dailies  before  joining  The 
State,  Columbia’s  morning  newspaper 
as  editor  in  January,  1928.  He  bega: 
his  newspaper  career  as  a  reporter  a 
the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News  in  1901' 
William  Elliott,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  announced  three  days  late: 
appointment  and  promotion  of  S,  L 
Latimer,  Jr.,  from  managing  editor 
to  editor,  succeeding  Mr.  Horton.  City 
Editor  John  A.  Montgomery  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor.  Mr.  Lati¬ 
mer,  president  of  the  South  Carolina 
Press  Association,  is  a  native  i 
York,  S.  C.  He  began  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  State  at  the  age  of  la 
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closiay  November  22nd. 
Reyular  transient  rates 
f'PPty^  Copy  cooperation 
available  at  no  extra  cost. 
Hurry!  Hurry! 

Editor  &  Puhiisher 

MARKET  GUIDE 


^  Yes,  November  22nd  is  your  deadline  if 
you're  interested  in  helping  advertising 
buyers  use  your  newspaper  during  the  next 
crucial  12  months.  The  MARKET  GUIDE  will 
close  tight  as  a  drum  then — and  it's  linage  in¬ 
surance  to  have  your  complete  story  in  its 
advertising  pages.  Buyers  will  lean  on  this 
reference  book  even  more  in  the  future  than 
they  have  in  the  past  —  and  it  has  been 
streamlined  with  new  State  maps  and  addi¬ 
tional  statistical  data  to  give  them  still 
greater  service.  It's  just  plain  good  sense  to 
see  that  your  personalized  story  is  carried  in 
its  pages  so  buyers  can  get  at  it  when  they 
need  it.  If  you  haven't  reserved  your  space 
yet,  better  get  busy  right  now  for  more  busi¬ 
ness  tomorrow.  Get  in  touch  with  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER,  Times  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


structive”  Hallowe’en  in  years — no 
wrecking  of  property,  virtually  none 
cf  the  soapirg  of  store  windows  which 
has  been  widely  practiced  in  recent 
years. 

Merchants  gave  credit  to  a  down¬ 
town  Hallowe’en  party  at  which  the 
Las  Cruces  Sun-News,  with  Fox  In¬ 
termountain  theatre  cooperation,  was 
host. 

As  admission  “tickets’  to  the  games, 
after  which  soft  drinks  and  doughnuts 
were  served,  the  Sun-News  required 
participants  and  child  guests  to  sign 
pledges  to  perform  no  destructive 
pranks  Hallowe’en  night. 


(This  column  is  dedicated  to  the 
editors,  serving  as  a  suggestion  me¬ 
dium  for  fresh  treatment  of  news. 
City  editors  may  find  herein  ideas  for 
stunts,  unusual  picture  and  headline 
treatment.  News  men  are  invited  to 
contribute  their  brain  children.  One 
dollar  will  be  paid  for  each  contribu¬ 
tion.  No  material  will  be  returned.) 


more 


an  mere 


craze  which  has  been  sweeping  the  jt  p  Ft  T  P  \A7TTW  MPr’ 
country,  the  woman’s  department  of  WUn  iiDV,^ 

the  Miami  Herald  (of  which  Arietta  Albert  E.  Dale,  newspaperman  and 
S.  Weimer  is  editor)  enlisted  one  of  its  nianaging  editor,  has  been 

members,  Eleanor  Hazlett,  in  the  role  named  director  of  the  National  Broad- 
of  guinea  pig  and  everyone  sat  back  Company  department  of  in¬ 

to  watch  the  pounds  dwindle  away,  formation.  Dale  started  in  Albany, 
They  did  dwindle— seven  and  a  half  N.  Y..  as  legislative  correspondent  for 
pounds  worth.  New  York  Sun,  and  the  New  York 

Miss  Hazlett  wrote  a  daily  story  Herald  Tribune.  After  one  year  as 
about  her  “experiences’’  in  the  calorie  political  reporter  for  the  New  York 
counting  held,  which  appeared  with  Evening  Mail,  he  returned  to  Albany 
art  for  nine  consecutive  days,  begin-  1922  to  organize  the  Albany  Evening 
ning  Aug.  28.  The  series  was  pre-  News.  Joining  the  Hearst  enterprises 
ceded  by  three  advance  promotion  1929,  he  served  as  editor  of  the  fol- 
boxes,  two  of  them  on  page  one.  Edi-  lowing  newspapers;  Detroit  Times, 
torials  appeared  both  at  the  beginning  Wisconsin  News  in  Milwaukee.  Pitts- 
and  the  end  of  the  series,  which  was  burgh  Sun  Telegraph,  and  the  Chicago 
acclaimed  one  of  the  most  popular  ever  Evening  American.  In  1940,  Dale  be- 
sponsored  in  the  Herald.  All  sorts  of  came  Director  of  Public  Relations  and 
letters  poured  in,  and  the  telephone  Publicity  for  the  Greater  New  York 
rang  all  the  time,  it  is  reported.  Fund,  after  serving  for  a  year  as  Sun- 

The  Detroit  Free  Press,  also  a  John  day  editor  and  managing  editor  of  the 
S.  Knight  paper,  has  decided  that  it  Washington  Times-Herald. 
was  a  good  idea  and  has  just  started  a  ■ 

14-day  diet  series,  using  pictures  and  DROPS  BULLETIN 

^  ^  H  M  Institute  for  Propaganda  Analy- 

The  diet  used  by  the  Herald  was  a  .  ,  ,  , 

composite  of  several.  Dorothy  Sweet.  suspended  publication  of  its 

Herald  food  editor  and  dietician,  acted 
.s  consultant  thfoughout. 


That  these  great  daily  newspapers  listed 
below,  with  1940  linage  records,  are  regular, 
consistent  advertisers  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

They  know  advertising.  They  know  what 
advertising  does  for  their  clients — and  they 
know  that  regular,  consistent  advertising  pays 
the  advertiser.  Note  these  figures — 1940  record: 

The  Baltimore  SUNPAPERS  M.E.&S.  26.818,889  lines 

The  Washington,  D.  C.  STAR  M.  &S.  23,804,531  lines 

The  New  York  TIMES  M.  &  S.  21,195.069  lines 

The  Chicago  TRIBUNE  M.  &  S.  20,768,312  Unes 

The  Detroit  NEWS  E.  &  S.  20.284.690  lines 

The  Philadelphia  INQUIRER  M.  &  S.  16.369.080  lines 

The  New  York  HERALD  TRIBUNE  M.  &  S.  15,280.782  lines 

The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER  M.  &  S.  13,762,012  lines 

The  Philadelphia  BULLETIN  E.  12.632,688  lines 

The  Chicago  DAILY  NEWS  E.  12,021.546  lines 

The  New  York  SUN  E.  10,608.522  lines 


Take  a  tip  from  the  top-flight  successes  in  the 
daily  newspaper  field  and  tell  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  your  market  story. 

Tell  it  in  the  publication  used  by  advertisers 
when  they  are  in  the  proper  psychological 
mood  to  absorb  that  story.  They  read  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  for  daily  newspaper  news — and 
for  no  other  reason. 


A  steady,  consistent  advertising  campaign 
will  help  you  get  the  business  you  want.  In 
addition,  it  will  build  prestige  and  good-will 
for  your  newspaper  with  the  most  important 
and  influential  clientele  in  America. 


Pnzes  for  Decorations  operated  by  the  Detroit  News,  n 

THE  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- Exam-  its  formal  bow  on  the  air  recently 
iner  Is  staging  a  Christmas  home  commercial  station,  after  sev 
decorations  contest,  offering  12  prizes  months  of  experimental  operation, 
for  the  best  yuletide  designs  to  appear  — — 

on  dwellings  during  the  holiday  sea-  - 
son.  The  contest  opens  the  day  fol- 
lowing  Thanksgiving  and  continues 
during  the  yuletide.  HPiiBHBl  W 


We  have  a  fine  art  department  and  com¬ 
petent  copy  men  and  will  prepare  a  campaign 
for  you  at  small  cost. 


Feature  on  Weeklies 
THE  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  is 
carrying  a  series  of  Sunday  features 
on  the  weekly  newspapers  of  the  state, 
written  by  George  Nagel.  Each  story 
carries  a  reproduction  of  the  front 
page  of  the  news-paper,  together  with 
photos  of  the  editor  and  other  exec¬ 
utives  and  gives  a  history  of  the  paper. 
The  feature  carries  reader  interest  as 
well  as  enormous  good  will  building 
amoung  country  editors. 
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Hallowe'en  Feature 

HALLOWE'EN  pranks  were 
entirely  absent  as  “ghosts’ 
“goblins”  walked  in  Las  C 
N.  M.,  this  year.  Police  Chiel 
Robertson  said  it  was  the  “lea 
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M.  V.  Atwood  Dies 
In  Rochester; 
Gannett  Editor 


joined  the  Gannett  organization,  be¬ 
coming  managing  editor  of  the  Utica 
Observer-Dispatch. 

After  three  years  in  Utica  Mr.  At¬ 
wood  became  managing  editor  of  the 
Rochester  Times-Union.  Two  years 
later,  in  1929,  he  was  made  associate  | 
editor  for  the  entire  Gannett  group  | 
and  organized  the  news  and  editorial  | 
office. 

For  “spare-time  ’  endeavor  Mr.  At¬ 
wood  was  a  member  from  1918  to  1924 
of  the  extension  staff.  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  during  the  last  year  of  which 
period  he  was  Professor  of  Extension 
Teaching.  He  also  served  as  secretary 
and  president  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Agricultural  College  Editors. 
At  this  time  he  wrote  a  book,  “The 
Country  Newspaper.” 

His  other  literary  works  included  a 
series  of  three  novels,  written  in  col¬ 
laboration,  in  which  he  used  the 
Finger  Lakes  region  as  a  background, 
and  a  novel  on  tent-show  life  in  the 
Nineties. 

He  married  in  1911  Miss  Grace 
Doughty  of  Aurora,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  At¬ 
wood,  three  daughters,  Mrs.  Clyde  K. 
Blackwell  of  Akron,  Ohio,  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  Cheney  and  Miss  Susan  At¬ 
wood  of  Rochester,  and  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Jessie  Trea  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  sur¬ 
vive. 


HtADUNl  YOUR 
SHIPPING  WITH 
SUPER-SPIED 

Air  Express!" 


Millard  V.  Atwood,  55.  associate 
editor  of  the  Gannettt  Newspapers, 
v^'ith  which  he  had  been  connected  for 
17  years,  died  after  a  long  illness 


says  James  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  Publisher  of  Editor  &  Publisher 


M.  V.  Atwood 


Nov.  3  at  his  home  in  Rochester,  imCK  OIllKC  EinQGQ" 

N.  Y  He  underwent  an  abdominal  GuUd  Wolkout  Averted 
operation  more  than  a  year  ago  and 

had  been  absent  from  his  office  inter-  Following  a  13-day  strike  the  F.  G. 
mittently  since  that  time.  Condon  Trucking  Company  of  Port- 

M.  V.  Atwood,  as  he  was  known  in  >  handles  both  incom- 

the  profession,  was  first  vice-president  f"'*  t^ransj^rtation  of 

of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  newspapers  for  the  Gannett  Publish-  | 
Editors  when  he  was  stricken  and  was  ‘"8  Company,  publishers  of  the  Ere- 
slated  for  its  presidency  next  year,  Express  Morning  Press  Herald 

He  had  been  president  of  the  New 

York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi-  ^gr^ment  with  the  local  Truck  Driv- 
tors  and  was  acUve  in  the  New  York  Warehousemen  and  Helpers  Union. 
State  Associated  Press.  During  the  course  of  the  strike, 

Mr.  Atwood  had  spent  his  entire  Portland  Chapter  of  the  American 
career  in  journalism  since  he  was  Newspaper  Guild  appointed  a  three- 
graduated  from  Cornell  University  in  man  fact  finding  committee  to  consult 
1910  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors,  with  the  publishers  in  view  of  the 
He  worked  his  way  through  college  as  embarrassing  situation  in  which  the 
a  campus  correspondent  for  the  guildsmen  felt  the  strike  placed  them.  1 
Ithaca  Daily  News.  The  guild  was  especially  concerned,  j 

Born  in  Groton,  N.  Y.,  on  Aug.  6,  President  Raymond  Gailey  stated, 
1886,  he  was  the  son  of  Frank  R.  and  with  a  report  that  unless  the  strike ' 
Minnie  A.  Van  Marter  Atwood.  Upon  was  settled  soon,  the  union  truckmen  | 
graduation  from  high  school  in  Groton  would  place  a  picket  line  around  the  j 
in  1904  he  became  editor  for  a  bridge  entire  Gannett  plant.  However,  j 
company  s  house  organ.  Receiving  a  pickets  were  placed  only  at  the  truck  j 


Today’s  news  travels  at  a  whirlwind  pace.  More  than  ever, 
you  need  the  sw  iftest  shipping  service  you  can  get  to  keep 
ahead  of  those  always-pressing  deadlines.  Yes,  you  want 
speed.  And  Am  Express  has  it!  It’s  the  'fastest  way’  to 
send  or  get  anything  from  printing  supplies  and  advertising 
plates — to  a  presentation  for  your  space-salesmen  far  from 
the  home  office. 

Direct  connections  at  3  miles  a  minute  to  more  than  370 
key  cities.  Rapid-fire  air-rail  connections  to  23,000  off-airline 
points.  No  extra  charge  for  special  pick-up  and  special 
delivery  within  regular  Rail>v.4Y  Express  vehicle  limits  in 
all  cities  and  principal  towns. 

Regular  International  Air  Express  service  to  and  from 
Canada,  Latin  America,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Australasia,  Ber¬ 
muda,  the  Philippines  and  Far  East.  Phone  R.vilway  Ex¬ 
press,  Air  Express  Division. 
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If  you  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  are  interested  in  these 
territories  read 
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WILLIAM  VANCE  O’FARRELL,  65, 

circulation  manager  of  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and  Tribune-Sun, 
and  dean  of  California  circulation 
men,  died  in  his  home  Oct.  30  after  a 
two  months’  illness.  O’Farrell  joined 
the  Union  as  a  carrier  boy  53  years 
ago.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  O’Far¬ 
rell  was  the  oldest  employe  in  point 
of  service  on  either  paper.  Pending 
appointment  of  O’Farrell’s  successor, 
Charles  D.  Chaffee,  former  circulation 
director  of  the  Copley  Press  with 
headquarters  in  Los  Angeles,  is  acting 
circulation  manager. 

Charles  M.  Bryan,  62,  attorney  and 
one-time  reporter  on  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Scimitar,  died  suddenly  Oct. 
29  in  his  Memphis  law  office. 

Anthony  G.  Osoinach,  68,  for  26 
years  Gulfport  city  editor  of  the 
Biloxi-Gulfport  Daily  Herald,  died 
Oct.  29  at  Gulfport.  He  was  a  pioneer 
in  newspaper  work  on  the  Mississippi 
gulf  coast.  He  was  at  one  time  owner 
of  the  Gulfport  Record  and  the  Pas¬ 
cagoula  (Miss.)  Chronicle. 

Leon  J.  Arel,  Boston  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  American  photographer,  died 
Oct.  24,  at  the  age  of  47. 

Edwin  B.  Smith.  82,  former  news¬ 
paperman  who  retired  15  years  ago, 
died  in  Washington,  last  week  and 
was  buried  there  Nov.  3.  A  native  of 
Georgia,  he  was  city  editor  of  the 
Austin  Statesman  and  Fort  Worth 
Gazette  before  going  to  Washington. 
For  20  years  he  conducted  a  column 
for  the  Washington  Post.  His  news¬ 
paper  career  also  included  work  on 
the  Baltimore  American  and  the  New 
York  Telegram. 

James  Lanphear.  42,  commercial 
artist,  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald 
and  Express,  and  sergeant-at-arms  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Guild, 
died  Oct.  26. 

A.  Keene  Jackson,  36,  former  Los 
Angeles  newspaper  man,  died  there 
Oct.  25.  He  had  worked  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Denver,  with  the  Associated 
Press  in  San  Francisco,  and  on  the 
San  Diego  Sun  before  going  to  Los 
Angeles. 

August  P.  Munning,  68,  one  time 
general  sales  manager  for  the  Cutler- 
Hammer,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  died  Oct. 
29  at  Matawan,  N.  J.,  where  he  was 
president  of  the  Matawan  Bank. 

William  G.  Pipenhagen,  43,  former¬ 
ly  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Mil- 
waukee  Sentinel  and  on  the  former 
Wisconsin  News  and  the  Milwaukee 
Free  Press,  died  of  a  heart  attack  Nov. 
2  while  visiting  relatives  at  Sheboy¬ 
gan,  Wis. 

J.  P.  Leonard,  former  San  Francisco 
reporter  and  more  recently  city  editor 
of  the  Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  Evening 
News,  died  in  Santa  Cruz  recently 
after  a  long  illness. 

Albert  C.  Hartmann,  outdoor  editor 
of  Billboard,  national  theatrical  maga¬ 
zine,  died  in  Cincinnati  Oct.  29  in 
Christ  Hospital  after  an  illness  of 
ten  weeks.  His  age  was  49.  As  an  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  Billboard,  he  was  the 
first  to  publish  squibs  by  Walter  Win- 
chell.  when  the  latter  was  a  vaude¬ 
ville  actor  and  had  yet  to  get  his  first 
paid  writing  job. 


50-YEAR  PARTY 

Four  hundred  couples  attended  the 
sixth  annual  Golden  Wedding  Party 
given  by  the  Cleveland  Press  last  week 
at  the  Hotel  Carter  with  Louis  B. 
Seltzer,  Press  editor,  acting  as  host. 
Mr.  Seltzer  introduced  to  the  audience 
Charles  Scripps,  grandson  of  E.  W. 
Scripps,  who  recently  joined  the  Press 
staff  as  a  reporter. 


CHI.  AGENCY  CHANGE 

Chicago,  Ill..  Nov.  6 — A.  E.  Aveyard, 
former  executive  vice-president  of 
Lord  and  Thomas  and  one  time  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  office  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  and  Osborn,  has 
joined  Hays  McFarland  and  Co.  as  a 
partner  and  vice-president.  Hays  Mc¬ 
Farland,  president,  announced  here 
today.  The  agency’s  name  will  be 
changed  to  MacFarland,  Aveyard  and 
Co.  No  change  in  present  executive 
personnel  of  the  agency  is  contem¬ 
plated. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


"HELP  WANTED"  AND  ALL 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 


(Cash  with  Order) 


I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 
PERSONNEL  SERVICE 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


POLL  OFF  ONLY  2.1% 

The  New  York  Daily  News  an¬ 
nounced  Nov.  6  that  an  analysis  of  the 
New  York  mayoralty  vote  showed  its 
pre-election  straw  vote  was  97.9% 
correct  in  its  prediction  of  the  result. 
The  News  poll  correctly  forecast  the 
result  in  all  five  boroughs  with  its  1% 
sample  of  registered  voters  throughout 
the  city,  and  predicted  accurately  the 
vote  in  55  out  of  62  assembly  districts, 
with  an  average  error  of  only  1.3%  in 
the  seven  missed.  The  News  pointed 
out  that  a  poll  within  4%  of  the  result 
is  rated  excellent,  and  within  3%  to 
perfection  in  a  close  contest.  The  tab¬ 
loid  predicted  Mayor  LaGuardia  would 
be  elected  by  a  plurality  of  100,000  to 
250,000,  whereas  the  actual  plurality 
was  133,841. 


Direct  Mail 


EDITOR  PUBIJSUEB  has  been 
asked  time  and  again  where  those 
"perfect"  fill-in  letters  that  look  like 
individually  •  typed  communications 
come  from. 


They  come  from  us  and  our  special 
facsimile  process.  Write  or  telephone 
for  specimens  and  prices  if  you  are 
located  in  the  East.  We  offer  a  com¬ 
plete  service — filling  in,  addressing, 
folding  and  mailing. 


PERFECT  UHTEB  COMPANY 
30  East  21  St.  New  York  City 
Telephone  ALgonquin  4  8660 


Basintss  Oppertaaity 


ITEM  RULED  “DAILY" 

The  Louisiana  supreme  court  Nov. 
3  held  that  the  New  Orleans  Item  was 
a  daily  newspaper  and  entitled  to 
publish  legal  advertising  as  such  in 
spite  of  recent  discontinuance  of  its 
Sunday  edition.  The  court  affirmed 
judgment  by  Civil  Judge  Paul  E. 
Chasez  who  overruled  the  contention 
of  the  late  John  J.  O’Neill,  clerk  of 
court,  that  the  paper  was  not  en¬ 
titled  to  legal  advertising  because  of 
the  Sunday  discontinuance.  O’Neill 
had  stopped  the  legal  advertising 
pending  a  supreme  court  ruling. 


Classified  Fromotioii 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


NAMED  CHICAGO  MGR. 

Charles  Buddie,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  New  York  sales  staff  of  J.  P. 
McKinney  &  Son,  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentatives,  has  been  appointed  Chi¬ 
cago  manager  of  the  firm,  effective 
Nov.  3. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspapers  Wanted 


As  an  added  service  to  advertisers  running 
a  four  time  "Situations  Wanted"  notice, 
their  record  is  placed  in  the  files  of  the 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Personnel  Service. 
This  complete  registration  assures  adver¬ 
tisers'  qualifications  being  kept  before  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  newspaper,  magazine,  pub¬ 
licity,  advertising,  publishing,  and  allied 
professions.  There  is  no  fee  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer  or 
employe.  Registration  card  will  be  sent 
four-time  advertisers  upon  receipt  of  copy 
and  payment. 

FORMS  CLOSE  11:00  A.M.  THURSDAY 
Count  five  words  to  the  line  for  classified 
ads  of  any  nature.  Minimum  space  accept¬ 
able  for  publication  is  three  lines.  An 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Box  Number  or  your 
own  address  as  the  signature  for  replies, 
is  considered  as  three  words. 


Offset  Lithography 


QUALITY  •  ECONOMY 


THEY  CAN  AND  DO  GO  TOGETHER 


•  BOOKLETS 

•  FOLDERS  COMPIETE 

•  CATALOGS  DEPARTMENTS 

•  SALES  HELPS 


DESCRIPTIVE 
MANUAL 
ON  REQUEST 


LAUREL  PROCESS  COMPANY 
480  CtNtl  STRUT.  NEW  YORK 
WIUER  5  3030' 


Help  Waated 


Advertising  Manager  for  sound  Southeutsn 
second-place  evening  daily  with  aci^ 
morning  and  radio  competition  in  aoi. 
boom  growing  conservative  city  50,000 
Fair  salary  and  attractive  bonus  for  pm! 
en  producer,  preferably  with  Southtn 
experience  and  definitely  clean  record  ui 
elTective  managerial  ability  who  fits  n 


leader  in  real  opportunity.  Write  full  hi), 
tory  and  references  c/o  Box  4091,  Edita 


Busy  Midwestern  newspaper  executive  waah 
at  once  thoroughly  experienced  secretan. 
stenographer  who  has  had  at  least  ih 
years’  experience,  preferably  newspsiw 
or  allied  field.  Box  4050,  Editor  k  Pik 
lisher. 


Classified  Telephone  Room  Supervisor  Larn 
Mid-Western  city.  We  want  a  man,  oai 
who  has  had  a  number  of  years  classiled 
experience.  Splendid  opportunity  for  t2 
right  man.  Write  giving  complete  story  g 
experience,  etc.,  enclose  picture.  Ba 
4080.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


For  Sale:  Half  Interest  in  fast  growing 
Shopper’s  publication  in  Florida,  for  $10.- 
000  cash.  Prefer  man  with  experience  in 
advertising,  as  he  will  be  expected  to  man¬ 
age  entire  business.  State  experience, 
references.  Box  3990,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Experienced  ]ob  foreman  wanted  who  m 
assume  complete  control  of  departmnt 
Box  4083,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


West — Controlling  Interest  in  county  seat 
daily.  Grossing  $26,000.  Good  opportun¬ 
ity.  Box  4004,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


National  weekly  newspaper  wants  expetj. 
enced  circulation  manager.  Must  be  ro^ 
organizer,  capable  of  getting  results  iroa 
nation-wide  organization.  Applicatiosi 
treated  confidentially.  State  minimia 
salary  acceptable,  experience,  referencsx 
including  church  affiliation  and  name  i( 
minister.  Box  4077,  Editor  &  Publiilier. 


Extra  Classified  Linage  and  Revenue  Pro¬ 
ducers  over  10  years  for  more  than  100 
daily  newspapers.  JAMES  H.  PEDEN  & 
ASSOCIATES,  1074  Obispo  Avenue,  Long 
Beach,  California. 


Publisher  operating  nationally  has  openiay 
for  experienced  circulation  executive,  cap¬ 
able  of  directing  Sales  and  Collection  or 
ganization,  to  take  charge  as  Manage:  it 
one  of  its  principal  Branch  Offices.  Ke- 
plies  confidential.  Box  4065,  Editor  8 
Publisher. 


For  Sale:  One  of  the  finest  weekly  news¬ 
paper  properties  in  the  mid-South.  Best 
equipped  shop  in  state.  Government  statis¬ 
tics  show  it  to  be  the  best  small  city  in 
five  Southern  states.  No  competition,  no 
soliciting.  All  business  comes  in  door  I 
Payroll  under  $90  per  week.  Volume  close 
to  $20,000.  Nets  $6,500  to  $7,000.  Not  a 
defense  town  I  13  to  16  pages  weekly. 
Paper  enjoys  90%  circulation  in  town. 
Do  not  write  unless  you  can  pay  $7,000 
down,  and  balance  at  5%.  'Total  price 
$20,000.  No  brokerage  commissions  paid. 
Write.  J.  W.  Bentley,  Box  4049,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT 


Seek  suitable  young  man,  able  undertake  till 
editorial  and  production  duties  establitkef 
trade  magazine,  preferably  with  soot 
space  selling  or  contact  experience.  Write, 
giving  experience,  references,  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Replies  confidential. 


Box  4075, 
Editor  &  Publisher 


For  Sale:  Idve  County  Seat  Weekly  in  up¬ 
state  New  York.  Also  publishes  another 
weekly  in  same  plant.  Completely 
equipped,  including  engraving  plant. 
$20,000.  Box  4055,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


467 — North.  Population  14.000.  ABC  3,848. 

Asking  $40,000 — $20,000  cash. 

600 — West.  Population  8,000.  Grossing 
$47,500.  Circulation  3,841.  Asking  $52,- 
000 — $15,000  cash. 

Murray  E.  HIU,  Broker,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


WANTED — Man  not  over  thirty-five  yean  d 
age,  experienced  in  the  handling  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  on  a  paper  havini  i 
circulation  of  approximately  40,000. 
Must  also  have  general  knowledge  of  lool 
and  classified  advertising  and  some  knovl- 
edge  of  the  mechanical  equipment  of  i 
newspaper.  Only  a  man  who  can  fnniit 
references  covering  all  of  the  above  qnsli- 
fications  need  apply  for  this  position. 
Box  4020.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted  young  man,  18  to  21,  who  has  Iu4 
District  Station  training  and  can  teaek 
carriers  to  sell.  Good  opportunity.  Writ! 
Box  3985,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHaatioat  Waatad 
Adnaaiatrativs 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 

No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  PEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville,  Mich. 


For  Information  about  available  Pacific 
Coast  newspapers,  write  A.  W.  Stypes, 
Broker,  Mills  Tower,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ASS’T  TO  PUBLISHER 


Harwell  &  Fell,  Birmingham.  Alabama,  have 
for  32  years  negotiated  for  leading  U.  S. 
publishers.  Ask  for  folder — “WHY  A 
BROKERI" 


Have  cash  for  all  or  substantial  down  pay¬ 
ment  small  daily  proven  earnings.  Box 
4071,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Publisher  of  experience  has  $100,000  to 
$150,000  cash  as  down  payment  for  a 
property  grossing  $300,000  to  $500,000  a 
year.  Character  of  management  will  in¬ 
sure  success.  Not  interested  in  Pacific 
Coast.  Give  as  much  detail  as  possible  in 
first  letter.  Box  4070,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Aggressive,  seasoned  executive,  40  yean  oil 
now  employed  dual  capacity  advertuui 
director-lmsiness  manager  of  one  of  tk 
nation’s  outstanding  small-city  dailies  it- 
sires  voluntary  change. 

Twenty  years’  experience  metropolitei 
and  small-city  daily  fields.  ThoronghlT 
familiar  all  phases  advertising,  newt,  eir 
culation,  business  office  and  mechanioN 
problems.  Good  mixer,  possessor  pleuini 
personality,  initiative,  and  leadenhij 
Enviable  record  over  nine-year  period  pre 
sent  connection.  Best  of  references.  G« 
anywhere. 


Editor  b  PubUskv 


Advertising  or  Business  Manager — ExMii- 
once  covers  towns  from  50,000  to  l.ZOft' 


once  covers  towns  from  50,000  to 
000  population.  Have  proven  organiiitus 
ability.  Over  twenty  years’  experienea 
Age  41,  married.  Now  employed.  Pre'* 
East  or  midwest.  Box  4089,  Editor  • 
Publisher.  _ 


Available  Now!  Business  or  Advertieuf 
Manager,  45,  over  twenty  years’  expen- 
ence  with  outstanding  papers.  Past  Mtj 
eral  years  general  manager  medium 
paper.  Not  a  chronic  job  seeker.  Excep¬ 
tional  references  will  testify  as  to  espv 
bilities.  Address  Box  4086,  Editor  • 
Publisher.  _ _ 


Business  Administrator  with  unique  recorl 
seeks  busy  Industrialist  who  needs  » 
"right  hand"  man.  Wide  experience 
America  and  abroad.  General  manige- 
ment — budgetary  control — marketing  snl 
publicity  specialist — factory  management 
Skilled  in  the  direction  of  large  personnel 
Has  also  marketed  in  Central  America  sue 
West  Indies.  Cyril  Baron,  Apt.  33,  So.  1 
West  92nd  Street,  New  York  City,  S.  I 
Telephone  Riverside  9-8906.  _ 


General  Manager  or  Advertising  Mansgtf  ol 
small  daily.  Years  of  successful  opers| 
tions.  Box  4085,  Editor  b  Publisher.  I 
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Situatioes  Wanted 

Situations  Wanted 

Advcrtiiiag 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 

1  copy.  Uyout,  sales,  merchandlslnj  ex- 
Berience;  splendid  references.  Advertis- 
ml  UansKer  small  daily  past  three  years. 

reason  to  seek  openinK  similar  ca- 
Bicity  or  on  large  city  staff.  Age  36, 
■srried,  sober,  hard-working.  Box  3958, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

man,  twelve  years'  best  exneri- 
_,te.  Ability  to  manage.  Good  layouts, 
mpT  merchandising.  Age  29,  married. 

UflT  3942.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

^aftUlng  Man,  University  graduate,  W 
^X.  draft  exempt.  Now  ad  manager  3 
veeklioB.  Layout,  ropy,  promotions,  sell. 
Saccessful  record.  Reputable  references. 
Res  4078.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Manager — alert,  aggressive,  pro- 
dscer.  Twenty  years’  experience  in  large 
md  small  cities.  Forty-three,  married, 
experience  in  local  and  national.  Em¬ 
ployed  handling  promotion  in  city  of 
300.000.  Desire  change  with  future.  Box 
inoi.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Best  references. 
Jn'ENTION  SOUTHERN  PUBLISHERS! 

IP  Advertising  Staff  man,  fourteen  years' 
experience,  mostly  second  newspapers; 
A-1  layout  and  copy;  seeks  return  to  un¬ 
der  75,000  field  as  advertising  manager. 
Record  will  stand  rigid  investigation. 
Consider  moderate  investment.  Box  4060, 

Editor  t  Publisher. _ 

imifled  Slanager,  age  29.  Top-flight  10- 
resr  record.  Ability  to  build  department 
OB  sound  basis  with  increased  net.  Box 

1940.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

inmerclal  Artist,  fourteen  years’  diversi- 
Jed  experience.  Full  knowledge  all  graphic 
srts.  Salary  $50.  Will  locate  anywhere. 

Box  8986.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

iperienced  newspaper  display  advertising 
MU  seeks  position  in  New  England.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  4076,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

itstanding  qualifications,  recommendations, 
twelve  years,  meriting  every  opportunity 
— sd  manager  small  daily — top  staff  job. 
Married,  age  33.  Box  3954,  Editor  & 

Psblisher. _ 

'inted:  Fostion  on  Dally.  Display  or  classi- 
ied  solicitor.  Twenty  years’  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Guarantee  results.  Married. 
Traveling  three  years — want  change.  Box 
4093,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Sitnations  Wanted 

_ CircnlatioB _ 

djressiTe  Circulation  Man  seeks  respon¬ 
sible  position.  Fifteen  years  successful 
circulation  builder  all  outlets,  including 
home  delivery  on  metropolitan  dailies. 
Carrier  boy  organization,  promotion  and 
economic  maintenance.  Married,  past  mili¬ 
tary  age.  Post  Office  Box  172,  Trenton, 

Sew  Jersey. _ 

iicolation  Executive  Available.  Just  old 
enough  for  twenty  years’  continuous  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  of  circulation.  Now 
employed,  but  seek  improvement.  Box 

3902,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

tmlation  Man,  ten  years’  experience. 
Know  many  methods  and  systems.  Capa¬ 
ble  large  daily.  Handle  entire  department 
on  smaller  daily.  Married,  car,  references. 

Box  4044.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

iTcnlation  Manager — “a  natural”  in  com¬ 
petitive  fields.  Specialist  boy  promotion. 

Box  3991,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

lienlation  Manager:  Home  delivery  expert. 
Several  years’  experience.  Efficient  and 
reliable  methods.  Good  record.  Best  of 
references.  Box  4036,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

irealation  Manager  —  proven  record ;  AM, 
PM  experience  Oklahoma,  Texas,  South 
Carolina.  Guarantee  to  reduce  expense, 
increase  circulation  revenue.  Box  4042, 

Editor  tc  Publisher. _ 

irealation  Manager  —  38,  circulation  and 
goodwill  builder,  thoroughly  trained  and 
experienced  for  nineteen  years,  in  all 
phases  of  circulation.  Expert  in  boy 
promotion,  economic  management.  Box 
4039,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SitvatioRS  Wanted 
Editorul 

Me  news  gal,  2.),  lour  years  broad  experi¬ 
ence  dailies.  Now  employed.  Best  refer¬ 
ences,  college  graduate.  Box  4003,  Editor 
*  Publisher. _ 

gricultural  Editor  wants  position  as  farm 
editor  daily  newspaper  or  farm  magazine, 
eouth  or  southwest.  Age  37.  Employed, 
rail  information,  references,  samples  of 
work  on  request.  Box  3981,  Editor  &  Pub- 
mher. 

I  sever  contract  about  December 
lit.  Five  years’  state  news,  camera  ex¬ 
perience  midwest  daily ;  news,  correspond- 
Mce  in  army.  Can  handle  desk.  News, 
sports  features.  Single,  25.  A-1  refer- 

eices.  Sgt.  M.  J.  Meiresonne,  Rec.  Ctr., 
txmp  Joseph  ’P.  Robinsou,  Arkansas. 

'town  graduate,  five  years’  experience  re¬ 
write— geeral  reporting  New  England  and 
>ew  Jersey  dailies  and  AP.  Willing  to 
10  anywhere.  Box  4068,  Editor  &  Pub- 

.liiher. _ 

kpsble,  employed  editorial  writer,  eleven 
.  experience  as  editor,  news  writer 
OB  dailies;  college  graduate,  34,  married. 

_Box  4010,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

^Plteader — experienced  on  city  and  tele- 
fraph  desks  and  makeup;  will  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  3933.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Copyreader — thirteen  years  on  copy  desk 
(telegraph,  gen.  news),  makeup.  Desire 
change  from  AM  to  PM  newspaper  in 
South.  Box  3975,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Deskman — edits  copy,  writes  punch  heads. 
Reporter  six  years’  experience.  Age  28. 
draft  exempt.  Available  immediately.  Box 
4090,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Deskman-Beporter,  27,  single,  sober,  de¬ 
ferred  (3A),  eight  years’  experience,  two 
years’  college,  now  telegraph  editor  south¬ 
ern  daily.  Go  anywhere.  Box  4027,  Editor 
4  Publisher. _ 

DESKMAN-REPORTER 
Familiar  general  news — sports — makeup; 
able  feature  writer.  Prefer  East. 

Box  3995 _ Editor  4  Publisher 

Draft  exempt  college  graduate  with  report¬ 
ing,  editorial  writing,  desk  experience 
seeks  position  with  daily.  Now  editing 
weekly.  Box  4082,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Editor-Reporter  county  seat  daily;  feels  pos¬ 
sibilities  limited  in  present  job- — wants 
post  on  large  or  small  metropolitan  daily. 
Can  handle  any  editorial  or  reportorial 
job.  Box  3932.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

END  EDITORIAL-NEWS  WORRIES 

News  Executive,  native  Anglo-Saxon  Ameri¬ 
can,  aggressive,  economical  administrator, 
wide  experience  all  departments  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers,  highest  recommen¬ 
dations,  seeks  permanent  editorial  post 
medium-sized  city  as  News,  Managing 
Editor  or  Editor.  Unafraid  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  hard  work.  Salary  secondary 
to  right  opportunity  for  future. 

Box  3928  Editor  &  Publisher 


Shop  oiw  the  equipment  mart  -And  Save 


New  Eqmpment  and  Supplies  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  PrinHng-Pahlishing  Field 


Campotiig  Room  Eqiipmaat  For  Sal* 

Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock ;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing  room. 

LINOTYPE  MAINTENANCE  COMPANY 
496  Broome  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Experienced  Newsman,  all  phases  desk  and 
leg;  draft  exempt,  young,  dependable  pro¬ 
ducer.  Well-versed  military  and  police; 
prefer  large  daily  anywhere.  Salary  no 
object.  Now  employed,  but  desire  change. 
Box  3943,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Experienced  Reporter.  General  assignment, 
features,  rewrite.  Age  29.  Attractive 
personality,  ambitious.  College.  Reputa¬ 
tion  for  accurate,  complete  reporting. 
Box  4024,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Features,  editing,  music,  theater  reviewing- 
Eight  years  New  York  experience.  Best 
references.  Age  31.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box 
4088,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

General  Newsman — age  19.  Two  years’  col¬ 
lege.  Street,  desk,  proof.  Now  employed 
daily.  Want  better  advancement  chance, 
anywheres.  $20.  Box  4074,  Editor  4 
Publisher. _ 

Have  been  cashier,  companion,  governess, 
housekeeper,  librarian,  secretary,  wait¬ 
ress;  college  graduate  ’41;  majored  in 
journalism.  Can  hold  down  job  as  reporter, 
feature  writer,  copyreader  small  daily  or 
weekly.  Location  immaterial,  but  prefer 
East.  Age  25,  snappy  and  presentable. 
Box  8977.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Hollywood  Leg  Sian — rejected  by  Army — 
wants  retuin  engagement  as  correspondent, 
editor.  Box  4084,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

I’m  The  Guy  w-ho’s  a  thoroughly  competent 
copyreader,  deskman,  reporter,  writer. 
Age  29,  married,  five  years’  daily  experi¬ 
ence,  references.  Now  employed — want 
change.  Box  4033,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

“LOVELY  GRAY  EYES” 

her  editor  says  of  thi-s  capable  young  girl 
reporter.  A  whiz  at  writing  features,  too. 
Three  years  of  newspaper  experience,  re¬ 
porting,  school  and  church-page  editing, 
features.  Prefer  East.  Age  22.  Box 
3994,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Movie  Book  Critic — RKO,  Columbia,  Arti¬ 
cles,  stories  published.  Originality,  ag¬ 
gressiveness.  College,  0PM  radio.  Desire 
magazine,  newspaper  or  publicity  post. 
Box  4030,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Photographer,  with  ideas,  wants  change  to 
livelier  daily.  Five  years’  experience  both 
big.  small  papers.  Age  28,  single,  draft- 
proof.  college,  car,  camera.  Can  report, 
too.  Box  3955,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  22,  accurate,  sober,  responsible; 
on  present  daily  job  almost  three  years; 
seeks  chanire  East,  midwest.  Box  4072, 
Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  desk  man,  wide  experience,  draft 
exempt ;  currently  free-lancing  in  Texas  ; 
thoroughly  reliable ;  available  short  no- 
tice.  Box  4062.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

Reporter-Deskman.  Five  years  on  small, 
big-city  dailies.  Married,  age  27.  A.B. 
degree.  Box  3935,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Sportswrlter,  copyreader,  nineteen  years' 
experience.  New  England,  New  York  state. 
Bowling  specialist.  Draft  exempt.  Mar- 
ried.  Box  4037,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Swing  Man — Able  to  handle  any  desk  in  edi¬ 
torial  room.  Employed  hut  seek  advance¬ 
ment.  Six  years’  experience  in  four 
states.  Married,  31,  college  degree.  Box 
4081,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Vassar,  1941,  summer  experience  on  week¬ 
lies,  edited  college  newspaper.  Want  posi¬ 
tion  as  copy  reader,  leg  man,  or  reporter. 
Own  car.  Will  take  job  anywhere  in  North 
or  South  America.  Modest  salary.  Box 
3980.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Model  eSM  42-pica  Intertype,  side  auxiliary  | 
Model  C  Intertype,  42-pica 
Model  2'6  Linotype,  new  style,  single  box  i 
distributor 

Models  5,  8  and  14  Linotypes 
Models  C  and  CSM  Intertypes 
Cylinder  Presses,  Automatic  Presses  i 

400  fonts  Linotype  Mats  ; 

Complete  Giant  Caster  Equipment 
Monotype  Casters,  Keyboards,  Matrices  and 
Molds 

Complete  details  upon  request. 

Payne  &  Walsh  Corporation  I 

82  Beckman  St.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Monotype  Thompson  Casting  Machine, 
Complete  with  2  molds  and  73  fonts  of  mats 
casting  from  6  to  48  points. 

Intertype — ^Model  C,  with  1  extra  magazine 
and  4  fonts  Vogue  mats. 

MONOTYPE  MATS  IN  CASES 

Stymie  J190  with  5390  10  and 
12-point. 

San  Serif  $329  with  $330  8  and 
12  point. 

Bodoni  $375A  with  $375C  and 
275K,  8  and  10  point. 

Bookman  $98  with  $98K,  8  and 
12  point. 

Caslon  $337E  with  $337G,  10 
and  12  point. 

THE  VANCE  R.  HOOD  CO. 

225  Varick  St.,  N.  T.  C.  WAlker  5-5083 

Step  up  your  compo.-iing  room  efficiency. 

(--LINOTYPE-") 

Your  Linotype  representative  will  help 

7‘ '2-point  Ionic  mats,  full  font  of  1200,  good 
condition,  $50.  cash.  Free  Press,  Burling¬ 
ton,  \'t. 

Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
youi’  needs. 

MONTGOMERY  4  BA(X)N 
Towanda  Penna. 

Machanical  Equipment  For  Sale 

Duplex  flatbed.  Model  12-page,  2-way  print 
press.  Equipped  for  standard  or  tabloid 
pages,  (iood  condition.  Also,  model  14 
Linotype.  Consolidation  makes  them  sur¬ 
plus.  Fremont  (Neb.)  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Duplex  Press  8  page ;  model  C  Intertypes ; 
Linotypes,  models  5-8-14;  Cylinder  and 
Job  equipment.  Automatics. 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  4  Jefferson  Sts.  Phila.,  Penna. 

Metal  Pot  2V2-ton  bowl  shaped  with  steel 
shell  to  support — crucible  like  new.  Press- 
Gazette,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

Situations  Wantud 

Mechanical 

Composing  Room  Executive — now  employed, 
desires  change.  Low-page  cost  guaranteed; 
modern  methods.  Best  references.  Box 
2634.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Lino-Intertyi>e  Machinist,  15  years  experi¬ 
ence,  know  mixers,  quadders,  Mohr  saw, 
teletypesetter;  35,  family;  sober,  no  float¬ 
er;  now  employed;  competent  take  charge. 
Only  permanent  sit.  considered.  Box 
2695.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Linotypist,  age  24,  NYU  education,  draft 
classification  3-A.  Capable  3,000  ems, 
heads,  ads.  Will  double  output  in  six 
months.  Nominal  salary.  Box  4012,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 

Mechanical  Superintendent  or  Composing 
room  Foreman,  first  time  services  avail¬ 
able,  20  years’  experience  in  economical 
operation  without  difficulties.  If  you  want 
knowledge  on  short  cuts  in  the  use  of  your 
equipment — arrange  your  force  for  greater 
production — here’s  a  man  who  works  on 
the  basis  of  the  mechanical  departments 
as  a  “service  station”  to  all  other  de¬ 
partments.  Willing  to  come  to  you  for  a 
conference.  Wire  or  write  Box  4079,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical  Superintendent  now  employed 
morning,  evening,  Sunday  combination, 
desires  change.  Good  record  on  costs  and 
peaceful  operation.  Box  3960,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

Mechanical  Superintendent,  Press  Foreman. 
Color  and  black.  Experience  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Excellent  references.  Box  4028, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

Wanted:  Single  width  Goss  press.  13%  inch 
printing  diameter.  21%  inch  cut-off,  or 
deck  for  same.  Give  full  details  and 
prices.  Box  3588,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Equipment  Bought  or  Sold 

Geo.  O.  Heffelman,  406  W.  Pico,  Los  Angeles 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment  For  Sole 

For  Sale  —  Reconditioned  Photo  Engraving 
Cameras  with  arc  lamps,  several  different 
types  and  sizes — some  with  lenses. 

CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS  COMPANY 

230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  (X). 

110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  Y'ork,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Press  &  Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

Duplex  Tubular  2  to  1  type  12-page  press, 
quarter  folder,  complete  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  1930  model.  Write  Box  491, 
Boise,  Idaho. _ 

Hoe-48  page,  S-deck,  4  plate  wide  newspaper 
press,  22-%''  cut-off,  7/16'  plate.  This 
press  is  in  fine  shape  and  can  be  seen 
in  operation.  Bargain  for  quick  removal. 

GRAPHIC  MACHINERY  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

30  West  24th  Street _ New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hoe  64-page  Magazine  Press  with  one  extra 
color  cylinder,  4-page  insert-feeder.  Type 
page  9  X  14,  delivered  size  10%  x  15% - 
Wire  stitch,  motor  equipment.  Boxed 
Detroit  for  shipment.  Capper-Harmsn- 
Slocum.  Inc.,  1013  Rockwell  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. _ 

Junior  Autoplate,  factory  rebuilt  and  guaran¬ 
teed.  Also,  Pony  Autoplates,  Autoshav¬ 
ers,  and  hand-box  equipment.  Wood 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 

Wood  Type  For  Sole 

WOOD  TYPE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 

Used  by  leading  Dailies  of  the  Country 

American  Wood  Type  Mannfactnring  Co. 

270  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Write  for  catalog. 


Headquarters 
for  Personnel 


As  an  employer,  the  classified 
“Help  Wanted”  columns  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  are  your 
headquarters  for  personnel. 


Here  is  the  experience  of  W. 
G.  Wilkes,  co-publisher  of  the 
Biloxi-Gulfport  (Miss.)  D.^ILY 
!  HERALD.  He  writes: 


The  classified  advertisement 
placed  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
brought  48  replies,  27  of  them 
very  good,  and  we  selected 
from  among  them  Mr.  Bill 
Dennis,  formerly  of  the  Meri¬ 
dian  (Miss.)  STAR. 


You  can  find  just  the  right  man 
for  that  job  by  telling  about  it 
in  our  classified  columns. 


Classified  Department 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Bldg. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


Look  At 
Censorship 


THE  LAST  TIME  Uncle  Sam  de¬ 
clared  that  he  was  in  a  shooting 
war,  one  of  the  first  things  he  did 
was  to  proclaim  a 
Backward  censorship.  Congress 
passed  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  against 
Germany  on  April  6, 
1917.  On  March  24, 
before  Congress  met,  the  newspapers 
were  asked  to  go  along  on  a  voluntary 
censorship  under  regulations  compiled 
by  the  Secretaries  of  State,  War  and 
Navy.  Executive  orders  followed 
quickly,  creating  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information  on  April  14,  with 
George  Creel  as  chairman  and  the 
three  Cabinet  officers  mentioned  as 
its  members. 


Newspapers  seem  to  have  been  one 
of  the  least  affected  elements  in  the 
country  by  that  censorship  and  the 
implementing  devices  which  came  in 
its  wake,  according  to  James  R.  Mock, 
whose  ‘‘Censorship  1917”  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Princeton  University 
Press.  Daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
which  didn’t  reveal  military  secrets, 
didn't  espouse  any  causes  which  1917- 
1918  regarded  as  “radical,”  or  didn’t 
have  dealings  with  “enemy  aliens,” 
had  relatively  little  trouble.  On  the 
other  hand,  papers  which  advocated 
a  change  in  our  social  or  economic 
set-up  or  shouted  for  the  cause  of 
labor  frequently  ran  into  legal  diffi¬ 
culties.  Some  were  temporarily  sus¬ 
pended  from  mailing,  some  perma¬ 
nently;  some  editors  and  managers 
went  to  jail  under  long  sentences, 
which  were  generally  commuted  after 
cooler  thoughts  prevailed. 

Mr.  Mock,  who  collaborated  with 
Cedric  Larsen  last  year  in  writing 
“Words  that  Won  the  War,”  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information  in  action,  is  now  Asso¬ 
ciate  Archivist,  on  the  staff  of  James 
D.  Preston,  who  took  charge  of  the 
National  Archives  after  a  career  that 
made  him  personally  acquainted  with 
two  or  three  generations  of  news¬ 
papermen.  The  association  has  been 
fortunate  for  Mr.  Mock.  His  book  is 
studded  with  anecdotes,  evidently 
taken  directly  from  the  records  kept 
by  the  various  branches  of  the  old 
censorship. 

In  the  main,  he  believes,  and  his 
evidence  bears  him  out,  that  the  press 
censorship  (so  far  as  the  regular  daily 
newspapers  were  concerned)  did  not 
work  badly.  The  censorship  of  busi¬ 
ness  communications  also  seems  to 
have  worked  for  the  national  good  by 
shutting  off  many  of  the  devious  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  through  the  mails,  wires, 
and  radio.  In  other  respects,  the 
censors  often  acted  with  a  calm  dis¬ 
regard  of  civil  liberties — all  foes  of 
the  Republic  were  personified  in  the 
German  menace,  and  all  who  were 
not  wholly  in  accord  with  the  national 
aims  were  classed  as  enemies.  Justice 
was  not  always  even-handed. 

•  *  * 


MR.  MOCK  seems  surprised  that  the 
successive  steps  toward  censorship 
in  1917  attracted  so  little  newspaper 
comment.  While  he 
documents  his  im¬ 
pression  with  numer¬ 
ous  editorial  quota¬ 
tions  from  large  and 
small  newspapers  on 
or  about  the  date  of  these  laws  or 
orders,  his  opinion  is  neither  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  our  recollection  nor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  files.  We  find, 
looking  back  through  the  summer’s 
issues  in  1917,  almost  weekly  news 


Laws, 
Bat  No 
Prophats 


and  editorial  references  to  censorship 
plans,  usually  chronicling  some  pro¬ 
test  or  resistance  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  to 
one  or  another  provision  of  the  regu¬ 
lations.  At  that  time,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  A.N.P.A.  was 
practically  the  only  association  of 
newspapers  which  could  command  a 
hearing  at  Washington.  The  growth 
in  influence  of  others  came  after  the 
war,  but  the  A.N.P.A.  fought  valiantly 
against  the  enactment  of  any  formal 
press  censorship,  and,  it  must  be  said, 
it  was  successful. 

What  probably  shocked  the  author 
is  the  apparent  indifference  of  editors 
to  the  infringement  of  other  civil 
rights  that  were  implicit  in  the  rules 
drafted  by  Congress  and  the  Cabinet 
to  control  public  opinion.  He  found 
practically  no  editoral  opposition  to 
the  final  enactment  of  the  Espionage 
Act,  after  organized  newspaper  re¬ 
sistance  had  knocked  out  the  para¬ 
graphs  specifically  designed  to  give 
government  complete  control  of  the 
press,  even  to  the  extent  of  suspend¬ 
ing  summarily  any  offending  publica¬ 
tion. 

Victorious  in  its  own  fight  (which 
we  still  regard  as  the  most  important 
element  in  the  whole  business),  the 
press,  finds  Mr.  Mock,  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  provision  of  a  fine  of 
$10,000,  a  20-year  prison  sentence,  or 
both,  for  those  who  might  “convey 
false  reports  or  false  statements  with 
intent  to  interfere  with  the  operation 
or  success  of  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  or  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  success  of  its  enemies  .  .  . 
or  wilfully  cause  or  attempt  to  cause 
insubordination,  disloyalty,  mutiny  or 
refusal  of  duty  ...  or  wilfully  ob¬ 
struct  the  recruiting  or  enlistment 
service.  .  .  .” 

Nor,  Mr.  Mock  remarks,  did  news¬ 
papers  get  excited  about  another 
section  which  read:  “Every  letter, 
writing,  circular,  postcard,  picture, 
print,  engraving,  photograph,  news¬ 
paper,  pamphlet,  book,  or  other  pub¬ 
lication,  matter  or  thing,  of  any  kind, 
containing  any  matter  advocating  or 
urging  treason,  insurrection,  or  forc¬ 
ible  resistance  to  any  law  of  the 
United  States,  is  hereby  declared  un- 
mailable.”  Fine  and  imprisonment 
were  provided  for  violators. 

That  section,  he  writes,  “was  the 
first  bit  of  legislation  in  more  than 
100  years  that  gave  officials  the  statu¬ 
tory  opportunity  to  restrict  freedom 
of  speech  and  press.”  yet  newspapers 
took  little  notice  of  it. 

It  is  easy  enough  in  1941,  when 
memories  of  1917  are  dimmed,  to  chide 
the  newspapers  for  what  looks  like 
neglect  to  the  educated  taste  of  today. 
We  doubt  that  any  legislator,  any 
Cabinet  officer,  the  President  himself, 
or  any  general  or  admiral,  much  less 
any  newspaper  editor,  could  have 
forseen  in  1917  the  broad  and  vary¬ 
ing  constructions  that  would  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  that  section  during  the  next 
18  months.  Not  many  of  us  realized, 
even  when  the  1917  draft  bill  was 
enacted,  that  by  March,  1918,  the  na¬ 
tion  would  be  sending  half-trained 
infantry  and  artillery  as  reinforce¬ 
ments  to  Allies  backed  up  against  the 
Channel  and  the  Paris  defenses.  Few 
of  us  foresaw  “meatless  days,”  “heat¬ 
less  days.”  rationed  sugar,  and  all  the 
other  concomitants  that  all-out  war 
brought  in  its  train.  Not  even  the 
President  knew,  when  we  declared 
war  on  Germany  in  April,  that  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  were  at  the  end  of 


their  financial  ropes  and  that  their 
fighting  men  were  worn  out  by  years 
of  either  defeat  or  terribly  expensive 
victory.  Few  newspapers  knew  that 
the  French  Army  was  to  be  rendered 
largely  useless  for  six  months  by 
mutiny  within  a  few  days  of  America’s 
war  declaration.  We  were  to  learn 
much  before  Nov.  11,  1918. 

•  •  * 

WHEN  the  censorship  laws  were 

enacted,  including  the  Espionage 
Act,  the  nation  had  been  stirred  to  a 
high  pitch  of  patriot- 

Free  Speech  majority  of 

,,  ,  newspaper  owners 

Unpopular 

In  1917  emotion.  They 

wanted  freedom  to 
report  the  news  as  it  happened,  with¬ 
out  passing  it  through  a  bureaucratic 
sieve — and  to  a  large  extent  they  at¬ 
tained  that  desire.  Whether  the  “vol¬ 
untary”  censorship  on  this  side,  acting 
on  news  that  had  already  been  care¬ 
fully  combed  by  the  French  and  Brit¬ 
ish,  was  good  or  bad  for  newspapers 
is  still  debatable.  We  don’t  think  it 
at  all  debatable  that  the  effect  was 
bad  on  the  handling  of  domestic  news. 
Too  many  editors  accepted  the  view 
that  was  held  by  too  many  of  the 
censors  that  anything  but  rosy-colored 
news  was  bad  for  the  national  morale, 
and  that  habit  persisted. 

In  any  case,  newspapers  in  1917 
were  not  disposed  to  be  anxious  over 
the  fate  of  people  who  might  wish 
to  disrupt  our  plans  or  to  help  those 
of  the  enemy.  The  idea,  as  we  re¬ 
member,  was  that  people  like  that 
deserved  to  adorn  one  of  the  500,001 
lamp-posts  that  Ambassador  Gerard 
promised  for  the  500,000  German 
agents  said  to  be  active  here.  Not 
many  conservative  editors  gave  a 
thought  to  the  possibility  that  the 
quoted  laws  might  be  applied  to 
silence  the  Socialist  press  and  Social¬ 
ist  spokesmen,  and  we  doubt  that 
many  of  them  would  have  grieved  had 
they  realized  that  prospect.  Socialists 
in  1917  were  even  less  popular  with 
the  conservative  majority  than  are 
Communists  today.  And  there  never 
have  been  any  great  number  of 
Voltaires,  willing  to  fight  for  the  rights 
of  those  with  whom  they  disagree. 

Possibly  the  results  in  1917  and 
1918  were  educational.  We  hope  so. 

The  forces  of  hate  and  intolerance 
today  are  much  more  virulent  than 
they  were  in  1917,  thanks  to  the 
gracious  activities  of  the  dictators. 
The  will  to  silence  and  shout  down 
opposing  views  seems  to  be  even 
greater  now,  though  the  war  fervor 
is  much  cooler  than  it  was  then. 

So  we  hope  that,  if  active  bellig¬ 
erency  again  comes  to  our  lot,  as  seems 
probable,  both  editors  and  law-makers 
will  look  back  at  the  history  covered 
by  Mr.  Mock’s  able  work.  Mr.  Creel, 
who  ought  to  know  better  than  any¬ 
body,  has  said  flatly  that  censorship 
of  the  press  is  uhnecessary.  He  ad¬ 
vises  censorship  of  military  and  naval 
news  at  its  source;  censorship  of 
cables,  mails  and  radio  to  prevent 
their  use  by  the  enemy — but  absolute 
freedom  of  press  within  those  limits. 
That  we  presume  to  mean  freedom  to 
express  opinion — even  in  opposition 
to  aims  or  conduct  of  war.  That 
freedom  remains  almost  unimpaired 
in  England  today — Mr.  Mock  points 
out  that  the  only  suppression  of  any 
British  paper  was  that  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Daily  Worker  before  the  attack 
on  Russia.  He  doesn’t  state,  but  we 
can  add  the  footnote  that  there  is  a 


strong  campaign  now  going  on  i 
Britain  for  the  restoration  of  publicj. 
tion  rights  to  that  paper. 

They  evidently  keep  freedom 
speech  there,  too,  for  only  last  week, 
Communist- rallied  meeting  demandni 
a  British  expeditionary  force  to  belt 
Russia,  despite  the  assurance  by  tb 
government  that  such  a  step  was  noi 
now  practicable.  We  doubt  that  an\ 
such  gathering  would  have  been  td. 
erated  by  the  police  of  most  Amer¬ 
ican  cities  in  1918. 

Maybe  war  and  civil  liberties  an 
incompatible,  as  many  of  our  self, 
appointed  informers,  prosecutors,  and 
judges  thought  in  1917.  We  don- 
think  so.  England  has  barred  strikes 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  but  tha; 
decision  was  reached  by  agreement 
between  organized  trade  unionists  and 
organized  employers,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Churchill  government.  Limita. 
tion  of  working  hours  was  scrapped 
by  the  same  means,  but  both  em^y. 
ers  and  government  quickly  found 
that  a  72-hour  or  an  80-hour  week 
didn’t  assure  proportionate  produc¬ 
tion,  and  new  agreements  are  in  force 
in  many  industries  for  more  reason¬ 
able  schedules. 

*  *  « 


Britain 
Has  Kept 
Freedoms 

of  the  truth. 


BRITISH  press  censorship  has  a! 

times  been  stupid,  as  all  censorships 
must  sometimes  be,  by  their  innate 
nature.  Your  profes¬ 
sional  soldier  or  sailor 
prefers  to  limit  pulr- 
lication  to  com¬ 
muniques,  which  are 
often  behind  or  ahead 
If  more  is  needed,  he 
would  provide  the  public  with  imag¬ 
inative,  and  always  favorable,  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  work  of  the  armed 
forces.  Many  of  our  own  professional 
fighters  of  1941  share  those  views,  bn: 
there  is  slight  risk  that  their  ideas  1 
will  prevail  in  a  country  where  the  / 
appetite  for  first-hand  reporting  is  so 
strong.  Naval  censorship  regulations 
announced  at  the  start  of  the  year 
have  already  been  modified;  the  Arm; 
wants  the  minimum  of  censorship 
compatible  with  the  discipline  of  a 
large  force  in  training.  If  it  gets  tc 
a  fighting  front,  it  will  probably  lean 
moderation  as  did  its  predecessors. 

Both  services  resent  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  either  through  ignorance  or 
malice — rightly.  There  are  few  news¬ 
papers  today  which  would  deliberatdj 
print  a  false  report  of  military  « 
naval  affairs,  even  in  the  preseo 
absence  of  legal  penalties.  We  haw 
heard  of  at  least  a  dozen  stories  whki 
have  been  held  out  by  editors  wk 
were  not  sure  that  they  contained  d. 
the  facts  necessary  to  a  true  apprail 
of  the  situation  involved. 

Whatever  troubles  that  await  Ik 
U.S.A.  through  censorship,  we  dii' 
anticipate  many  with  respect  to  mi- 
tary  or  naval  activities.  The  big  woa 
now,  as  in  1917,  will  come  in  the  k- 
dustrial  arena.  Officialdom  and  induhft 
try  will  resent  exposure  of  failure  Up 
make  good  on  promises;  organfadj 
labor  will  resent  publicity  that  dos. 
not  assist  its  demands,  just  or  otha-^ 
wise.  If  we  get  to  war,  censorsfoj 
and  other  repressive  measures 
these  fields  will  be  advocated  “for  df 
national  good.”  In  our  opinion 
more  futile  or  dangerous  course  cou 
be  adapted.  Failures  flourish  behi: 
censorship;  oppression  of  and  for  tt 
working  man  can’t  be  cured  unu 
its  causes  and  effects  are  in  pb 
public  view.  We  have  stated  that  o 
national  objective  is  the  preservati 
of  the  “four  freedoms”  from  destni 
tion  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  wort 
if  we  must  fight,  let  us  fight  wth 
four  freedoms  in  the  plain  view, 
proof  that  they  are  vital  forces,  b^l 
warks  in  democracy  in  war  as  well^ 
in  peace. 
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